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We know how to roast and blend 
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the Ever-Ready is the $4.00— you save. In proof 
of this assertion we guarantee the perfection of 
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new frame free any time the one you bought 
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perfection reached —yet, when extra blades 
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The original dollar outfit of "10 Year Guar- 
anteed Frame", 12 blades, ebony finished 
handle, blade stropping device, is all com- 

pact in a fine button locking case. 

If you'll refuse the imitations, we will send 

the set prepaid on receipt of $1.00 for set or 

50c for 10 extra blades. 
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ay}, UT YER eye on that stitcher, the third 
from the end,” said Jim Hands, the fore- 





man of the cutting room. He pointed 
through the door which led to the long 
rows of active little machines that 
whirred and vibrated hysterically. “She’s very moth- 


? 


erly lookin’! 







he went on judicially. “But you can’t 
always tell. Her name is Botts an’ when she kept a 
boardin’ house here in this little factory town she had 
them kind of bureaus where a dollar or two or a stick 
pin, laid on the top, would crawl down an’ whisper 
‘good-by’ when you was anywhere too far away to 
argue w ith em. Anybody who pins their confidence to 
every motherly lookin’ woman, upholstered in black 
silk, or takes a chance with a man just because he 
wears a long white beard is sure a clingin’ vine! 

“The only reason I mention it is that I was thinkin’ 
of Mrs. Esther D. Montserrat. Barrin’ her name, 
which sounded more like one that come from a book 
than one you might see in a telephone directory, she 
certainly seemed like tell-your-troubles-to-me. 

“You should ask Father Ryan about her. He would 
tell it the way a priest oughter so far as words is con- 
cerned but many a strong thought you’d see in them 
blue eyes of his an’ when he’d come to the part about 
the way my mother-in-law, Mrs. Byrnes, and Esther 
D. come together an’ all such violence, he’d fold his 
hands on his middle an’ you could hear his laugh go 
up Main Street to the ball grounds an’ come back 
again none the worse for the journey. 

“The trouble that old lady Montserrat brought to 
this town weren’t no ordinary brand like them you 
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find on the other side of the label on a bottle or in an 
advertisement of mining stocks or knowing too much 
that’s confidential about a horse. An’ nobody sus- 
pected nothin’ when she sized up this place an’ come 
to live here. 

‘| remember very well how she took the old Mason 
house up on the other side of the common, where the 
flag pole is, an’ underneath them big trees where many 
a man on a summer evenin’ has told his judgment to 
fade away an’ that he wanted to discuss marriage with 
girl without its interference and didn’t care for 
pinion at all. 

“It is one of them old houses, built with a lot of 


money and big rooms an’ plaster what-you-call-’ems 


on the ceilin’, way up high, an’ a Arab or some one of 
hose fellers standin’ on the post at the bottom of the 
stairs, holdin’ a spear with a lamp bracket at the top, 
n’ when you talk in the rooms it sounds kind of hol- 
low like it does in them pine woods at the top of Maple 
Street, an’ it’s damp an’ the wall paper is comin’ loose 
or has been patched up with the nearest they had. 

“Nobody knew a great deal about Esther D., an’ 
at first none of them cared much. If anybody had 
stopped to think they’d have wondered why she had 
come up to live in a muddy little factory town where 
there is sleighin’ an’ bad storms from Thanksgivin’ 
to April Fool’s day, an’ then a thaw till June, an’ 
then hot weather an’ house flies an’ a big ice bill till 
near to Thanksgivin’. But then of course if people 
stopped to think a little more, the confidence men 
would be driven out of business an’ many a liquor 
house would have a receivership. 

“IT used to see the old lady when I passed her house 
on Sunday. She’d be settin’ on the porch with a palm 
leaf fan an’ her Swedish cook waitin’ on her. An’ she’d 
rock an’ look very respectable an’ full of peace on 
earth an’ the Swedish cook would bring her a big book 
or two. She’d read them big books an’ look up through 
them gold specs when people went by. An’ she 
wouldn’t smile at people. She’d smile on ’em. You 
understand. Then maybe you’d meet her in the post- 
office an’ see her pattin’ little kids on the head, an’ 
if they was with their mother she’d say, ‘Oh, what a 
beautiful little boy!’ or, ‘Oh, such a darlin’ angel” 


an’ make the kid’s mother think the old lady was sure 


gor yd. wise woman. 


“It was Dave Pierson who first told me. Dave has 
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got a cramp or somethin’ in what you call his person- 
ality. He knows everythin’ ahead of anybody else an’ 
to hear him 
tell it—an’ has a dog that always has his tail between 





better than anybody else, an’ is very wise 


his legs, which is a poor compliment to any man. 

‘Anyhow he come to me one mornin’ over there by 
the big pattern machine. ‘Mr. Hands,’ he says, ‘have 
yer any faith in the return of the dead, an’ do ye be- 
lieve in clairvoyance ?’ he says. 

“*T don’t know what it is,’ I says. ‘But I don’t 
believe in it,’ I says. 

““*There you go,’ says he. ‘It is them that doubt an’ 
is blind that keeps the world in black ignorance,’ he 
says. 

““*An’ also them that swallows what is told ’em, 
hide, hair, an’ shoe leather,’ I says. 

“All right,’ says Dave. ‘But I’ve given this a thor- 
ough investigation,’ says he. ‘I was just like you once 
an’ took no stock in them things. Now I’ve seen it 
demonstrated. Mrs. Montserrat is a wonderful woman’ 
he says. ‘She told my wife all about how her Uncle 





Ed was drownded at sea—the date an’ everythin’. An’ 
there was no way for her to know—no ordinary way. 
She’s the founder of a very fine religion,’ he says. 
‘They call themselves the United Revelationists,’ he 
says. 

“‘*What! A new one!’ says I. ‘Aint they gettin’ 
thick?’ I says. ‘An’ fast and furious?’ I says. ‘What 
did the information about your wife’s Uncle Ed cost 
you?’ I says. 

“At that he looked kinder sheepish an’ mad. ‘We 
aint paid her more than three dollars, all together,’ he 
says. ‘It was very cheap, I consider,’ says he. 

‘Revelations an’ the like of that don’t often come 
free—in these days,’ I says, ‘an’ strange people is 
chose to receive ’em,’ I says. ‘Furthermore,’ I says, ‘I 
notice the information you get aint often very im- 
portant, if true. You could have found out about your 
wife’s Uncle Ed much cheaper,’ I says. 

“ “How?” says he. 

“*Tookin’ in the back of the family bible,’ I says, 
‘or askin’ her Aunt Maria,’ I says. 

“He give a sniff an’ went off to his work, fer as you 
know there is somethin’ about people that makes ’em 
want to see what they’re gettin’ if it’s somethin’ they’re 
goin’ to wear, like a pair of shoes, an’ makes ’em ter- 
rible anxious to get buncoed if it’s somethin’ you can’t 
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touch, like love, or a new religion, or any of them 


loser-you-watch-the-less-you-see affairs. 
“But, at that, I had no idea how ripe the town was 
for Mrs. Montserrat. It weren’t two weeks more be- 


fore many a man in the factory was tellin’ about what 





the motherly old crook was doin’ fer his wife’s health, 
or tellin’ her fer fifty cents about how the key to the 
attic wouldn’t never be found when a new key could 
be made for a quarter, an’ raisin’ a table off the floor 
by the mind though it would be less trouble to use the 
hands—an’ all them things. I could see then that the 
gray hair an’ kind eyes an’ them smiles like grandma 
used to make, was better property fer her than sub- 
urban lots. 

“There weren’t no use to talk against them that got 
1 touch of belief in her. A lot of hot air an’ warm 
words an’ rough looks goes off to waste in this world 
arguin’ about the things you can’t see or smell or 





taste. It’s like a trial would be if the district attorney 
got up an’ says: ‘The prisoner is guilty, 1 know very 
well.’ Then the judge says: ‘What makes you think 
so?’ An’ the district attorney says: ‘I know it.’ An’ 
the judge says: ‘I have no faith in it, an’ I believe 
you to be ravin’.’ An’ the district attorney says: ‘Well, 


OO Ac ee eee ee 


I have no evidence, but if it weren’t fer contempt of 





court I'd tell yer somethin’ about what was in yer 
skull that wouldn’t improve yer temper.’ An’ so on. I 
had a talk, however, with Ben Joline about this Esther 
D., an’ the United Revelationists. I remember it well. 

“Ben is foreman of the laster’s bench. He used to 
be in charge of a gang of stevedores, an’ he has 
knuckles on his fist that would look like cobble stones 
if you saw ’em approachin’ you in anger. 


Se sae can kl sc ah cline wei at 


‘*The trouble is,’ he says to me, when we met on 
the stairs one day that fall, ‘she aint content to show 
‘em spirits an’ rock the furniture an’ tell about lost 
articles,’ he says, ‘but she wants these spirits, or what- 





ever you call ’em, to give ’em advice about their chil- 
dren an’ whether to marry or get a divorce, an’ the 
like of that,’ he says, markin’ on the wall kinder 
thoughtful with his finger nail. ‘Maybe it’s good dope,’ 
he says, ‘an’ maybe it aint,’ says he. ‘But I kinder 
guess it aint,’ he says, ‘fer I’ve noticed these spirits 
aint very classy folks,’ he says. ‘I notice from what I 
hear, that they give a lot of attention to very trivial 
matters,’ he says. ‘They usually talk like a lot of 
fools,’ he says, ‘an’ when they play a cornet behind a 
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black curtain, the music is on the blink,’ he says. ‘1 
heard ’em in Chicago. Suppose they is spirits ?’ he says. 
‘What of it?’ he says. ‘I have heard samples of their 
advice an’ I’ll tell it to you straight—I’d rather listen 
to a race track tout,’ says he. 

“*Ben,’ I says, ‘I see you have somethin’ on yer 
mind,’ I says, ‘What is it?’ says I. “Tell it an’ relieve 
yer pain,’ I says. 

‘It’s them Davidson folks that live up there near 
you,” he says, an’ he said a couple of strong words too, 
bein’ a rough man with a black beard that makes him 
look like a bull dog that’s growin’ a lot of bear’s hair. 

“*You mean old man Davidson, the blacksmith, an’ 
his wife?’ I says. 

** *Ves,’ says he, ‘them that keeps their place lookin’ 
so nice with roses growin’ up the porch an’ the brass 
rails that come off the ship her father used to sail in,’ 
he says. ‘You knew they had a daughter?’ says he. 

“ *Yes,’ I says. “They come in to see my Annie some- 
times if they’re passin’ by our cottage,’ I says. ‘They 
never speak of their daughter,’ I says. “There was some 
trouble, I guess.’ 

“*Well,’ says Ben, ‘there was. She was a pretty 
thing,’ he says. ‘Tall an’ slender an’ snappin’ black 
eyes an’ brought up very strict,’ he says, ‘fer as yer 
know they is severe people. She had a lot of spirit an’ 
was one of them young girls that wanted to kinder im- 
prove herself. She wanted to play the pianner an’ they 
wouldn’t buy her one an’ she saved up money to take 
lessons an’ they made her put it in the bank. An’ then 
she used to like to go off with the rest of the girls she 
knew on moonlight hay rides an’ they stopped that an’ 
finally when she was eighteen she was asked to take a 
part in one of them theatricals that is given by one of 
the Protestant churches.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘go on.’ 

“He looks at me an’ says kinder funny, ‘Jim,’ he 
says, ‘you know I aint never married,’ he says, ‘an’ 
there is plenty of men that think I’m hard on ’em an’ 
the like of that but I believe if I had a daughter I'd 
be a different father from old Davidson. Maybe he 
an’ his old woman done what was right as they seen 
it. But the girl took part in them theatricals an’ they 
heard it that night, an’ when she come home she seen 
the house was dark an’ she seen somethin’ settin’ out- 
side the front door in the moonlight, an’ she looked 
an’ she seen it was her trunk an’ her books, an’ her pic- 
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tures an’ a envelope with forty dollars in it an’ her 


clothes an’ everythin’ that belonged to her. An’ maybe 
she cried. I don’t know. But anyhow she went away. 
She went on the down train before daylight, fer it was 
in the winter. An’ that was two years ago, an’ she got 
a job down at the capital, an’ it’s surprisin’ that she 
aint got to wonderin’ about why it pays to be respect- 
able an’ live in a hall bed-room. An’ I say it’s a shame!’ 
he says, shakin’ his fist at me. 

““Ton’t shoot!’ I says, laughin’. ‘I aint goin’ to 
deny nothin’,’ I says. ‘It is a shame, but what has it 
got to do with Esther D. Montserrat?’ I says. 

‘“*Plenty!’ says Ben. ‘Plenty! The old woman an’ 


1 


the old man got to wonderin’ if they was right, an’ 


somebody told ’em that they could get a message from 


spirit world about it, an’ they put on their best 


lothes one evenin’ an’ walked up to the Mason house. 


\n’ now listen to me,’ he says. ‘They asked whether 
they oughter send for the girl to come home. Now 
listen!’ he says, hitchin’ up his overalls, as if he was 
lookin’ fer trouble. “This Montserrat gang of spirits 
told ’em not to do it—told ’em to wait till the girl 
seen her own wrong an’ come back an’ begged fer 
fergiveness,’ he says. ‘An’ all I’ve got to say is that 
these dead people take a lot of advantage of me by 
bein’ dead,’ he says, closin’ his big fists. 

“It was a funny thing, for that very evenin’ Father 
Ryan stopped in, an’ he had the Revelationist business 
on his mind, too. I remember it was comin’ along to- 
ward Thanksgivin’ an’ the night was chilly an’ there 
weren't any more crickets singin’ out in the grass. Mrs. 
Byrnes—my Annie’s mother—had come up on the train 
that afternoon to visit us. She is one of them old fash- 
ioned women with a mind most as sharp as her tongue 
an’ as strong if not stronger than her arm. She was the 
only thing in the world that old Tim Byrnes, who 
was a stone cutter by trade, was afraid of while he 
was in this life an’ maybe he still has some doubts 
even now, wherever he may be, rest his soul. An’ | 
have to laugh now when I think of old lady Mont- 
serrat settin’ that evenin’, way across town, in the front 
room of that big Mason house, an’ never knowin’ at 
ill what was comin’ to her. 

“Anyhow we was sittin’ in the parlor an’ the old 
lady, who’d been the mother of many of ’em, was 
givin’ a lot of advice about bringin’ up children to my 
Annie, an’ tellin’ her she was too careful an’ would 
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grow a lot of potted plants instead of men an’ women, 
an’ the like of that. It was then Father Ryan come in. 

‘“‘He was the best man I ever seen to have a bit of 
talk an’ swap a laugh with, an’ very welcome he is in 
my rockin’ chair, an’ I usually keep a good cigar fer 
him in the table drawer. Most always he’ll get around 
to a mention of smokin’, very sly an’ teasin’ himself 
with waitin’ till I take one of his hints as they get 
stronger and stronger. But this night he went an’ 
opened the drawer, after he’d passed the time of day 
with Mrs. Byrnes, bein’ he is very fond of her, an’ 
took out the cigar an’ lit it an’ didn’t sigh contented 
when he sat down. So I knew somethin’ was on his 
mind, because he kept puttin’ his hand there instead 
of on his stomach. 

“What is worryin’ yer reverence?’ I says. 
‘*Black arts,’ he says, with a grin. ‘It would be so 
called a century or two ago,’ he says, ‘though now 


’ 


tis called ‘new thought,” ’ says he. 

“What has she been doin’ now?’ I says. With that 
he gave me one of them quick looks of his. 

‘She?’ he repeats, ‘Yer gettin’ to have a quick in- 
sight, aint you?’ he says. ‘Well, ’tis her I mean, ’Tis 
astonishin’ what a followin’, or clientele, or whatever 
you choose to call it, that this lady is gettin’. Some of 
our own people is goin’ to her, Jim, an’ payin’ out 
their hard-earned money an’ insultin’ the good old 
faith of their fathers,’ he says, ‘with their silly lookin’ 
at white shadows an’ listenin’ to maudlin trances an’ 
all such business,’ he says. 

‘Why don’t yer give ’em a piece of yer mind?’ I 
says, ‘an’ tell ’em what fools they are with this revela- 
tion rowdy-dow ?’ 

‘But he shook his head. ‘No, Jim,’ he says, ‘it’s be- 
neath the dignity of me,’ he says, ‘or what little the 
mischief in me has let me keep,’ he says, ‘which is very 
little an’ pretty shop-worn, at that. Besides,’ he says, 
‘’tis persecution an’ criticism an’ argument an’ the 
unkind things you say that makes a new an’ unholy 
faith bloom like the rose. The more you lambaste ’em 
the stronger they grow,’ he says. ‘I’d like to see this 
Montserrat lady give notice an’ leave. I’d buy her a 
ticket. You can’t tell how far a thing like this will go 
in a town where there is very little to think about an’ 
most people aint even thinkin’ about that. But,’ he 
says, knockin’ the ashes off his cigar, ‘I’m far too wise 
to open my mouth against her,’ he says. 
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“T could see my Annie grin a little an’ fold her 
hands. ‘What are ye doin’ this minute?’ she says, fer in 
spite of all her gentle ways there is a touch of the 
divil in her, praise be! 

“The old man shook his fist at her an’ give one 
of them chuckles of his. ‘What I say to you, Annie 
dear, don’t count,’ says he. ‘I’ve been hearin’ yer harm- 
less confessions fer so many years ’tis time you heard 
one or two of mine,’ he says. 

“An’ then it was that Mrs. Byrnes slid forward in 
her chair with a big rustle, fer she is a large woman 
an’ out of trainin’, as the boys say. An’ that voice of 
hers come out like the voice of the Empress of some 
place talkin’ to somebody that has stepped on the 
train of her dress. ‘Stop!’ says the old lady. ‘Stop! 
Where is this chain of mountains? Who set fire to the 
old cow shed? What is the dog’s tail made of anyhow? 
What’s all this yer talkin’ about ?’ 

“An’ with that Father Ryan told her all about it, 
how the woman had come an’ how little by little she 
had got people interested, an’ how much money she 
was makin’, an’ how she had a cabinet fer spirits, an’ 
all of it. An’ how he wished there was some way to 
stop it all. 

“Well, the old lady listened with her gray eyes 
blinkin’ behind her glasses, which don’t do her any 
good but she thinks they do, an’ then she laughs all 
of a sudden. 

“ “Ho! ho!’ she says, ‘’tis a good scheme! If I’d 
thought of it first I’d be in her shoes with both feet 
to-day,’ she says, ‘though I believe I'd fire the Swede 
girl,’ she says. ‘I have a dislike fer them nations with 
bulgin’ foreheads,’ she says. ‘But think of the money! 
’Tis better than the liquor business!’ 

“At that Father Ryan jumps out of his chair an’ 
spills a lot of ashes down his coat, an’ stood lookin’ 
at her. 

““*Sit down, yer reverence,’ says my mother-in-law, 
kinder soft. ‘Ye know very well I could never play no 
tricks like this woman plays. I’d laugh in the middle 
an’ spoil it all,’ she says. ‘Sit down. There is many a 
way to carve a little roast pig,’ says she. ‘Let me think 
a bit an’ see if I can get a cramp in the brain. Stop 
rockin’, Annie dear! I never could tax my head with a 
rockin’ chair goin’ or pickles on the stove,’ she says. 


“An’ I guess it was near five minutes she was 
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studyin’ an’ rubbin’ her nose till it was red. But all of 
a sudden she begins to chuckle like hot water in the 
pipes. 

“*T have it!’ she says. ‘Jim,’ she says, ‘have you an’ 
Annie ever been to one of this woman’s—what do you 
call ’em—settings ?’ she says. 

“Certainly not!’ says Annie, with a sniff. 

‘‘*Be calm,’ says her mother, ‘you’re goin’ to one if 
I say so, bein’ yer mother,’ she says. ‘An’ Jim, this 
feller Dave Pierson still goes a good deal to see this 
Montserrat lady?’ she says. ‘An does he know who | 
am ?’ she says. 

‘No,’ I says. ‘He wouldn’t know.’ 

‘*Then listen,’ says she. ‘’Tis very simple an’ calls 
fer no foolish questions from anybody. All ye have to 
do is to tell him that yer old Aunt Agnes Hands is 
visitin’ you an’ that she is one of the believers in all 
this business, an’ you’d like to bring her an’ yer wife, 
who is very anxious to get a message from her poor 
old mother, Mrs. T. A. Byrnes, formerly livin’ on 
Twenty-ninth Street, an’ so on, an’ so on. ’Twill be 
very gay to listen to meself talk from the next world, 
I’m thinkin’,’ says she. ‘Only attend to this to-morrow, 
Jim, fer I can’t let anybody that knows me see me in 
town till we have that settin’,’ she says. 

“And with that she jumps out of her chair an’ 
does a forward an’ back, up an’ down the room, very 
spry for her age an’ weight, an’ mumblin’ one of 
them old Irish tunes until she had Father Rvan movin’ 
his feet an’ slappin’ his knees. 

“*Jim,’ says he, ‘Dave will tell all he knows? He’ll 
tell it when he arranges this reception for ye? Are 
ye sure?” 

“Yer reverence,’ | says, ‘you can count on Dave 
carryin’ anythin’ ; the lower ye whisper it the quicker 
he has got to get rid of the burden of knowin’,’ I says. 

““*Then,’ says he, ‘I must be goin’,’ he says. ‘If I 
stayed longer my conscience might find somethin’ 
wrong in the scheme,’ he says. ‘So I must hurry,’ he 
says, takin’ his hat an’ pattin’ Mrs. Byrnes on the arm. 

““Good-by, yer reverence,’ she says, laughin’, ‘I 
don’t know anythin’ about yours, beggin’ yer pardon, 
but me an’ my conscience signed an agreement cov- 
erin’ such matters many years ago,’ she says, ‘an’ we’ve 
laughed together over many a piece of devilment,’ she 
says. 

“Anyhow we heard no word from Father Ryan, an’ 
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I told Dave just as the old lady had said, an’ Dave 
arranged a settin’ fer that next night. 

“T remember how we went down an’ across the 
ommon an’ over to the house under the big trees. It 
was cold too—about a week before Thanksgivin’—an’ 
the air had a snap in it that smelled a good deal like 
snow. 

“The house didn’t look very cheerful. There was a 
light in the parlor but that seemed kind of dim, an’ 
there was the sound of the wind in the trees an’ fallin’ 
leaves an’ creakin’ blinds on the upper story. But my 
mother-in-law waddled up to the door an’ pulled the 
bell an’ you could hear it janglin’ way off in the back 
of the house somewhere, an’ she says to me—‘Jim, me 
b’y,’ she says, ‘back in the old country a house like 
this would have a “to let” sign hangin’ a long time 
tis lucky 


‘ 


in the winders,’ she says. ‘An’,’ she says, 
I’ve seen enough real troubles in my time to have a 
contempt for them that aint,’ she says, an’ pulls the 
bell again an’ winks at Annie. 

“At that the door opened, an’ it was Mrs. Esther 
D. herself standin’ under the light, an’ she scarce 
spoke but lifted her finger an’ put it on her lips an’ 
acted mysterious like a woman you might find at the 
insane asylum, an’ then she give us one of her smiles 
an’ then one of her motherly looks, an’ then felt to 
see if her hair was all right, an’ then she touched 
each of us on the shoulder like she was strikin’ a quick 
note on a pianner. It would have done yer good to see 
old Mrs. Byrnes size her up. 

‘““*°*Tis well you have come on this night,’ says 
Esther D. 

‘“*How true is them words!’ says old lady Byrnes, 
walkin’ into the parlor ahead of us an’ winkin’ again 
on the sly. 

“There was four or five chairs at one end of the 
room an’ everythin’ was kinder dark, but after we’d 
sat down as the woman told us an’ kinder got used 
to bein’ there, we could see there was two others 
sittin’ with us. An’ then I seen it was old Davidson, 
the blacksmith, an’ his wife. An’ now an’ then his 
wife would wipe her eyes, quick an’ nervous, like a 
woman that’s cryin’. 

““T had intended to give you a private sittin’,’ says 
Mrs. Montserrat, in a lovely voice. ‘But now it will 
only be two dollars altogether, instead of three. I'll 
make it that to you,’ she says. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Davidson 
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has come unexpectedly fer a message,’ she says. ‘You 
wont mind?’ she says, ‘an’ will you pay now?’ she 
says. ‘I love to clear away all thoughts of vulgar 
things, like money,’ she says. ‘Maybe,’ she says, ‘when 
all such matters was over,’ she says, ‘we might have a 
materialization.’ 

‘“‘*A what?’ says Mrs. Byrnes. 

‘‘*4 materialization, Miss Hands,’ she says, usin’ 
the name we’d given her—‘an appearance of the spirit 
that whispers its message to me. Everythin’ is very 
favorable,’ she says. ‘Oh, my!’ she says, sort of stag- 
gerin’, ‘I feel somethin’ now.’ 

‘“**What’s the matter?’ says Annie’s mother. “Have 
ye bust a corset steel ?” 

“*No! no! I feel it here,’ she says, pressin’ her hand 
on her head. “The trance is comin’ over me,’ she says, 
an’ she went an’ sat down in a big chair at the other 
end of the room. ‘Everybody please be quiet,’ she says. 
‘Don’t move or it will be spoiled,’ she says. 

‘Tim, dear,’ says old Mrs. Byrnes, whisperin’ in 
my ear, ‘aint this a lovely night?” 

‘“‘An’ maybe she’d have said more an’ spoiled it, fer 
her whisper sounds like somebody puttin’ coal on the 
furnace, but just then Mrs. Montserrat begins to go 
on to beat anythin’ you ever saw, twitchin’ an’ jumpin’ 
an’ shakin’ an’ stiffenin’ out. 

‘““*There’s some work to it after all,’ Annie whis- 
pers to me, an’ hardly got the words out of her mouth 
when Esther D. give a scream. 

“*Is there anybody here named Annie?’ she says, 
chokin’. ‘There is a spirit of the revelations that wants 
to talk to her daughter in the flesh. Yes, an’ this spirit 
it seems, is somebody who once lived in New York,’ 
she says. ‘Yes,’ she says, ‘I see it all now. I see the 
figure very plain. It was on Twenty-ninth Street,’ she 
says. ‘Is that right?’ 

“ Ves,’ says Annie. 

“*Well, Annie,’ says the old rascal, holdin’ her 
forehead an’ gettin’ very familiar, ‘it’s your mother, 
dear. She is here.’ 

“*Hotho!’ whispers Mrs. Byrnes to me. ‘I’m here, 
am I? I may want a broom before we’re through with 
this, Jim, me brave lad!’ she says, ‘or a pair of brass 
knuckles,’ she says. 


“ ‘Easy, easy,’ I says, like that. ‘You promised you’d 
be quiet,’ I whispers. 
“An’ then Mrs. Montserrat started on again. ‘Look, 
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“Esther D. seen it was risky to argue an’ so she sat quiet an’ gasped like a fish” 























































Annie,’ she says, ‘over there! Do you see? Do you 
recognize her?’ an’ she pointed with her finger, an’ I 
must say I was set up! Sure enough, I seen a woman 
in white movin’ along the wall. 

“*Tt’s the Swede, Jim!’ whispers Mrs. Byrnes to 
me. ‘I wont have no Swede mockin’ me like that!’ 
she says, fergettin’ herself ; an’ I had to hold her down 
with my hand on her sleeve. 

“*Your mother brings a message to you, Annie,’ 
Mrs. Montserrat says. ‘Your mother says not to worry 
about little Mike’s lessons at school. She says he will 
be a very bright boy, some time,’ she says. 


ee f 


Well, he is now.” says my Annie, angry an’ sharp 
an’ like a mother. 

“*Oh! oh!’ says Esther D. ‘Do not speak! You 
nearly drove your mother away,’ she says. ‘She also 
says that the preserves you have been puttin’ up this 
fall will be very successful,’ she says. ‘An’ I hear her 
say that you must not have any doubt about communi- 
cation with her in the spirit, an’ not to worry about 
the floor of the piazza, but give it a new coat of paint 
an’ it will last another year.’ 

“An’ then she laid back in her chair an’ twitched 
around some more an’ then she says. “The name of 
Annie’s mother is Mrs. Byrnes,’ she says. ‘An’ Mrs. 
Byrnes seems to tell me that there is somebody in the 
room that is in distress about a daughter,’ she says, 


, 


‘an’ she has a message about that daughter,’ says she. 

“Oh, that’s us!’ says Mrs. Davidson, catchin’ hold 
of her husband’s hands. An’ they both leaned forward 
starin’. ‘It’s our daughter. We had one message about 
her. She’s a proud girl,’ she says, ‘wicked in her pride 
an’ unbendin’, an’ we was harsh with her an’ she left 
us, an’ you told us not to send fer her but to wait. 
An’,’ she says, with the tears rollin’ down her cheeks, 
‘we aint sure. Oh, is there a message about that ?” 

“At that Mrs. Byrnes leaned forward too, an’ com- 
menced to talk to herself under her breath. 

“An’ then finally Mrs. Montserrat held her head 
again an’ the white figure moved an’ Mrs. Montserrat 
says: ‘Yes, dear people, there is a message. Mrs. 
Byrnes has a message. An’ she says that you must 
wait till the daughter’s spirit is softened, an’ you must 
not send for her,’ she says. 

“That was too much fer old lady Byrnes. Up she 
jumps and-makes a dash fer the light an’ turns it up 
before anybody could stop her, an’ in the flood of 
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light you could see the white figure’s big feet makin’ 

- the door. 

“An’ Mrs. Byrnes thumps her fist down on the 
ble, an’ when she seen Esther D. screamin’ an’ tryin’ 

get up she bumped into her an’ pushed her back 
nto the chair. 

“ «Sit there, you female Nero,’ she says, ‘or I may 
‘erget I’m a lady an’ call ye some names,’ she says, 
an’ talk rough to ye,’ says she. ‘You an’ yer Swede!’ 
she says. ‘I have an arm here,’ says she, ‘that’s full of 

rsonal injury,’ she says. ‘Stand back, Annie, an’ let 

alone,’ she says. ‘I want a quiet talk with this 
nan,’ she says. ‘She’s an old acquaintance of 
she says. ‘I recognized her when we came in,’ 
she says. 
‘Who are you?’ says Mrs. Montserrat, seeing it 
might be risky to faint away. 

“Mrs. Timothy D. Byrnes!’ says the old lady. ‘An’ 
I know you well. I knew you when you was sewin’ in 
sleeves fer a lady’s tailor on Tremont Street an’ 
;eepin’ a roomin’ house which I cleaned fer ye, an’ 
never got paid fer it, neither,’ she says. “You was con- 

nt with the name of Jones in them days. This Mont- 
serrat business is somethin’ you heard an’ liked better,’ 


she says. ‘You an’ yer spirits!’ she says, an’ then was 
of breath. 

“But Esther D. seen it was risky to argue, an’ so 
she sat quiet an’ gasped like a fish. 

‘““*An’, says my mother-in-law, sweepin’ her hand 
n front of the other’s nose, ‘now I find yer here in a 
big house, do I? Tryin’ to make a fool of me by 
makin’ me dead an’ a spirit? Ha! ha! You remember 
me now,’ she says. ‘Bad as ye are, I’ll tell ye some- 
thin’,’ she says. ‘I’d have let ye alone if ye hadn't told 
these poor people here to send no word to their 
daughter. I never heard with my two ears,’ she says, 
‘such bad advice,’ she says. 

‘An’ then she turned on them poor Davidsons. 

““*Ye was so anxious to hear from me in the spirit,’ 
she says, ‘that ye might as well listen to me now in 
the flesh,’ she says. ‘What I'll say will not be worse 
fer my two hundred pounds,’ she says, ‘though I’d 
like ye to ferget that number. Stop yer cryin’, woman, 
an’ listen to me,’ she says. ‘Ye had one daughter an’ 
[ had seven, an’ by that token I know ten or twelve 
imes more about girls than ye know,’ she says, ‘an’ a 
daughter at home is worth two in the boardin’ house,’ 
she says. 

“*An’ furthermore,’ she says, ‘the two of ye has 
made a bad mistake. You tried to make her like you 
wanted her, an’,’ she says, droppin’ her voice, ‘the 
Father may have had totally different ideas,’ she says. 
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An’ she went up in front of ’em an’ puts her hands 
on her hips an’ looks at ’em fer a minute. 

““An’ then she says: ‘Sure, Thanksgivin’ is comin’ 
on, an’ the food in a boardin’ house will choke yer 
girl on that day,’ she says. “There will be no arms 
around her,’ she says, ‘an’ no father to tell her how 
nice she looks in her new dress,’ she says. ‘An’ on that 
day the two of ye will look at each other an’ wonder 
what was the use of all ye went through fer her an’ 
there’ll be no laugh in the room an’ nobody there but 
the two of ye, old, like me, an’ no use at all without 
somethin’ like a bit of a child or grand-child to leave 
behind. That’s a pretty kettle of fish,’ she says. ‘Aint 
it?’ says she. 

““But that aint what yer goin’ to do,’ she says. 
“This Montserrat woman an’ her gang of voices an’ 
tambourines an’ Swedes in white sheets to the con- 
trary notwithstandin’, as my Tim used to say. Ye ain¢ 
goin’ to do that,’ she says. ‘Let me tell ye what yer 
goin’ to do! Yer goin’ to the telegraph office so fast I 
could play a game of forty-five on yer coat tails an’ 
send her a message sayin’: “Fer the love of two lonely 
old folks, come home,” or the like of that. An’ to-mor- 
row mornin’, she says, ‘you’re goin’ to buy a pianner 
at Johnson’s,’ she says, ‘an’ have it set up in the par- 
lor an’ a stack of sheet music as high as yer waist, an’ 
yer goin’ to buy a turkey that lived high an’ died fer 
the cause,’ she says. ‘Hooroo!’ she says, an’ then very 
soft she says: ‘Poor little girl! Poor little girl,’ she 
says. 

“At that old lady Davidson, with her eyes all 
shinin’, turned to the old man. An’ he drew his rough 
hand across his forehead, like this, an’ then he put it 
on hers an’ says: ‘Yes, I guess that’s best!’ 

** ‘With the pianner, too?’ asked his wife. 

“ ‘With the pianner, too,’ he says. 

“Tt was somethin’ like that. I aint a great hand to 
tell it. But anyhow, when they’d gone, Mrs. Byrnes 
turned to Mrs. Montserrat. 

“ ‘Believe me, Jonesy,’ she says, ‘twill be best fer 
ye to leave town. I’m a woman ye can’t depend on at 
all, at all,’ she says. ‘So I look for ye an’ yer spirits 
to fold yer tents, my dear. Ye knew me of old,’ she 
says, ‘as a very disagreeable woman to have in the 
house,’ she says. ‘I’m worse now than I was then. I 
could make it very uncomfortable, locked in a room 


with you an’ yer tow-haired Swede girl,’ she says. ‘A 


large room would seem very small to ye then,’ she 
says. ‘However,’ she says, ‘I trust I’ve said nothin’ to 
offend ye,’ she says, callin’ back at the front door. 
‘Twas only a bit of revelation I gave ye. Good-night, 
dear,’ she says.” 
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OQUNG Mr. Barnes and young Mr. 
Vandergeeze insist that the whole 
affair was utterly detestable. But these 
two speak from painful standpoints ; the 
one lost money, while the other suffered 
contusions, abrasions and lacerations of 
a more personal sort. It was common gos- 
sip among the Knickerbockers that Dr. 
Sowers, called in to patch up young Mr. 
Vandergeeze, declared that he used 
enough court-plaster to paper a room. 
This, however, was an exaggeration. 

Kate’s mother openly states that the 
good fortune which our tale records came 
in answer to her prayers. This may be as 
it may; I give no opinion on that point, 
as a mystery too deep for my blinded 
plumbing. Kate’s mother was an invalid 
and a devout churchwoman besides, and 
dividing life, as she was driven to do, be- 
tween her bed and her easy chair, she had 
much leisure to read the Bible and pray. 
As she says, what happened may well 
have been in direct response to her peti- 
tionings. 

Young Mr. Cruger never fails to pic- 
ture the transactions of that night as a 
“creat lark.” He holds, too, that his serv- 
ices as a constable upon that occasion 
demonstrate the advisability of opening 
the ranks of the police force, as a relief 
and refuge to the out-door rich. As an 
officer, who did his duty gallantly, he is 
willing to submit his claims to fame to 
the decision of Jack, whose coat he tore 


and whose club he wielded in the interest 
—as he avers—of public peace and order. 

Jack? 

How little does one foresee a future! 
As Jack that evening climbed Kate’s 
stairs—there were two long flights of 
them and nothing resembling an elevator 
about the place—his new appointment to 
the police had filled his cup to overflow- 
ing. One short year, and from a new posi- 
tion, with new surroundings, wealth in 
hand and more upon the way, he would 
look back in misty, non-appreciative won- 
der at it all. For life or death, man is the 
merest creature of comparisons. He, who 
from nothing on Monday finds himself 
on Tuesday master of $20,000, makes a 
feast. He, who from millions on Monday 
finds himself on Tuesday reduced to $20,- 
000, puts a bullet through his head. 


Kate stood in the gathering twilight, 
pressing her small nose against the win- 
dow-pane. It was a pretty nose, marked 
by innocence and energy, and in all res- 
pects such a nose as best became a pretty 
girl like Kate—Kate, with her fog of 
black-gold hair and deep, gray Irish eyes. 
Outside a soft, white whirl of snowflakes 
came drifting down, feathers shaken from 
the wings of winter. 

There was nothing of sadness in what 
Kate saw ; her evident gloom was not re- 
flected in what life went on below. Across 
Fourth Avenue the shops threw cheerful 
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floods of light upon the sidewalk. A 
sturdy snow-plow gonged and gouged its 
slow way southward, sending the snow in 
billows from the car-tracks. Throngs of 
people hurried up and down, some to 
evening services in churches, some to look 
in at theatres, some to dine at restaurants, 
some to the domestic quietude of home. 

For all the light and life outside, Kate 
appeared sober to the verge of sadness, 
and not at all in concord with the crisp 
spirit which dominated the frost-bitten 
world, Also, she sighed heavily. She and 
Jack hadn’t really quarreled; but they 
had had a difference, and differences, you 
should know, are no light matters when 
folk love as dearly as did Kate and Jack. 

That solemn difference befell after 
this manner. It was to be Jack’s first night 
on actual duty, and he had run in for a 
moment on his way to the station-house. 
He explained that he had called to give 
Kate an enameled locket meant to com- 
memorate his love. In strictest truth, 
however, he wanted Kate to behold him 
in his new uniform, which—buttons pol- 
ished to a last brightness, shield not two 
hours out of the silversmith’s—set off his 
square shoulders and five-feet-eleven of 
form to unquestionable advantage. 

Once with Kate, his locket about her 
neck, his arm about her waist, and speak- 
ing in the fullness of an optimism which 
should go with his twenty-two years—to 
say nothing of that new appointment to 
the police—Jack had urged their wed- 
ding. He argued that it might now and 
instantly take place. Kate, moved of pru- 
dence—for a girl of twenty is older far 
than any boy of twenty-two—had made 
objection. They would be married some 
day ; but not then. 

“Why not now?” demanded Jack, who 
was no believer in delay. 

Kate could only look up with wistful 
eye, saying nothing. She could care for 
herself and her mother, in their two 
Fourth Avenue rooms, on her salary as 
a stenographer for the Colony Trust 
Company. Married, that salary ceased. 
Not that the Trust Company would dis- 
miss her; but Jack, himself, was no such 
unselfish soul as to divide his wife with 
a typewriter, being full of that all-de- 
vouring man-jealousy which must have 





its mate to itself. And yet, how should 
they all live on Jack’s stipend as a police- 
man ? 

Kate saw no easy way of telling Jack. 
There was a quality of coarseness in such 
a confidence from which she shrunk 
away. Moreover, it would hurt Jack like 
the stab of a knife. And so poor Kate, 
her heart full of love, might only repeat 
that she should surely some day be Jack’s 
wife; but, since to the ears of his warm 
eagerness “some day” owned much the 
sound of “no day,” he had left her, ex- 
ceeding high as to head, exceeding stiff 
as to manner, to go his ill-used way. She 
had hurt his heart—or his vanity—which 
in the male is the same thing. Certainly, 
Kate knew he would return, knew that 
she held him and all his being in the hol- 
low of her little hand. What beautiful 
woman is unaware of her power? And 
than Kate there was none _lovelier 
throughout the length and breadth of all 
Manhattan. And yet she felt downcast to 
think of her lover’s clouded face and how 
she had inflicted a wound. 


II 


Jack, of the ruffled vanity, was born 
and had brought himself up in the region 
called Corlear’s Hook, which is the heart 
of New York City’s East Side. Father 
and mother both dead, with nothing to be 
called a home since his twelfth year, he 
had fought from that period of callow- 
ness and pinfeathers until the time when 
we make his acquaintance, for the simple 
privilege of living. 

Successfully dodging the benevolent 
captivity which the Gerry and other so- 
cieties designed for homeless children, 
Jack had blacked boots and sold papers. 
Betimes he had picked up the odds and 
ends of what in a way of generosity might 
be termed an education. Plus what special 
and preparatory cramming is usual with 
ones who thus aspire, that education had 
been enough to pass a police examination 
and answer those weak-minded questions 
which the genius of a civil service board 
provided. 

Physically, there had never been a 
doubt as to the police fitness of one who 
was confessedly the best man of his inches 
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between King’s Bridge and the Battery. 
Jack “put up”’ the sixty pound dumb-bell, 
as prescribed by the regulations, and 
could have put up one of twice the weight 
had the liberal spirit of fhe examining 
board required it. As to general health, 
it was faultless. The medical officer went 
all over him as though he were a horse 
and that scientist about to buy him. 

“Sound, wind and limb,” came the re- 
port; “sound as a brick switch-shanty, 
especially as to the heart. He’s got the 
heart of a horse.” 

This, you will remember, was a physi- 
cal, not a sentimental examination. Had 
the latter been the case, the medical of- 
ficer, as to Jack’s heart, might have told 
another story, one which included Kate. 

There were more boxing clubs than 
Sunday schools on the East Side. When 
Jack wasn’t busy earning his bread and a 
little butter as a daily-paper merchant 
and bootblack, or his boyish nose wasn’t 
buried between the covers of a book at 
some newsboy’s school, even a casual 
search of those same boxing seminaries 
would have surely discovered him. In 
those schools of the physical he passed 
many bliss-freighted hours, pounding and 
being pounded upon principles invented 
by the late lamented Thomas Cribb. 

And Jack acquired 
fame; for it took no 
time to show that a flush 
hit from his fist was 
like running full tilt 
against the pole of a 
truck. This was born of 
that heart, concerning 
which the medical of- 
ficer was later to wax so 
enthusiastic, It is to the 
heart he must look who 
seeks steam. Folk talk 
of “getting out of 
breath.”’ It’s the heart, 
man! They get out of 
heart, not breath, as you 
yourself may learn by 
merely running up 
stairs. 

It was at a club 
smoker ; Jack boxed in 
the 115-pound class,"*" 
being in his fourteenth 
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year. He won the notice of a stock- 
broker, delighted by fisticuffs and blood. 
The stock-broker invited Jack to become 
his office-boy at ten dollars a week. After 
that, Jack sold papers and blacked boots 
no more, but ran errands and bore cards 
for the gore-loving broker, varying the 
monotony by occasional two- and three- 
round “goes” with errant lads in the 
alley out back. 

Jack liked his new place. There was 
bustle and life and good clothes and a 
sense of importance in it, and Jack 
learned many things that one day should 
stand him in hand. But he kept up his 
books and his boxing; for each day he 
saw more and more clearly that no man 
can be too well taught as to either his 
hand or his head, > 

When Jack had touched the unripe age 
of seventeen, a certain boxing instructor, 
known in his world of six-ounce gloves 
as “Bull Dog” Casey, retained him to 
assist with his pupils, whose growing 
numbers overpowered his time. In the 
face of that ferocious nom de guerre, 
“Bull Dog” Casey was celebrated for 
gentleness and a most prudent patience. 
He never lost his temper, never hurt one 
of those rich men’s sons who hungered 
to be taught his art of fists, and would 
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have been a polite match for Lord Ches- 
terfield in the suave matter of manners. 
Jack liked him and stayed with him, re- 
signing that post of office-boy for which 
he was becoming too large. The gore- 
loving broker made no demur, but en- 
couraged Jack, giving him at parting a 
round sum by way of a present and com- 
ing often to the rooms of “Bull Dog” 
Casey to admire him at his glove labors. 


III 


Young Mr. Cruger, pleased by vio- 
lence, had enrolled himself a pupil of 
“Bull Dog” Casey. He was just Jack’s 
age, and so precisely his double as to 
height, weight and feature that to say 
they “looked like twins” wouldn’t half 
tell the story. Young Mr. Cruger was not 
proud of the resemblance. When friends 
reminded him of it in a way of compli- 
ment, he did not—to coin a word—un- 
bend in thanks to those complimenters. 

It wasn’t that young Mr. Cruger 
found fault with Jack’s appearance. 
Wide of shoulder, chest like the deck of 
a sloop, lean of flank, narrow of hip, 
quick, graceful, arms and legs and body 
a web and fret of muscle, and to crown 
all, the head of a statue set on a col- 
umn-like neck, a more exacting critic 
than young Mr. Cruger couldn’t have 
done that. But young Mr. Cruger had 
just emerged from Harvard, and was 
master moreover of roundly $10,000,000. 
These advantages, as might have been 
expected, connived at a sense of self- 
importance which was not to be flattered 
by resemblances to one who, attending no 
university, inheriting no millions, had 
pulled himself up from the gutter by 
virtues wholly of the fist. 

Young Mr. Cruger’s head was no bet- 
ter than Jack’s head, his heart no better 
than Jack’s heart, the single great differ- 
ence between: them being one composite 
of bank-balances, bath-tubs, tailors and 
cooks. But young Mr. Cruger did not 
appreciate these things. Wherefore, con- 
vinced by his wealth and his idleness and 
what folk with a talent for snobbery 
styled his “social position,” that he had 
no superiors and but few equals—J ack 
being listed under neither head—it did 
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not please him that now and then the 
dim-eyed or the careless should mistake 
Jack for him or him for Jack. 

Young Mr. Cruger in no wise held 
Jack responsible for those jolts and set- 
backs to his self-esteem. On the other 
hand, he boxed himself into a warmish 
feeling of friendship for our hero, a feel- 
ing which, one evening, when Jack 
feinted him into a knot, as a preliminary 
to knocking him out with a crashing 
smash on the jaw, almost ripened into 
brotherly love. 

Young Mr. Cruger had invited young 
Mr. Barnes and young Mr. Vandergeeze 
of his own Knickerbocker set to visit 
“Bull Dog” Casey’s and bear witness to 
his prowess. He had decided that Jack 
should be his opponent, since in size and 
weight and reach they were so evenly 
matched. Privately, too—for he made a 
specialty of thinking well of himself— 
he entertained the opinion that, once he 
unbelted and let himself out, he would 
prove as much Jack’s master in the box- 
ing-ring as though that ring had been a 
ball-room and the bout a cotillion. 

Being the flower of all fairness, young 
Mr. Cruger warned Jack. “Try all you 
know,” young Mr. Cruger had said. 
“My friends have been asked here to see 
a fight, and I don’t intend to disappoint 
them.” 

Ten minutes later, when young Mr. 
Cruger launched a swing at Jack which, 
had it made connection, would have 
ended matters then and there, the latter 
realized that the warning was not given 
in any idleness of spirit. Wherefore, he 
took measures to provide for both his 
reputation and his safety. It would have 
been neither good form nor good business 
altogether to overpower a pupil. Still less 
would it have been good form or good 
business to let a pupil overpower him. 

Keeping the middle course between 
two evils, finally to choose the lesser, Jack 
went through a slashing seven rounds 
with the ambitious young Mr. Cruger. 
It was one of your biff-bang, give-and- 
take, stop-and-counter affairs, which up- 
lift if they do not improve the onlooker. 
Young Mr. Cruger came in for much 
encomium. When Jack thought enough 
had been done for young Mr. Cruger’s 
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celebration—it was, as intimated, in the 
eighth round—he feinted with his left 
after a manner so altogether novel that 
it threw young Mr. Cruger into a trance 
of admiration, and left him for the mo- 
ment dazed and all abroad. Then came a 
shift like lightning, and just as young 
Mr. Cruger was expecting the left, the 
right whipped over and the incident was 
closed. 

The referee counted ten, and might 
have counted fifty, before young Mr. 
Cruger felt equal to an expression of his 
views. These, when they did arrive, car- 
ried nothing of jealousy. What the world 
would have called the “gentleman” in 
young Mr. Cruger—videlicit, his bank- 
balance, social position and all that— 
was vastly subordinated to the man. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed feebly to 
Jack, as that practitioner sprinkled him 
with water. “I thought you had twenty 
hands! That last was like the kick of a 
pony !” 

“How did it feel, Willie?” piped 
young Mr. Vandergeeze, full of a sal- 
low interest. Young Mr. Cruger had been 
baptized “William” and was called 
“Willie” by his intimates of the Knick- 
erbocker Club. 

“T felt as though struck on top of the 


head with a mallet,” returned young Mr. 
Cruger, and professionals have since 
vouched for the accuracy of his descrip- 
tion, , 
Young Mr. Cruger was one of those 
who must look up in order to like, and 
whose friendship never traveled down- 
hill. That right cross, so far from es- 
tranging him from Jack, brought them 
more closely together. They sparred of- 
ten with each other. But since young Mr. 
Cruger issued no more warnings, and in- 
vited no more audiences, that personage 
of purple and social position, Fifth Ave- 
nue and fine linen, was never again 
knocked out. On the contrary, he came 
on apace in the recondite science of cross- 
counters and upper-cuts, until he was 
pointed to with pride by “Bull Dog” 
Casey, who knew the value of adver- 
tisement. 


IV 


Jack, in the course of time, imparted 
to young Mr. Cruger and the gore-loving 
broker his aspirations touching the po- 
lice. They were pleased to endorse the 
thought. They said that the police de- 
partment offered a pathway to promo- 
tion. One could go on and on and on, 
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until one looked down upon crawling 
humanity from the dizzy pinnacle of 
Chief. 

“As to the boxing game,” quoth the 
gore-loving broker, whose feeling found 
an echo in young Mr. Cruger, “‘there’s no 
finish to it.” 

Following the glad tidings, which told 
him he had “passed,” Jack was obliged 
to wait a handful of weeks before being 
called to actual duty. One morning he 
received the word which was to make 
him a full-fledged officer of the city’s 
peace, with a beat to patrol and a night- 
stick wherewith to pound the pave. He 
was to report at the Thirtieth Street sta- 
tion to take what post the Powers which 
there prevailed assigned him. 

When Jack mentioned the matter—not 
without a guarded feeling of exaltation 
—to young Mr. Cruger, that inheritor 
of millions looked thoughtfully cunning. 
His expression was the expression of one 
who diligently hatched a plot. 

“You go on duty to-morrow,” he re- 
peated. “What hour?” 

“Seven o'clock.” 

“And your post?” 

“Twenty-eighth Street, Sixth Avenue, 
Twenty-ninth Street, Broadway.” 

“Fine! Are you known to the officers 
at the station?” 

“There wont be a man in the section 
room, from the sergeant up or down, 
who’ll so much as know my face.” 

“Excellent!” quoth young Mr. Cru- 
ger. Then, following a pause: “I want 
you to do me a favor.” 

“It’s as good as done,” responded 
Jack, with the loyalty of a Jonathan for 
a David. 

“Meet me at my rooms near Fifth 
Avenue in Twenty-eighth Street at six 
o’clock to-morrow evening. You can drop 
in on your way to the station-house, and 
I’ll tell you what the favor is.” 

That was settled. 

Young Mr. Cruger posted hotfoot to 
his friends, young Mr. Barnes and young 
Mr. Vandergeeze. They must all three go 
the very next evening to the Haymarket 
—he said—Sixth Avenue near Twenty- 
ninth Street. 

“The Haymarket!” gasped young Mr. 
Vandergeeze. 
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“If we're seen we'll say -we’re slum- 
ming,” retorted young Mr.iCruger, with 
all the readiness .in life. 

“But how about the Radley-Barton 
ball at the Waldorf?” put in young Mr. 
Barnes. 

“We'll go there at nine o’clock and 
remain, say, until quarter-past eleven. 
After that, the Haymarket! Now I’ll 
take no denial; I’ve planned a surprise 
for you. I’ll go there ahead to have all 
ready.” 

Young Mr. Barnes acquiesced. He had 
a seat on the stock exchange, and was 
just then one of a group of busy gentle- 
men who, for the fleecing of their friends, 
were privily preparing a “corner” in 
Northern Pacific. Young Mr. Barnes 
looked forward to “squeezing” the care- 
less young Mr. Cruger in that identical 
corner for—he hoped—a half-million. 
He thought it might help those Northern 
Pacific designs to fall in with his in- 
tended victim’s plans for that Haymarket 
lark. He cheerfully gave his promise that 
he and young Mr. Vandergeeze would 
both appear at that Sixth Avenue temple 
of mirth at half-after eleven. 

“But how about our clothes?”’ bleated 
young Mr. Vandergeeze piteously. ‘That 
Radley-Barton thing is to be a masked 
affair. I go as Richelieu, while Barney” 
—thus he indicated young Mr. Barnes— 
“takes the character of Captain Kidd.” 

“And I,” interjected young Mr. Crug- 
er, “appear as a Turbaned Turk. That’s 
all right. For what I have in mind, those 
fancy costumes will do very well. You 
can slip into your ulsters, and come from 
the Waldorf in a cab.” 

Young Mr. Barnes again gave his 
promise, thinking of “corners” and 
Northern Pacific. Young Mr. Vander- 
geeze, being feeblest, naturally yielded to 
the superior mind. 


‘ 


V 


When Jack left Kate, following her 
refusal to go instantly to church with 
him, he was neither so sore nor so resent- 
ful as his airs of mighty injury might 
suggest. He was disappointed, but not 
dismayed. He would see Kate the next 
day, and re-argue the case. Meanwhile, 
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recalling his appointment with young 
Mr. Cruger, Jack headed for that lively 
gentleman’s Twenty-eighth Street apart- 
ment. 

No, have no fears; young Mr. Cruger 
was in no sense stupendously vicious. 
Many men, with half the noise, were 
twice as bad. But he was wedded to mis- 
chief for mischief’s sake, and reveled in 
that pastime called playing practical 
jokes. He meditated one at this crisis, 
which he felt must earn him a full chap- 
ter in the gilded annals of his circle. 

“They'll date time from it at the 
Knickerbocker Club,” was his congrat- 
ulatory mental comment. 

Young Mr. Cruger’s scheme, while ap- 
palling, was remarkable for its simplic- 
ity. He would put on Jack’s uniform 
and, all be-belted and be-badged and 
be-clubbed, take his place as a police- 
man, Jack, as a green-turbaned Turk, 
was to go to the Radley-Barton ball in 
young Mr. Cruger’s fashionable stead. 
Jack listened; liking fantastic adven- 
ture, he wasted no time in argument but 
fell in with young Mr. Cruger’s pro- 
posals. 

“You wont have to unmask, and you'll 


The fountain pen fell to the floor 
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pass easily for me,” said young Mr. 
Cruger, encouragingly. 

“I wasn’t thinking of that,” replied 
Jack. “I was wondering how you'd play 
the copper.” 

“Fear not. I’ll win promotion for you. 
You go on at seven, you say; what time 
do you come off duty?” 

“Two o'clock.” 

“Then meet me here at half-after two, 
and we’ll tell our adventures while swap- 
ping back into proper kit. By the way, 
you'll run across Barney and Van at the 
ball; Van’ll be Richelieu and Barney, 
Captain Kidd. Think you can spot ’em ?” 

“T’ve seen both characters at the the- 
atre.” 

“Certainly! Well, all you’ve got to 
say to either is, ‘Haymarket !—half-after 
eleven !—don’t fail!’ And that reminds 
me: you must leave the ball by a quarter- 
after eleven. You can come here and wait 
for me; I’ll walk in on you any time 
after two.” 

“Suppose some one should take me for 
you at the ball, penetrate my disguise, 
so to speak. What then?” 

“Do everything, say everything, that 
you think I’d say or do if I were there. 
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I’ll make good. My brougham’ll ‘¢ali 
here for you at nine o'clock. You 
shouldn’t show yourself at the ball too 
early.” 

The shift was made while the talk 
went on, and young Mr. Cruger ‘had béen 
changed into a policeman while Jack be- 


came a Turk. Jack rather admited his ~, 


Oriental make-up. The gréen' turbai— 
with ‘its’ golden ‘star and crescenit—and 
the flowing robe of' green which covered 
his ‘somewhat ‘garish jacket, sash and 
trousers, especially took his eye. As he 
considered his fine feathers in the glass, 
he felt that while he might not pass in 
Constantinople he would carry all before 
him at the Waldorf. Also, his black dom- 
ino contributed to his confidence. He 
studied himself in the mirror, and then 
turned his eye on young Mr. Cruger, en- 
gaged in belting on his club. 

“Make your rounds, right shoulder to 
the wall,” said Jack. “Try all doors. 
Don’t pinch anyone unless it’s a case of 
murder.” 

“Why not?’ demanded young Mr. 
Cruger, who had begun to feel ambi- 
tious. 

“Because I’d have to go to court with 
the case, and I couldn’t swear to a word. 
I'd be in ‘Dutch’ in a jiffy.” 

Young Mr. Cruger saluted sand de- 
parted, while Jack, as the turbaned Turk, 
sat down to smoke a cigar and wait for 
nine o'clock. 

All the world was at the Radley-Bar- 
ton ball. It was a question of tickets and 
Jack met with no accidents. Also, he 
hadn’t been in the thronged rooms five 
minutes before he made out Richelieu 
and Captain Kidd, who were pushing 
his way. 

“Haymarket !—half-after eleven !— 
don’t fail!” said Jack in a whisper. 

“We'll be there,” replied Captain 
Kidd. Then, twining a stock market fin- 
ger into Jack’s green robe, he drew that 
Mussulman into a window. “Run along, 
Van,” he remarked to Richelieu ; “I want 
to say a word to Willie about business.” 

What young Mr. Barnes, alias Cap- 
tain Kidd, said was quite in character, 
because of those elements of pure piracy 
that dwelt therein. His disclosures re- 
lated to Northern Pacific. It had closed 
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at 41. It would go ten points’ lower ;with- 
in the fortnight ‘to’ come,’ Young’ Mr 
Cruger, alias Jack, ouglit’ to “sell” WRt 

out delay—one thousand—two thousand 
five thousand’'shares}"fhe more the 
merrier! Young’ Mr. Barnes, alias Cap- 
tain’ 'Kigd,txtended himself and grew 
eloqttnt. He knew what he knew; it was 


‘the chance of the year. There was no one 


save his dear, his only friend, to whom 
he would make these disclosures, which 
must be regarded as altogether confiden- 
tial. Also, young Mr. Cruger might bet- 
ter give his “order” then and there, so 
as to get it in with the opening of the 
Exchange. 

From his newsboy days, Jack’s wits 
had been on the grindstone. They were 
sharpened to wire edge. Those months, 
too, with the gore-loving broker had not 
been wholly in vain. Jack recalled—as 
young Mr. Barnes counseled him to 
“sell”—the wisdom of that past master 
of quotations. 

“Jack,” he had said, “remember that 
in Broad Street no man meets a friend. 
Never take a tip on the market. Or, if 
you must take it, take it snout for tail. 
‘Buy’ when they tell you to ‘sell,’ ‘sell’ 
when they tell you to ‘buy!’” 

“So your advice is to ‘sell??” said 
Jack, to the counseling Captain Kidd. 
He made his voice as much as might be 
like young Mr. Cruger’s. 

“By all means, ‘sell.’” 

“But I could ‘buy?’ ” This tentatively, 
but with the up-shoot of a sarcastic em- 
phasis. 

“Assuredly! It would be sheer insan- 
ity, however.” 

“Quite likely!”—a half sneer here. 
“Have you a writing pad about you? I 
forget these small matters unless I keep 
a memorandum.” 

“You see I combine business with 
pleasure and go prepared.” With that, 
young Mr. Barnes, greatly off his guard, 
dug up from some inner recess* of his 
black-flag costume a tablet and a foun- 
tain pen. 

“*Buy’ five thousand shares of North- 
ern Pacific for me,” commanded Jack. 

The fountain pen fell to the floor. 
“Did you say ‘buy’ ?” There was a shake 
in the voice. Young Mr. Barnes could 
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He was ordered to take in the bear or be arrested 


have told the feelings of the long-ago, 
real Captain Kidd, when that buccaneer 
and able seaman stood up for sentence 
in Execution Dock. 

“T said ‘buy,’”’ returned Jack. “You'll 
get a check to cover margins by the 
mail.” 

There was no help for it. Young Mr. 
Barnes made a shaky minute of the pur- 
chase and Jack pocketed the same. He 
did not believe in “gentleman agree- 
ments.” 

“T don’t intend that he shall take me 
for a piker,”’ muttered Jack as he turned 
away. 

Jack made no effort to distinguish 
himself as the evening wore along. He 
knew all about stage Turks, and that it 
was in the réle to appear dignified, si- 
lent, reserved. Acting his part, there- 
fore, he drew off into a corner, molest- 
ing no one with his conversation. Young 
Mr. Vandergeeze had gone seeking other 


scenes at the behest of young Mr. Barnes, 
and, since the latter, in the killing chill 
of that burst into Northern Pacific, felt 
the need of wine to recover his nerves, 
Jack was left alone. No one noticed him 
too closely. In that mass-meeting of 
knights, nuns, monks, monarchs and mer- 
ry Andrews, one poor Turk was not a 
spectacle to win particularly the gaze of 
folk. 

The time was crowding eleven and 
Jack had begun to make ready for de- 
parture, when a lady—after hesitating a 
moment—halted in front of him. She 
was dressed as a Sister of Charity. In 
spite of her mask, Jack could see she was 
young and beautiful. 

“Have you nothing to tell me?” she 
asked at last. It was rather a sigh than 
a question. 

“What do you wish me to say?” whis- 
pered the crafty and defensive Jack. 

“That you are sorry.” 
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Jack fell back upon the drama, as 
studied by him from top-most galleries. 
A vase of rosebuds stood near. He ten- 
derly offered one to the Sister of Char- 
ity, bowing low. “Let that show my 
sorrow,” said he. “Wear it if I am for- 
given.” 

The Sister of Charity fastened the 
flower to her black frock with fingers 
that trembled. Her dark eyes swam in 
crystals ; there was no mistaking her joy. 
The rosebud safe, she made a little clutch 
at Jack’s hand—furtive and full of love. 
Her own hands were as small at Kate’s. 

“To-morrow I will write you my for- 
giveness,” she murmured. 

“Shade of Edwin Booth!” said Jack, 
when she was gone, “but that was an in- 
shoot for sure. I reckon I'd better quit 
this gay gathering; there may be other 
girls whom he’s quarreled with, and if I 
rush recklessly into reconciliations with 
all of them it might put a crimp in his 
career.” 


VI 


As a patrolman, young Mr. Cruger 
created an impression. That was made 
manifest by the cloud of complaints 
against him filed at headquarters next 
day. For weeks afterwards, in the talk 
which his one night’s work gave birth to, 
he was identified as “that crazy cop” to 
the common indignation. 

Young Mr. Cruger not only “tried his 
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doors,” but tried them so vehemently as 
to excite the entire block, and lead folk 
to believe he was tearing the doors from 
their hinges. Having “tried” a door, he 
tried the bell, and, in what instances a 
janitor appeared, assailed that dignitary 
with verbal flippancies, calculated to 
arouse the ire of the normal man. If an 
ash-can reposed upon ‘the curb, the in- 
mates of the nearest house were com- 
pelled to take it inside. 

On the steps of a furrier’s stood a 
stuffed polar bear, coated three inches 
deep with what should have been con- 
genial snow. Young Mr. Cruger became 
the humanitarian at once. The hullabal- 
loo he raised on the closed portals of that 
furrier brought from some upper region 
a reluctant individual who confessed him- 
self the night-watchman, a statement 
which his sleep-heavy eyes confirmed. He 
desired to know why his rest had been 
disturbed, and by way of reply was or- 
dered to take in the bear or be arrested 
upon a charge of cruelty to animals. 

“A party of any breadth of sentiment, 
or tenderness of heart, wouldn’t have to 
be told these things,” quoth young Mr. 
Cruger, full of a lofty virtue, as he left 
the cowed night-watchman wrestling 
with the bear. 

Entering a music house, where to the 
jingling of a piano, a soubrette of opulent 
figure and marvelous lung power was 
“trying” a new song, he notified the pro- 
prietor that, unless he could show a music 


He declared that never was so beautiful a face united with so beautiful a voice 








Let that show my sorrow,”’ said he 


permit, the “caterwauling”—that was 
his word—must cease. Observing a look 
of pain on the face of the opulent sou- 


brette, to hear her vocal efforts thus de- 
scribed, he took off his helmet with the 
air of an Alvanley and offered to treat 
the ordinance regarding music permits as 
a dead issue, if she would but render his 
favorite ballad, “Every Day Is Ladies’ 
Day with Me.” When the soubrette— 
flattered to a flutter—complied, he de- 
clared, with another Alvanley bow, that 
never before was so beautiful a face 
united with so beautiful a voice. After 
which, he departed, leaving the soubrette 
beaming and the music publisher brist- 
ling. 

Five hoodlums, of the gangster order, 
grinned sardonically, knowing his new- 
ness. Young Mr. Cruger threw one of 
them across the street, and charged the 
others with so ferocious a willingness 
that one and all they fled, subsequently 
to stand afar off, staring their astonish- 
ment and meditating on the strangeness 
of things. 

At a house of call, kept by a gentle- 
man whose sartorial extravagances had 
caused him. to be re-christened “Dan, the 
Dude,” he notified the bar-man that his 
sidewalk must be instantly cleared of 
snow. 


“Clean off the pavement or I’ll clean 
out the joint,” said he. 

Clean out the joint! Strange with what 
old-shoe readiness young Mr. Cruger 
slipped into the slang of his position! It 
indicated that he was either what theat- 
rical people call a “quick study” or had 
had experience broader and deeper than 
might have been fancied. The awful al- 
ternative, however, left nothing to be 
argued, and a sulky porter came forth 
with a broom and a snow shovel. 

“What’s eatin’ that fresh bull?” 
queried the irritated bar-man, when 
young Mr. Cruger had gone his way. 

“Mebby he wanted you to slip him 
something,” said a customer, not without 
a working knowledge of the police. 

“Slip him something!” repeated the 
indignant bar-man. “Does he think the 
house is goin’ to stake him an’ square the 
ward-man, too? He’s nutty.” 

These small affairs, however, were but 
as so much skirmishing, and meant only 
to kill time. At eleven-thirty by the clock 
in the Metropolitan tower, young Mr. 
Cruger was faithfully in front of the 
Haymarket. A cab drove up, and Riche- 
liew Vandergeeze and Captain Kidd 
Barnes stepped out. They rocked a little 
on their feet, for the Radley-Barton ball 
had told on them. 
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Before the pair could look about them, 
a rude hand took each by the shoulder and 
whirled them face to the front. 

“Come on now, you loafers, get off the 
corner!” The tones were as rude as the 
hands. 

“Why, it’s Jack!” squeaked Richelieu 
Vandergeeze. 

“Cut out that ‘Jack’ business!’ The 
rude tones were iron in their quality of 
the repellent. “Beat it, d’ye hear, unless 
you're looking for a ride in the hurry-up 
wagon.” 

Young Mr. Cruger poked Richelieu 
Vandergeeze in the small of the back 
with his night-stick, and all with so 
hearty a spirit and so abrupt an emphasis 
that it sent that young gentleman flying 
along Sixth Avenve, looking like the let- 
ter “S.” 

“Officer, I want your number!” This 
from Captain Kidd Barnes, voice raised 
to concert pitch, 

“My number! Look out I don’t print 
it on you in black and blue with this 
night-stick! Now will you move on or 
must I run you in?” 

“Come, Barney,” pleaded Richelieu 
Vandergeeze, “let’s go inside. Never 
mind the ruffian’s number.” 

Once Captain Kidd Barnes and Riche- 
lieu Vandergeeze had disappeared behind 
the doors of the Haymarket, young Mr. 
Cruger accosted the functionary who 
guarded those dubious portals. 

“Did you see those parties who just 
went in?” he asked. ‘“They’re a couple of 
college strong-arms from Yale. I over- 
heard ’em arranging with each other to 
put your place on the blink.” 

“Oh!” said the door-man, inflating his 
deep chest, “that’s their little game! Go- 
in’ to hand us a rough-house, be they? 
I’ll ’tend to them babies.” 

The door-man called an underling to 
take his place, and went on the trail of 
Richelieu Vandergeeze and Captain Kidd 
Barnes, breathing fiercely through his 
nose. Young Mr. Cruger, instincts all of 
that prompt variety which go in for sav- 
ing time, slipped to the box on the 
corner and sent a call for the patrol. 
As he returned, his expectant ears 
were gratified by a grand smashing 
and crashing inside. The doors swung 
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open, and the broad door-man, aided 
and abetted by a brace of special 
officers in grey, chucked Richelieu Van- 
dergeeze and Captain Kidd Barnes into 
the street. Both his Eminence and the 
buccaneer looked as though they had 
been through a threshing machine. 

“Thought they’d start a rough house, 
did they?” remarked the door-man proud- 
ly. “Well, they can just send word to 
Yale that I beat ’em to it.” 

Before Richelieu Vandergeeze and 
Captain Kidd Barnes could recover their 
faculties or collect a voice, the patrol 
wagon backed up. Cheerful hands tossed 
them into the dismal vehicle as though 
they had been bags of bran. The next mo- 
ment—young Mr. Cruger on the foot- 
board—gong clanging, horses galloping, 
they were on their way to the precinct 
bastile. 


Vil 


The hands pointed to twenty minutes 
past two as young Mr. Cruger entered 
his apartment. No Roman conqueror, 
voted a triumph by the senate, ever wore 
a more radiant expression. Jack had been 
waiting three hours, smoking perfectos, 
looking at pictures, turning the leaves of 
magazines, nosing through books. 

“Never passed a more delightful even- 
ing in my life!” declared young Mr. 
Cruger as, unbuckling belt and club, he 
threw himself into a chair. “On my word, 
I’ve a notion to take the examination 
and have myself regularly appointed to 
the force.” 

“Did the captain or the desk lieutenant 
smell a rat? Did they say anything?” 

“The lieutenant looked me over when 
I went ‘off post’—I believe that’s what 
it’s called—and remarked, ‘Young fel- 
low, are you off your trolley? When 
you’ve been on the job as long as I have, 
you'll wake up to the fact that the fewer 
you pinch, the longer you'll last and the 
faster you’ll get ahead. The captain wants 
to see you.’ After this I went to the cap- 
tain. He shook his head, and then said 
sadly: ‘You’re a wonder! From the kicks 
that have come in, you wont last as long 
as a drink of whiskey!’ Those,” con- 
cluded young Mr. Cruger, biting the end 
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‘Now will you move on or must | run you in?” 


of a cigar, “were the only compliments I 
received.”’ 

Young Mr. Cruger went over every de- 
tail of his adventures with the utmost 
gusto. He laughed himself into incipient 
apoplexy when he reached the grievous 
experiences of Richelieu Vandergeeze 
and Captain Kidd Barnes. 

“Tt’ll cost ’em thousands in dinners,” 
he crowed, ‘‘once I tell the fellows. And 
you should have seen their cells! I went 
down with the door-man—the turn-key, 
you know—and helped put ’em to bed. 
‘Ring for anything you want, boys,’ I 
said, as I came away. I shall never forget 
their look of woe. It was the cap-sheaf— 
the crown-piece of the whole lark.” 

“The business’ll break me, the best I 
can figure it,” commented Jack, a bit 
blue. 

“Let the cat jump which way it will, 
you'll get none the worst of it; I give my 
word for that. If there are ‘complaints,’ 
I’ll take care of them. Even my slight 
flight into police affairs showe@ me that 
the department is a place where gold has 
lost nothing of the freshness of its orig- 
inal power. If there should come fifty 
charges, I warrant I shall still find a way 
to iron out the last wrinkle in your af- 


fairs, There’s my hand on that. Now tell 
me about the Radley-Barton shindy— 
what you saw and heard and said and 
did.” 

Jack unpacked his budget. 

At that five thousand share purchase 
of Northern Pacific, young Mr. Cruger’s 
brows came together in a thoughtful 
pucker. 

“Of course, we'll go through with it,” 
he said at last. “I’ll send Barney his mar- 
gins at once. ‘Forty-one’ was the quota- 
tion? Were it to fall off forty points, it 
couldn’t mean a loss of more than $200,- 
000, and I’d live through that.” 

“There'll be no loss,” retorted Jack, 
stoutly. “I wasn’t in Broad Street three 
years for nothing, and that Barnes fellow 
was scheming to hand you a gold brick.” 

“Tt’s not impossible. As the gentleman 
on the Haymarket door would say, ‘It 
would be just about Barney’s speed.’ ” 

Then Jack told of the rosebud and the 
dark-eyed Sister of Charity. The story 
struck home like a javelin, as Jack could 
see by thetflush that came and went in the 
cheek of young Mr. Cruger. The latter 
sat in silence, He had talked coycerning 
the Northern Pacific stock. But that was 
of the check-book ; this was of the heart. 
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Jack put no questions in solution of the 
riddle of that silence. He did not ask if 
young Mr. Cruger would endorse that 
gift of a rosebud as he had the purchase 
of those five thousand shares. Reading 
faces, as some folk read the printed page, 
Jack knew in his soul that he’d made 
young Mr. Cruger as happy as was that 
soft-voiced, soft-eyed Sister of Charity, 
when she pinned the flower of forgive- 
ness to her frock. 

“Sister of Charity,” murmured young 
Mr. Cruger, after a long silence, his man- 
ner the manner of one who puts his 
thought into words to please his own 
ears; “Sister of Charity! The character 
becomes her, and she has acted it. Not to 
accept and abide by her forgiveness 
would be a mark below the brutal.” 


’ 


VIII 


The rest should not take long. Next 
morning, young Mr. Vandergeeze and 
young Mr. Barnes were trundled betimes 
to the Jefferson Market court. No one ap- 
peared against them, and on hearing 
their miserable tale the judge of that 
tribunal condoled with and discharged 
them, They came forth wailing for med- 
ical aid and vengeance. 

Jack was given five “complaints,” run- 
ning from “conduct unbecoming an cf- 
ficer” to “unprovoked assault.” Young 
Mr. Vandergeeze preferred the charge of 
“assault,” and filed therewith the affi- 
davit of Doctor Sowers giving a war-map 
of his injuries. The hearing was set for 
two weeks away, with the entry “sus- 
pended from duty pending trial.” 

Young Mr. Cruger called upon the 
Chief of Police. The Chief was an iron- 
clad, double-turreted individual, with 
gatlings in his fighting tops—a very bat- 
tleship of a man! But, of course, he re- 
ceived kindly the young millionaire, Mr. 
Cruger. 

Young Mr. Cruger talked and the iron- 
clad Chief roared. He said it was the best 
joke he’d ever heard. Then he sent for his 
confidential man—his alter ego. 

“Take a list of these complainants,” 
he commanded. “Tell them unless they 
want trouble with me, they’ll withdraw 
their charges.” 
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“ll take care of the Vandergeeze 
complaint,” put in young Mr. Cruger. 
“As I turn the matter over in my head, I 
see that the defendant will soon resign 
his position on the force. Still, no one 
wants to retire under fire.” 

“Certainly not,” said the Chief. 

That “corner” culminated. The clouds 
began to gather; two days later a stock 
hurricane was blowing ; Northern Pacific 
mounted while every other stock dwin- 
dled and went the other way. By the 
twelfth day the world of stocks had been 
beaten as flat as a field of turnips—all 
save Northern Pacific. That climbed to 
100—300—750. Before all was over, men 
were offering a frantic $1,000 a share. 

The gore-loving broker took charge of 
young Mr. Cruger’s five thousand shares. 
He sold at 150, clearing a round profit of 
$500,000. 

“Put it to the account of Jack,” said 
young Mr. Cruger. 

Jack, when the gore-loving broker sent 
word, couldn’t believe his eyes. The letter 
fluttered from his hand; he stood as 
though planet-struck. 

Recovering, he remonstrated. Young 
Mr. Cruger repressed him with both 
hands. “Every dollar, every splinter, be- 
longs to you. Why, man, I get my profit 
in what I didn’t lose. If it had been I in- 
stead of you at the Radley-Barton ball, 
Barney would have ‘sold’ me into that 
corner for full five thousand shares. And 
Northern Pacific touched 1,000! It might 
have licked up half my fortune!” 

As one of the several results of that 
“corner,” young Mr. Barnes sold his seat 
on the Stock Exchange. Young Mr. 
Barnes didn’t know that it was Jack who 
bought it, the business being managed by 
the wordless, gore-loving broker, who 
also—for Jack—bought young Mr. 
Barnes’ Broad Street offices. Jack re- 
signed from the police force. The next 
day he went upon the floor of the Ex- 
change, a member in full standing. How 
stranger is truth than fiction! 

That invasion of Broad Street by Jack 
had been advised by the gore-loving bro- 
ker, and urged by young Mr. Cruger. 

“Not that I’m wholly unselfish,” said 
the latter. ‘I can see I shall need you to 
look after my stock jobberies.” 





YOUNG MR. CRUGER AND JACK 


It was the middle of February—the 
fourteenth. Jack handed Kate an envel- 
ope, formidable and official. The red 
broke out in each cheek and crept up to 
the roots of her hair. It was as though she 
had read the document within by sense of 
touch. 

“Your valentine,” explained Jack, and 
since her hands shook a little, he was so 
good as to take the marriage license from 
the big envelope and unfold it to her 
eyes. “The wedding will take place a 
week from to-day.” Jack’s manner was 
challenging and magnificent. This time 
Kate did not talk of delay. 

Jack informed and invited the gore- 
loving broker and young Mr. Cruger. 
They said they were “charmed,” and ac- 
cepted. Yes, they knew the place—every- 
body knew the place—the Little Church 
Around the Corner, 

“That reminds me,” broke out young 
Mr. Cruger, as though some sudden 
thought had struck him. “I say, now, you 
wouldn’t mind if we made it a double 
wedding ?—wouldn’t object if I got mar- 
ried, too?” 

Wherefore, it Doctor 


befell that 
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Houghton performed the wedding cere- 
mony over two couples instead of one, 
while Kate’s invalid mother looked 
placidly on. 

The gore-loving broker and young 
Mr. Vandergeeze were present, the for- 
mer showing approval, the latter alarm. 

“Happy!” repeated young Mr. Cru- 
ger. The gore-loving broker had used 
the word in offering congratulations. 

“Man, such is the length and breadth 
and tender depth of my happiness, I’d 
have asked that bounder Barney to be 
here if he’d only stayed in town.” 

“So you were the rosebud Turk?” said 
the black-eyed one to Jack as, following 
the wedding, they stood in the church. 
“T ought surely to forgive the deception, 
since it has brought me so much happi- 
ness.” 

“No deception, Mary!” interrupted 
young Mr. Cruger; “no deception! Jack 
held my proxy for that Radley-Barton 
ball. I’d have said and done as he did, 
had 1 been, personally, there.” 

“I’m not so sure, Will,” returned the 
black-eyed one; “you’re so awfully stub- 
born.” 


Young Mr. Cruger talked and the Chief roared 





Nature Faking and Mrs. Phelan 
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HEN Lester Robinson went into 

Mrs. Phelan’s pawn-shop he found 
her waiting on a customer herself. This 
was a well-dressed young man who spoke 
with an assured voice—a trifle too as- 
sured, Lester thought, to have been long 
a frequenter of pawn-shops, He was en- 
gaged in that process known to the young 
as “soaking your watch.” 

Mrs. Phelan beckoned Lester into her 
sitting-room back of the pawn-shop and 
left Fred Brennan in possession. 

“Now, what d’yuh think o’ him?” she 
demanded. “D’yuh think he’s jus’ been 
on a spree an’ needs a lesson, or d’yuh 
think he’s got hard up?” 

“What do you think?” asked Lester. 

“Well, what I know of life tells me 
that he’s jus’ bin hittin’ it up—” 

“And so,” asked Lester, knowing the 
method by which his friend made loans, 
“he didn’t get much on it?” 

“Aw,” Mrs. Phelan confessed shame- 
facedly, “I s’pose I’m an awful ol’ fool, 
but I like his looks, an’ then I wanted 
to feel good inside. You never get too old 
in this worl’ to feel vain over doin’ a 
kind ack. An’ then too, I done a thing 
this mornin’ that I never thought to do 
in my life—I done a thing I didn’t think 
wild horses would make me do; / bin 
an’ complained on a tenant. 

“Yes, that’s what I done, but I will 
say that the city aint no place f’r a robin. 
There’s a tailor moved in on the foist 
floor where I live an’ he’s got a robin. 
Now, you know me; I don’t mind the 
Elevated goin’ pas’ my windah, an’ I’ve 
lived with some fierce tenants right 
acrost the yard from me where there’d 
be fights ev’ry night, screechin’ of mur- 
der, an’ I slep’ through ’em all. An’ you 
know that black-an’-tan joint across the 
way from where I live didn’t usto be 
no sylvan solitude. There was more noise 


there than a breath o’ wind blowin’ 
through the daisies, but none of all that 
disturbed me. 

“But when it comes to a robin gettin’ 
up at four in the mornin’ jus’ when 
you’re gettin’ your best sleep, an’ goin’ 
‘Hurrlup! Hurrlup! Hurrlup! Hurrlup!’ 
it’s more’n I c’n stan’. I had my rest 
broke like that f’r three nights an’ I 
stood it, an’ then my sister, Beller, who’s 
moved up to 145th Street near St. Nich- 
olas Avenoo, an’ acks like she had gone 
to live in the crystal halls of the Lord 
because of it, sails in an’ she sez: 

““*W’y, May!’ sez she, ‘w’y, May, wot 
ails yuh? It’s this awful close air down 
here in this ninth ward. If you’d only 
move up-town to a reel refined neigh- 
borhood ; this noise an’ foul air is killin’ 
you,’ she sez. 

“That made me sore. ‘We aint no 
further,’ sez she, ‘from the theayters 
than you are here, with the subway ex- 
press.’ 

“So I sez to her reel sharp: 

“Beller, when I want to join the 
Harlem liars, I’ll let you know. It’s a 
boid that’s ailin’ me, an’ you know what 
I think o’ boids, Beller. The proper 
place for a boid in the city is on the 
table—cooked.’ 

“At this she took herself off an’ I'll 
tell you w’y in a minute for cooked boids 
is a sore place with her and I wouldn't 
’a’ brought it up but that there’s some- 
thing in Beller’s airs that gets my goat. 
But when I wuz kep’ awake with ‘Hurr- 
lup! Hurrlup! Hurrlup! Hurrlup! \ast 
night again an’ not a wink o’ sleep from 
four on, an’ me not gettin’ home from 
the theayter ’till one, w’y I up an’ com- 
plained. 

“T tell you, Mr. Rob’nson, that all 
this talk about boids an’ boid-song is 
bunk. My frien’ Mis’ Essenheimer, got 
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dippy on boids; she got a book about 
How to Tell Our Songsters’ an’ ore day 
ist Summer she comes to me an’ sez: 

‘“*Nex’ Sunday let’s go out an’ listen 
to boid-song.’ 

“T thought it wuz foolishness but I 
hate to throw cold water on the en- 
thusiasm of a frien’. She had it all 
planned out how to go across to the Pal- 
sades, up to the 125th Street Ferry an’ 
take a trolley out to the woods an’ walk 
around. 

‘“ “Now, that’s a way to spend a Sun- 
lay, aint it, with beaches—Coney an’ 
South an’ Luna Park an’ a lovely cool 
sea ride home?’ sez I. I couldn’t help 
t as that’s what I say is neglectin’ the 
goods that Providence has put right to 
your hand. 

“Sez she, “There’s natural beauties 
that God has put to your hand, too. The 
Palisades is the work o’ God an’ Luna 
Park is done by man.’ 

‘“*Well,’ I sez, ‘if you can show me 
anything prettier than the lignts o’ Coney 
against the sky, an’ if God didn’t make 
the electricity an’ the sea I'd like to know 
who did?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ sez she, ‘God didn’t make no 
loop-the-loops.’ 

“*?*Twas God made soft-shell crabs,’ 
SCZ I. 


‘ce 





He made the boids,’ sez she. 

““*Boids is awful dear nowadays,’ sez 
[. ‘I c’n remember when I wuz a goil 
when you could buy a boid even if you 
wasn’t a millionaire.’ 

“‘How you do favor your stomick, 
May,’ sez she. An’ so with one thing an’ 
another I promised I’d go with her. 

“Tt was fierce an’ hot that day, but we 
found a nice little road-house overlook- 
in’ the river an’ trees all ’round ‘it an’ 
some fine beer. But instead of sittin’ 
there an’ enjoyin’ the view—though 
things wuz tame enough—what did Mis’ 
Essenheimer say but, ‘We mus’ go an’ 
look for boids!’ 

“Wy can’t you sit still an’ wait for 
‘em to come to you?’ I asked. 

“¢That’s no way for a true boid-lover 
to ack!’ sez she. ‘The shy little songsters 
don’t never come to nobody.’ 

“So we trailed ’round under them 
trees an’ got our clo’es tore up some. 
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Bimeby a reel fine-lookin’ boid hopped 
around by us, an’ we set still as posts 
while he hopped up an’ down. Then a 
muskitah lit on me an’ | was goin’ to 
slap it, but Mis’ Essenheimer grabs my 
han’. 

““Sh! You’ll scare it!’ sez she. 

“We waited about three minutes when 
‘Squawk! Squawk’ went that boid, an’ 
I swear to goodness, Mr. Rob’nson, it 
was a fierce noise that that songster let 
out. “Squawk!” he said, ‘Squawk! 
Squawk!’ an’ flew away. An’ w’en I 
looked at my han’s there wuz three big 
muskitah bites! 

“Well, you’d think that’d damp her, 
wouldn’t you? But no! We had to track 
around some more an’ I spoiled the collar 
o’ my dress with perspiration. Walkin’ 
through underbrush in Jersey on a hot 
Summer afternoon aint what a fleshy 
woman like me otta do—an’ I says as 
much to Mis’ Essenheimer. 

“‘Sh!’ sez she, which wuz about all 
the conversation she managed that aft- 
ernoon. Whenever I’d open my head— 
‘Sh!’ she’d say. If I went to slap a mus- 
kitah—‘Sh!’ she’d say again. If I went 
to ease my position when we wuz listen- 
in’ for boid-song—‘Sh!’ ’twould be. It 
wasn’t my idea of a pleasant holiday, Mr. 
Rob’nson ! 

“Soon she spotted another boid, We 
set an’ waited ; we didn’t haf to wait long. 
This is how it went.” 

Mrs. Phelan imitated with conscien- 
tious exactness the noise of a squeaky 
door. 

“*That’s only its note of fear—come 
away—we’re distoibin’ it!’ sez Mis’ Es- 
senheimer, an’ as far off as we could hear, 
we heard this.” 

Mrs. Phelan again imitated the squeaky 
door. 

“Then we met up with another boid, 
an’ ‘Squee! Squee! Squee! Squee!’ he 
goes, ‘Squee! Squee! Squee! Squee!’ 

“ ‘Now,’ sez I, ‘Poil Essenheimer, this 
is enough for me!’ 

“T always thought my Uncle John was 
crotchety because he said that the only 
thing that reconciled him to gettin’ deaf 
wuz becuz he didn’t need to be wakened 
up any more mornin’s by them blankety 
boids. Now I know what he meant. I 
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thank God that my lot wuz cast in a 
city an’ that I don’t haf to hear cows 
bellerin’ nor any hens nor roosters nor all 
the other noises that upset you so when 
you're away in the country. 

" “That’s how I learned there aint no 
bigger game o’ bunk than this Nature 
game when it comes to boid-song. I’ve 
bin out, an’ I’ve heard it, an’ | know 
The only kind of boid that can sing is 
city boids, like c’naries. Now a c¢’nar\ 
can sing, an’ you c’n hush ’em up by put 
tin’ a black cloth over their cages, an’ 
they don’t get up on you at four o'clock 
in the mornin’. 

“*Twuzn’t long after I had heard 
with my own ears what a foolishness it 
wuz to talk about boid-song, that I went 
up to visit my sister Beller. The foist 
sound that struck my ears wuz a queer 
grumblin’ noise—Aarve. Karoo! Ka 
roo! Karoo! 

“What's that karoo.n'/’ sez I. 

“Beller drawed herself up kind o’ stiff. 

“““Them’s doves,’ sez she. 

* ‘Doves!’ sez I. ‘What’s doves doin’ 
here ?’ 

“*They’re my pet doves,’ sez she, 

“Have you gone into the poultry bus- 
iness, an’ you livin’ in a flat, Beller?’ I 
asks. 

“At that she tossed her head—vou 
seen her do it, Mr. Rob’nson. Wouldn't 
it jolt you to have your sister toss her 
head at you like that? 

“ ‘Doves,’ sez she, ‘is much more re 
fined than c’naries.’ 

““ *How’s that?’ sez I, kinda cross be- 
cuz Beller knows as well as you, I always 
kep’ c’naries. 

“*Their color’s more refined,’ sez she 
in a ca’m, superior, Harlem tone. D’vuh 
ever notice, Mr. Rob’nson, the superior 
tone a poyson has the foist year they 
come to live in Harlem or the country? 
W’y is it? I don’t know. 

‘Then,’ sez she, ‘they’re more sooth 
in’; they don’t sing fit to boist their- 
selves ; they jes’ coo.’ 

“Is that what they’re doin’ now? | 
asks. 

“ ‘Ves’ sez she, kinda short. 

“‘Can’t you throw a cloth over their 
cage or something while I’m here, Bel 
ler?’ I asks. 


“I’m sorry you don’t like it,’ she sez 
reel stiff, ‘an’ if you don’t—’ 

‘What she wuz near to doin’ was tellin’ 
me that if I didn’t like the noise her 
doves wuz makin’ | could beat it, but 
she thought better of it, for Beller, with 
all the side she’s puttin’ on, aint one to 
go back on her own fam'ly. 

“To humor her I went an’ looked at 
the doves. 

***Doves!’ sez I, ‘Pigeons, Beller, jes’ 
plain pigeons ; the kind you c’n see peck- 
in’ in the street any afternoon along with 
the sparrahs. You didn’t pay money for 
‘em, | hope.’ 

“Beller shet her mouth reel tight an’ 
then began talkin’ to ’em for all the world 
as if they was c’naries. Now, Mr. Rob’n- 
son, there’s reason in all things; you 
wouldn’t go an’ chirrup to a young bull 
calf, would you, like you would to a 
baby? An’ when I heard Beller chirpin’ 
to them big pigeons, that could swallah 
a piece 0’ corn as big as the end o’ your 
thumb an’ not wink at it, as though they 
wuz little c’nary boids, I laughed. I didn’t 
mean to laugh out loud, an’ if I hadn’t 
turned it off, there’d have bin hurt feel- 
in’s, 

“That’s what boids does in fam’lies. 
They come between folks. I seen homes 
boisted by boid-keepin’. Up to New Ro- 
chelle Joey Murphy bought him an in- 
cubator an’ Loo she come down to my 
sister’s an’ was gettin’ her head mar- 
celled, an’ there wuz tears standin’ in her 
eyes, 

‘*Me needin’ so many things,’ sez she, 
‘an’ him gettin’ a incubator, an’ down 
in the cellar an’ all!’ 

“Well, Mr. Rob’nson, Joey used to 
sit up nights holdin’ that incubator’s 
hand,,an’ in the end jes’ two Plymouth 
Rocks grew up, an’ Loo figured they cost 
him sixteen per. An’ before that incu- 
bator come they was the _lovin’est 
couple—”’ 

“Was it her figuring, or the incubator 
that made the feeling?” Lester wanted 
to know, but Mrs. Phelan paid no at- 
tention. 

“So that’s why I say that there’s some- 
thing about boids that aint good f’r folks 
excep’ to be et. I went away feelin’ sore 
with Beller actin’ so nifty an’ all, 
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“Now the Dorians live right nex’ door 

to Beller an’ though they aint in the same 
use, their kitchens give on the same 
r-shaft, an’ one night three or four days 
fter, they asked me an’ Beller to take 
nner with ’em early on account o’ their 
vin’ got tickets to the Harlem Op’ra 

House. When I got up to Beller’s, I 
und her throwin’ a fit. 

“What ails you?’ sez I. 

“It’s them confounded doves,’ sez 
Cholly. ‘She’s tunin’ up f’r you now, 
\[ame.’ 

‘They’re lost,’ sez Beller, cryin’ hard- 
rn ever. 

‘I never heard the fair, fond dove 
1ourned until Beller give me a good ex- 
bition of it. 

‘When did you lose ’em?’ I asked. 

“‘Vistiddy,’ sez Cholly, disgusted, 
‘an’ she’s bin goin’ on ev’ry little while 
like this ever since. When I tell her I'll 
get her some more she gives me the boo- 
hoo. Wouldn't it eat you?’ 

‘“*Well,’ sez I, seein’ she wuz dressed. 
‘You’re goin’ to look something fierce 
over to Dorian’s if you don’t wash out 
your eyes an’ put some powder on your 
nose.’ 

“T didn’t have much patience becuz 
there she wuz stoppin’ an’ mournin’ an’ 
her cwaffoor most elab-rate an’ elegant. 
She must’ve spent a good two hours on 
her hair, Mr. Rob’nson, an’ then set down 
when she got it good an’ through an’ 
begun to have weeps again over them pi- 
geons. I tell you, you get to have dry eyes 
to get your hair up all by yourself these 
days. 

‘““*How d’yuh lose your pigeons, Bel- 
ler?’ sez I, tryin’ to take her mind off. 

Why,’ sez she, ‘I left my doves out 
on the fire-escape yistiddy mornin’ an’ 
when I come back the door was open an’ 
the doves was gone.’ 

“Once over to Dorian’s, Beller cherked 
up, but she kinda sniffed tellin’ about 
her sad loss; an’ a queer kinda stiffness 
come in the air when she told about it. 
I see Beryl an’ George sortah exchange 
a glance an’ Beryl shake her head, an’ 
Beryl wuz as sympathetic as could be, 
though I knew she wouldn’t have no more 
patience with pigeons than if they had 
been vermin, 
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“The dinner was all right till we got 
to pigeon pie. I didn’t say nothing about 
what it was, but Cholly spoke right up. 

‘““*My,’ sez he, ‘this pigeon pie does 
taste good! What market d’you get pi- 
geons in around here, Beryl?’ An’ George 
he spoke up reel proud, like a man is 
when he has for once helped his wife 
out in house-keepin’. 

“*That was my idea,’ he sez, ‘but I 
only could get four; then I saw a kid 
on a stoop with a couple o’ pigeons in 
a cage, an’ as these was jest what we 
needed to make six, I ast the kid what 
he wanted f’r ’em an’ so I brought ’em 
home !’ 

“T saw Beryl givin’ awful looks to 
George, but he sailed on jes’ like a man 
will, an’ she wasn’t near enough to reach 
out an’ kick him, which is the only way 
I ever found was any good in hushin’ up 
a man. 

““What color was them pigeons?’ 
asks Beller. 

“ “Wy they wuz gray with kinda shiny 
fronts,’ sez he. An’ then in an awful ca’m 
voice Beller asks: 

“*An’ wot stoop d’you find ’em on? 
Isn’t it sorta unusual to find boys with 
pigeons on stoops ?’ ’ 

“ "Wy, let’s see—w’y, it wuz your 
stoop,’ sez George, beginnin’ to tumble. 
An’ here Beller gave an awful squawk. 

“I’ve et my own doves,’ sez she. ‘I’ve 
et up my own pet dove-boids ! Oh, what’ll 
I do? What’ll I do? An’ you—you, 
Dorian, you—you otta have 
known they wuz my doves; you’ve seen 
"em over to my house often enough!’ 

“An’ he sez: ‘Honest to Gawd, Beller 
—honest to Gawd, I never thought of 
them pigeons as your doves at all! How 
could I knew them pigeons that boy was 
sellin’ was doves?’ 

“An’ here Beller jest eased up the 
strained situation by goin’ off into the 
high-strikes, which was the bes’ thing 
she could have done, for I could see she 
was jus’ gettin’ to the point where she 
shuts her mouth tight an’ goes home an’ 
don’t speak again for a year or two 
mebbe, an’ which was what would’ve hap- 
pened between her an’ the Dorians. But 
the high-strikes aint the woist thing a 
woman c’n do. By faintin’ an’ high-strikes 
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there’s lots of strained situations can be 
eased up. When it comes to throwin’ a 
real fit like that or gettin’ mad, give me 
the high-strikes ev’ry time — it’s over 
sooner, 

‘Jus’ as I was hurryin’ out to help 
Bervl with Beller. | heard Cholly say to 
(seorge: 

van) vlad we et ’em! Say, d’you ever 
hear doves? They’re fierce’ 

“So, you see, Mr. Rob’nson, w’y it is 
I jus’ have a natchrel dislike f’r boids. 


There my own sister made her husban’ 
uncomf’table along with her foolishness 
an’ come within an ace o’ fightin’ with 
me an’ her bes’ frien’s, an’ as it all turned 
Out. It was jus’ the kindness o’ the Lord 
that let us eat them pigeons that night, 
becuz Beller an’ I surely woul!d’ve come 
to woids over ’em foist or last. 

“No, Mr. Rob’nson, all this fussin’ 
about boids unless they’re c’naries or the 
folks is natchrel-born farmers, don’t lead 


) 


to no good. It’s all puttin’ on of airs! 


The Call of the Troop 


BY PAUL H. HARRIS 


{LLUSTRATED BY PV. E. IVORY 


It’s easy enough to chirp verses 

With highballs under your belt 

But how about next day’s curses 

Describing just how you felt? 

It’s hell to be a patriot and drill the 
whole day long 

And the man worth while 

Is the man with the pile 

Which buyeth ye freedom and song. 


S° SANG trooper 59 on a summer's 
day in Fort Robinson, Nebraska. 

“That’s called ‘An Ode to Pay Day,’ ”’ 
he explained. “And it’s some ode, believe 
me.”’ 

His “bunkie” squ:rmed over on his left 
side and let drive a well meaning punt in 
the minstrel’s direction. 

“What did you ever enlist for?” he 
complained sleepily. “Bet your folks 
couldn’t stand your noise around the old 
fireside and roped you down to the re 
cruiting office like a locoed maverick. 
Will you cease? This Anna Gould cot 
and me have a pressing engagement for 
about one-half of the hour hand’s jour- 
ney. As a singer you are indeed super- 
latively and ridiculously punk, and it’s a 
cinch the phonograph firms will never 
clamor for your records.” 

‘Bones,” otherwise known on descrip- 
tive lists as Trooper Billy Bowman, 
Number 59, continued humming cheer 
fully, unabashed and painfully wide 
awake. 


‘Thou shalt not do bunk fatigue,” he 
responded oracularly. “For lo! There has 
arriven a day when the very circumam- 
bient ether is charged with war and ru- 
mors of war. I happen to know, oh 
snoozehead, that our regiment leaves for 
the Philippines within the fortnight.” 

“What!” ejaculated the now  thor- 
oughly awakened defender of his tobacco 
and country. “Within two weeks it’s us 
for Goo-Goo Land? Go on, you're kid- 
ding.” : 

“T am not kidding, oh bow-legged pup. 
Would that I were, for I have heard pass- 
ing discouraging reports of said hotbed 
of misunderstandings. Ever since one 
General Otis promised little Emilio Ag- 
uinaldo more goods than he could deliver, 
meaning freedom for Aggie’s beloved 
fatherland, the natives have been amus 
ingly peevish. In fact ‘tis said that not 
a few bold lads in khaki—” 

“Oh, shut up.” 

“What’s the real dope ?” 

“Do we go from ’Frisco or Seattle ?” 

“How long does the trip take ?” 

Questions were being fired at Bowman 
from all sides. He was the center of a 
suddenly revived group of troopers. 

“Bones” could not resist the oppor- 
tunity to pose and incidentally borrowed 
the “makings” from now willing hands. 

“*Tis true, men. We depart ere the 
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itumn leaves shall have seared to beau 

us brown; shortly we shall indeed be 
ipon our way.” 

“How do you know so much about it ?” 
nquired his ever doubting bunkie. 

‘“‘Slumgully, it pains me to see you thus 
doubt my every word ; indeed it does. But 

r the benefit of all pirates here assem- 

led I will state that when I passed in 

e rear of the Colonel’s quarters this 
morning upon my daily jaunt to the feet 

lls, where I would seek communion 
with the muses and soar to that higher 
plane where—” 

With one accord they fell upon the 
loquacious trooper and finally managed 
to extract from his shirt pocket a crum- 
pled yellow sheet signed ‘Niles, Secre- 
tary.” The brief cold lines of this missive 
conveyed orders for the Sixteenth U. S. 
Cavalry to proceed by first available 
transportation to Seattle, Washington, 
thence embarking to Manila, P. I. 

“Bones” naively explained that the 
telegram had blown out of the back win- 
dow of the Coionel’s room, but all present 
remarked suggestively that his well 
known standing with the Colonel’s 
“kitchen mechanic” and lady of all work 
might have helped some. 

‘he news spread like a prairie fire ; 
every man in the troop was on edge im- 
mediately, and the next three weeks were 
a continual round of packing and con- 
fusion. 

Saddle blankets would get 
most wonderfully with other 
junk ; canteens and carbine boots became 
strangely and suddenly missing. Every 
different piece of equipment has the 
trooper’s number stamped upon it and 

sowman’s carbine boot had _ passed 

through several previous hands. It was 
stamped with many private hieroglyphics 
of former owners and to these he had 
added his own brand, but when he came 
to search the stable pegs for it, no car- 
bine boot bearing “59” could be found. 
High and low he searched, for the value 
of any lost equipment is taken from the 
next month’s princely stipend of the un- 
fortunate patriot. 

“Say, Ed,” growled Bowman, after he 
emerged from a particularly dusty cor- 
ner of the stable store-room, “have you 
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seen a sun-burned carbine boot answering 
to the name of Bones?” 

“T have not,” responded No. 60. “Nor 
have I discovered the present where- 
abouts of one fat saddle which formerly 
supported my manly frame. Thank your 
stars that it’s not your carbine. Ever since 
that rooky bunch of Baltimore river rats 
joined this noble troop, it’s been a case of 
stand on your lockers when the lights go 
out. I’d like to catch one of them at it. It 
would give me great glee to assist in an 
official blacksnaking of one of that light 
fingered crowd.” 

3owman nodded gloomily in assent. 
He was angry and quite ready to believe 
his bunkie’s guess was correct. The last 
bunch of recruits to join the troop had 
been a hard lot. The thing worried him all 
day and several times he was on the point 
of making one of the Baltimore crowd 
unpack his equipment kit to see if the 
missing carbine boot were in the other’s 
outfit, but stopped when he thought how 
foolish it would make him look if Davies 
should be innocent, particularly in view 
of his well known antipathy for this 
shifty-eyed young man. The packing had 
gone so far that he had to let the matter 
drop for the time, little thinking what a 
big mountain this mole hill was to grow 
into for him over in the Islands. 

The packing and sorting days were 
finally brought to a fuming end; down 
at the track the troop train waited for 
them. Reservation Indians and very re- 
served gamblers were among the chief 
mourners as their common prey em- 
barked. A few “biscuit shooters” and 
“Merely Mary Anns” from Officers’ Row 
wept copiously; the wheezy engine 
coughed complainingly ; horses whinnied 
and the soldiers sang joyously at this last 
sight of an unbecoming landscape; the 
fat conductor waved the “all aboard ;” 
Troop “A” was on its way to the wars. 

It was the same old trip that all pro- 
tectors of the Stars and Stripes know so 
well. The girls who asked for buttons 
when the train stopped all giggled in the 
same key; town after town contributed 
its yawping citizens. 

Seattle and Magnolia Bluffs, where 
the regiment camped, were one long pean 
of joy. To those of “A” troop who had 








They went to the deck again, Bowman on top 
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just emerged from the undefiled sand 
ines of Fort Robinson, the flesh pots of 
ie Town of the Totem Pole smacked 
xceeding fine. Two whole months’ pay 
na lump “helped some,” and it was a 
swollen headed crowd that rode its 
hargers down Fourth Avenue to the 
\rmy docks the day the regiment left. 

And right there the estimable “Bones” 
began his long career of misfortune. His 
shirt was crammed full with its burden 
of Kentucky sunshine. No true soldier 
ould resist those tavern keepers who 
nsisted on giving them something as a 
souvenir besides a headache; and when 
Bowman dismounted at the docks from 
“Windy Bill,’ his beloved equine, he 
rattled like a junk shop in a gale. 

He fell in line with the rest of the 
troop just as the dread message traveled 
down the files that everybody going 
iboard was being searched for vinous 
liquors in bottles, 

“It’s all right,” quoth Edwards softly. 
“Pop Wagner is doing the frisking of the 
person, and you know him. Slip him the 
wink and I think you'll get by with that 
young distillery you are packing. Pop is 
there when it comes to the divvying up 
thing, and will doubtless see you later.” 

“You're almost human,” mumbled 
trooper 59 gratefully, as ‘““The Papagoe”’ 
came down the line looking over his men. 
Even that staid West Pointer was on the 
verge of smiles. A soldier half-seas-over 
trying to stand at attention and look in- 
nocent of all alcoholic guile is indeed an 
imazing sight. 

The hot sun had its awful effect, and 
as they trudged up the gang-plank Bow- 
man felt the high-balls surge within him. 

“Oi, Oi, if I ever get up this gang- 
plank without fatling off I’m the candy 
kid,” he confided to the man on his right. 
‘My pins are sure wobbly.” 

“Got any liquor stored on your out- 
side?’ Sergeant Pop Wagner was growl- 
ing. 

“Nix, kid, you’re in on it,” softly re- 
sponded the heavily laden one, as he 
shifted a quart around so that it inter- 
fered less with the perspective of his 
straight front. 

“Pop” glanced up quickly; gently ran 
his hands over the lumpy outlines of the 
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happy horseman and gruffly passed him 
through the gauntlet, 

But alas, ‘‘Bones’” looked behind him 
after reaching the deck and failed to hear 
the warning shouts of his comrades at 
arms. He stepped firmly but surely over 
some obstacle which he felt hit his legs 
and landed—on a giving, innocuous 
stratum of air! Some blanket rolls at the 
bottom of the open hatch into which he 
had marched, broke his fall; fifty-six 
men roared gleefully as the sound of 
crashing glass filled the afternoon air. 

It was a morose, dismal accident ; not 
a drop was saved; and the language 
which emitted from the fallen smuggler 
in a voice vibrant with the unholy pas- 
sion of the moment, was never printed in 
the copy books of our childhood. “Pop” 
Wagner, of the dividing disposition, 
while avoiding the reproachful eye of 
“The Papagoe,” likewise had a few state- 
ments to make regarding the unfortunate 
affair. 

Of course Bowman was “thrown in 
the brig” for seven long days of “kitchen 
police,” and he passed his waking hours 
between the gentle pastime of peeling 
spuds and seeking the staunch ship’s rail, 
there to hang in misery and pray for land 
with a capital “L.” 

Finally the day of “Bones’” release 
came and he sought the untrammeled 
paths of upper-deck liberty. Gibes of 
varying thickness met him at every turn, 
bunkie Edwards being particularly good 
at offering false sympathy over his recent 
downfall. Bowman took it all very equa- 
bly at first, but finally had publicly to 
admit that such unseemly jests over his 
sad mis-step grated horribly on _ his 
nerves. 

“In fact,” he announced to a bunch 
sitting back of the smoke-stack one night, 
“the next misguided son of Mars who 
essays to slip me the verbal harpoon on 
this distressing subject is going to get 
something hung over his eye.” 

Davies, his particular béte noir, 
grinned derisively at Bowman. 

“Who are you going to get to help 
you?” he inquired. 

“A proficient member of the Burial 
Corps might come in handy,” snapped 
“Bones,” the color slowly leaving his 
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face as his cheek bones bulged. Everyone 
in the group knew the “show-down”’ had 
come between these two; each was well 
known to hate the other; the “defi” had 
gone forth. 

Bowman and the River Rat 
their feet as the group edged back re 
spectfully. Each in his way was 
brave; their eyes flashed cave-man mes 


rose to 
own 


sages, 

“Ugh,” grunted Bowman, as Davies 
smote him on the jaw and simultaneously 
let drive a wicked right for his midriff. 
Neither man spoke; it was strange in 
view of the améunt of blood spilled, to 
consider how noiseless the fight was. The 
group around the two gladiators stood 
pop-eyed with joy; such a battle had not 
been on the boards for many moons. They 
went down hard two or three times; 
scrambling lightly to their feet again, 
they exchanged vicious hooks and jabs. 


So far quarter had neither been asked | 


nor given. 

“You're yellow,” 
tween anger. 
now, you dog.” 

The River Rat was breaking ground ; 
the pace was too swift for him; he had 
underestimated the power behind those 
skinny shoulders. Bowman rained blows 
in mercilessly ; Davies clinched and they 
went to the deck again, wrestling and 
cursing, Bowman on top. 

Something white flashed wickedly. 

“You would, would you?” panted 
Bowman. ‘“Ah-h-h-h, take that!’ and he 
suddenly jiu jitsu-ed the River Rat’s 
arm behind his back until it snapped 
sickeningly. The knife which Davies had 
managed to draw from his pocket fell on 
the deck, and the sight seemed to make a 
madman of the usually placid “Bones.” 
Before the crowd which had gathered 
could interfere, he had struck the pros- 
trate man viciously again and again. 

“Pop” -Wagner suddenly elbowed 
through the crowd and sprang between 
3owman and the spineless young man 
who lay on the deck mingling tears with 
his own red blood—cowering, whipped. 

“What do you mean, lamming a man 
like that?” growled the old Sergeant as 
he tried to shake Bowman out of his 
anger-trance. 


gritted ‘“‘Bones’”’ be- 


sobs of “You're quitting 
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you too, eh?” yelled the 
trooper, who had run amuck. “Take that, 
you old dub.” And before the astonished 
crowd, Bowman felled the “Non-com” 
like an ox. After they had all subdued 
him at the cost of many sore heads and 
shins, a weeping, heart-sick, dazed 
trooper was led back to the brig, crying 
from sheer anger and reaction. Among 
the chief shin sufferers was his own 
bunkie Edwards, so there could be little 
doubt that his temporary dementia was 
genuine. 

At the court-martial, Davies showed 
up with his arm in a sling and was ad- 
judged to have been sufficiently punished 
as it was. “The Papagoe’”’ gave Bowman 
“three thirty’ — which means three 
months in the Bastille and thirty dollars 
pay forfeited ; to the River Rat he handed 
a lecture on the futility of joking red- 
headed men. 

Few descriptions of jail life are really 
interesting, so this drear portion of our 
hero’s hectic existence can be lightly 
passed over. Suffice it to say that Bow- 
man firmly resolved to desert at the first 
opportunity. They all do that. No man- 
child ever gota good dose of the strap 
without firmly resolving to run away 
from home and emulate the example of 
that loose-moraled gentleman known to 
history as Captain Kidd. 

He was in durance vile during all the 
beautiful trip through the Inland Sea of 
Japan, and every day added to his grim- 
ness of purpose. He had heard about the 
Philippines and knew what a slim chance 
he would have of getting away in a coun- 
try net-worked by Uncle Sam’s minions, 
but he meant to make a try for it at the 
first opportunity. Even Manila Bay, with 
its funny native boats, screeching of 
launches and bustle of landing failed to 
awaken him from his lethargic state of 
mulish coma. 

From Manila “A” Troop was trans- 
ferred to Iloilo, on the Island of Panay, 
and the prisoners whose terms were about 
up, excitedly discussed the probable rate 
of mortality which they would encounter. 
3owman had exactly “two more weeks 
and a breakfast” to serve when the troop 
reached the funny little town with the 
mellifluous name, and his quick, scanning 
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eye took in many things as the —__ 
prisoners were unloaded. With 
great joy he noted that in Iloilo 
Bay there was generally a 
chance of “hopping a Hong 
onger’”’—soldier talk for em- 
barking between suns on a 
barque bound for Far Cathay. 
Che troop was landed in Iloilo 
during the infamous “rainy 
season,” and the day Bowman 
was released from the guard 
house was not particularly 
memorable. Even the wild tales 
which Edwards told him of 
the American renegade who 
was aiding the pestiferous i- 
surrectos so materially in their 
nightly attacks on the outposts 
failed to interest him. He hated 
the whole troop collectively ; 
and even the news that his old 
enemy Davies, the River Rat. 
was missing after one of those 
midnight raids of the natives, 
failed absolutely to stir his 
pulse. “The Papagoe” called | 
him to his quarters a couple of | 
days after his release. 

“My boy,” the Lieutenani | 
said, “you’ve got the wrong | 
system. I know you are a good | 
soldier and my troop is a good | 
troop, so it’s just the place for 
you. Forget what you’ve been 
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through and brace up. There’s 
no use harboring a blind dis- 
trust of all of us just because 
you went off your head for a moment. 
Brace up; remember that Troop A asks 
no more of its men than it can give, for 
it’s an honor to belong to the best troop 
of cavalry in the best army in the world.” 

But this had little effect on the red- 
haired recalcitrant, who figured that “all 
the non-coms had it in for him.” He 
took no one into his confidence on the 
night he picked out to desert, for his 
heart was very heavy within him; the 
world was a cold place indeed. He had 
already gone over to Iloilo to make sure 
that he would find a China-bound ship 
in the harbor that night. 

He walked rapidly out of the confines 
of the post, looking always to the front, 





** Come on. beat it for headquarters! 


and cut across fields for the shortest 
route to Iloilo. As he stumbled through 
a particularly vile rice paddy, he saw a 
road that was new to him and apparently 
led to the town. He took a chance and 
within five minutes had to acknowledge 
that he was lost—a woodsman born in 
West Virginia, lost in the woods of 
Luzon. 

“Oh, for a clear sky,” he growled im- 
potently. And the overturned heavens 
answered him with their saturating mock- 
ery. Trooper 59 sat down on a rock to 
think it over, then suddenly he heard a 
splashing down the road which stood out 
from the rest of the night’s wafery noises. 
He stopped cursing and listened closely. 
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the tropical wonders he had 

the moon suddenly broke 
through the rain. And at that the cause 
of this particular noise appeared—a 
horse and rider. As they came into view 
in the patch of moonlight which broke 
through the dense bamboo, he could see 
that the rider was himself on the alert, 
riding erect and peering intently at the 
road-sides. As the horseman came nearer, 
Bowman drew back quickly and scanned 
him with care. At the beast’s right flank 
hung a carbine boot and on it was his 
own hand-éengraved number — “59!” 
Quickly there flashed into his brain the 
memory of his missing equipment back 
at Fort Robinson. The pony stumbled in 
a bog hole and the rider straightened up 
with a grunt. Bowman’s fascinated gaze 
traveled higher and he saw that the native 
astride the animal was a very ordinary, 
sleepy looking “Little Brown Brother ;” 
his red shirt and trousers alone indicated 
that he was one-of the elect whose mis- 
sion in life it was to persecute A meri- 
canos. 

The horse and rider passed by before 
Bowman’s thoughts collected and sud- 
denly and inexplicably there began 
pounding through his brain a familiar 
sentence. It was strange to him that he 
should remember just this one of “The 
Papagoe’s” articles of faith: 

The best troop of Cavalry in the best 
Army in the world. 

Red-headed people are surely hair 
trigger thinkers; they seize an impulse 
and run with it like a cold-water trout. 
Bones” flashingly realized that his 
whole recent view-point of the troop was 


Like one of 
read about, 


sé 


joyous memories of days when 


wrong ; 
he was a good soldier tugged at his heart 
chords ; the love of the born soldier for 
his troop, “the best troop,” surged con- 
vulsively within his boyish soul. 

His eyes snapped quickly with the de- 
sire of conquest.; his nostrils sniffed the 
war air lovingly. Here was a horse bear- 
ing an insurrecto rider and his own old 
carbine boot. There was but one way to 
get the explanation and that was to fol- 
low the horse. The jungle swallowed 
them as he felt the thrill of the chase 
course through his veins. 

Keeping within seeing distance, the 
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stealthy “Bones” finally saw the native 
dismount and give a low call between his 
trumpeted hands. An insurrecto sentinel 
suddenly appeared from the bowels of 
the jungle; horse and rider were passed 
within the lines. Bowman could now hear 
the shuffling of many horses; an occa- 
sional smack of iron on iron told him that 
the insurrectos were preparing for a 
foray. He slunk-closer to their camp and 
wiggled sagaciously upon his stomach. 
A beautifully tall cocoanut palm offered 
inviting arms and he quietly maneu- 
vered until he got upon the side of the 
tree farthest from the sentry. When he 
had reached its top the sight below him 
caused Bowman to gasp wonderingly. 
There, not fifty yards from his tree, 
was a neat clearing, which sheltered a 
camp of two hundred ponies and men. 
Since his release from the guard-house 
sowman had formed part of a scouting 
squad which. had passed within a dozen 
yards of the camp and he marveled at its 
inconspicuous snugness. The little roan 
mare and rider were making their way 
through the picket lines and drew up in 
front of the most pretentious tent in the 
camp. A white man emerged from it and 
motioned to one of the red shirted “ami- 
Immediately all was excitement 
down below him; horses were saddled, 
many carbine chambers clicking as they 
received their leaden burden. They fell 
in line in a well-drilled manner and as 
they passed under his lofty retreat Bow- 
man very nearly fell out in an eye-strain- 
ing endeavor to define the features of 
the white man at their head. The danger 
of his troop was terribly apparent now ; 
this band of little brown fighters looked 
nastily effective. There were two hundred 
of them and he vividly remembered now 
how only three-fourths of his troop were 
fit for duty; how crowded the camp 
hospital was; how the fever screams of 
some of them had followed him that very 
night. He scrambled hastily down from 
the tree; and remembering a short-cut 
for the camp which a man on foot could 
make, he ran for it now—and inciden- 
tally endeavored to lower the Philippine 
record for the two-mile dash. As he 
struck the hard road, a deluded inhabi- 
tant of this Pearl of the Pacific stepped 
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Down the two went into the riot of men and horses 
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forth from the bushes and at sight of 
the panting boy in khaki started to give 
tongue, but before he could yell, Bowman 
was upon him. He grunted with relief 
h ive went down and with one 
final spurt, the empty-lunged trooper fell 
into the arms of one Edwards, doing 
sleepy outpost duty on number one. 

“What the- velled that frightened 
worthy. 

“Come on, beat it for headquarters,” 
gasped “Bones.” “They’re on top of us.” 

Bowman’s wild appearance aroused 
doubts as to his sanity, but his vivid des- 
cription of the enemy’s numbers rang 
true enough and within five minutes the 
troop was at attention. They were de- 
ployed quickly in the rear of the camp 
towards the Jaro River bridge, as it 
was the evident point of attack selected 
by the renegade, judging from the route 
he had taken. By special permission from 
the Lieutenant, Bowman was allowed to 
take front plac e with the first squad on 
the point and wriggled under a bridge 
post where he could get a quick view of 
the white man whose face had puzzled 
him so as the natives passed under his 
friendly cocoanut- tree. He was over- 
poweringly curious to be the first to make 
out the features of the feso-bought 
traitor, 

Ihe troop had barely gotten well set 
before a low mumbling sounded down 
the Jaro Road; in an incredibly short 
time the bamboos across the river gave 
way and a yelling mob of frantic fa- 
natics, sure of victory because of the 
apparent lack of American guards, swept 
clatteringly onto the bridge. As the 
white man riding the little roan mare 
dashed in the lead Bowman’s straining 
eves solved the riddle. It was Davies, 
he River Rat! The red hair proved 
tradition right again and Bowman, all 
forgetful of the danger from his own 
men’s fire, sprang onto the bridge to 


meet his ancient enemy; the while emit- 





ting a peculiar “Ea-yaah, Ea-yaah,” the 


battle cry of his forbears in mountain 


It was destined that ‘‘Bones’”’ should 
escape; that the River Rat should miss 
in his point-blank shot at the red-headed 


wraith: in the books it was ordained tha 


Bowman should discard his carbine and 


wrench the River Rat from his horse 
with a mighty jerk. Down the two went 
into the wild riot of men and horses ; 
over and over they rolled and off the 
rickety bridge into the slimy depths of 
the Jaro. When the waters delivered their 
burden, but one figure paddled feebly 
ashore; and when they helped Bowman 
up the bank he was laughing gently as 
he sucked a much-gnawed thumb, chuck- 
ling from the sheer, snapping joy of 
victory. The “Army of the Republic” 
had been most dismally routed; had 
turned tail and fled, leaving behind a 
few silent testimonials to American 
markmanship. 

After the excited men had partly set- 
tled down, Bowman was the center of an 
inquisitive group. 

“Who was the white man you put on 
the blink, you wild Indian?” asked Ed- 
wards. 

“I don’t know,” was the invariable 
answer he gave them. 

“Bowman,” said the Lieutenant, 
“come over to my tent a minute.” 

When the tent flap had been dropped 
behind them the officer turned up the 
little lamp inside and looked at Bowman 
affectionately—ran his eye over the 
muddy, battle scarred uniform and 
smiled. 

“Bowman,” he said, “I want to tell 
you that you’re the best soldier and 
bravest blamed fool I have ever met. 
Why wouldn’t you tell the boys who it 
was you fought it out with in the river? 
I saw and recognized the River Rat.” 

3owman gulped frantically; this kind 
of thing was not in his line. 

“Well, you see, sir, Davies was a mem- 
ber of our troop,” he responded. 

The Lieutenant’s eyes moistened with 
he excitement of seeing a man’s soul 
hus bared; he gripped the private’s 
and. 

“The Papagoe” cleared his throat 
huskily and sought for the proper thing 
to say. At last it came to him and he 
reached down into his ‘How Box.” 

“Bones, will you have a drink?” he 
asked. 

“T will that,” responded the boy who 
had harked to the call of the troop. 
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The Girl 
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BY 
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ACKLIN stood for an instant 
opposite the entrance of the 
big, chandeliered café of his hotel, 
the faintest shadow of a mirthless 
smile upon his brown, thin-lipped 
face. The indecision which had 
been clinging to him through the 
day persistently, was still strong 
upon him, and he swung, pendu- 
lum-like, between the alternatives 
of dining alone or calling back 
the page who was disappearing with 
his hat and cloak, with the prospect of 
innumerable cigars in his own apartment, 
over the last batch of dispatches from 
Washington—the devil and the deep sea 
—boredom unutterable, or the frantic 
maledictions of the War Office. 

Under his breath he heaped epithets 
upon an early spring in New York with 
heartfelt injustice. Even the warmly 
glowing dining-room, with its flash of 
crystal and silver and the sheen of satiny 
bare arms failed to temper the edge of 
his ill-temper. 

“Pah!” he ejaculated, half bitterly, 
half in amusement at his own senseless 
spleen, ““Bohemia—rot ! With every third 
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person in town a jaded tourist with 
a most unholy fear in his eyes, lest his 
neighbor penetrate the thin disguise of 
hilarity and call his bluff. Ill wager 
that yonder plump old gentleman, who 
is making an heroic effort to flirt with his 
pretty, tinted vis-a-vis, would rather be 
at home this minute, making gilt-edge 
bets on the market or playing solitaire.” 

He grinned slowly at the very per- 
versity of his mood. 

“There isn’t a real sensation, even in 
Manhattan, that has not been ex- 
hausted,” he murmured, adding with a 
touch of whimsicality, ‘or broken on the 
wheel.” 

The half-formed resolution to return 
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is rooms had very nearly crystallized, 

en a voice at his shoulder broke in, 
vith startling unexpectedness, upon his 

tustic reflections. 

‘Mademoiselle wishes me to say that 
she is waiting at her table,” it suggested, 
spec tfully. 

Macklin wheeled sharply upon the 
french waiter who was standing at alert 

ttention at his elbow. The man had ad- 
lressed the words to him; moreover, his 
voice was so matter-of-fact, so assured, 

it for a moment Macklin almost be 
lieved that he had | 

" for the summons. The suddenness of it 

robbed him of coherent thought, but his 
eyes swept the room swiftly in an effort 

locate the woman from whom the sum- 
mons had come. Then his curiosity was 
dispelled with equal speed by the reali- 
zation that either the man had blundered, 
or else the woman herself had mistaken 

; im for some one else ; and with the reali 

ation came a tinge of regret. Even while 
1e was inwardly amused at himself for 
the satisfied sensation of relief that the 
invitation had brought with it, he won 
dered vaguely, what she might be like. 

As he turned back to the waiting serv- 
ant to dispatch him with a courteously 
conventional explanation, the latter spoke 

again. 

etd “Mademoiselle saw you from_ her 

table,”’ he vouchsafed, reading the doubt 

§ ' in Macklin’s face. ‘“‘“Monsieur will fol- 

y low, st’] vous plait.” 

The second assurance deadened the 
explanation on Macklin’s lips. Already 
the waiter had turned back toward the 
maze of tables, as if the question were 
closed. For the fraction of a second 
Macklin held back; then, on the wave 
of an unreasoning impulse, he followed 

across the room. 

; \t a far corner the man halted before 
one of the many little, palm shielded 
recesses along the walls and swept aside 
1 bit of curtain. As he ushered Macklin 
nto the tiny nook and slipped back into 
the glittering dining-room, the drapery 

rustled softly into place, cutting off all 

but the light that came from the candela 
brum. 

Macklin stood slimly erect and rigid, 
all the easy words of explanation that 
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he had been rehearsing as he crossed in 
the wake of the waiter clinging tena- 
ciously to a treacherous tongue. A girl 
n a yellow gown that shimmered like 
Id gold under the shadow of the drapery 
vas the only occupant of the little nook. 
Her long white gloves were piled in a 
areless heap beside her on the table, 
eaving her arms bare to the shoulder. 
With a start at the seemingly unstudied 
strangeness of the effect, Macklin noted 
hat the veil which she wore had been 
looped up so that it left the lower half 
of her face uncovered, but shielded her 
eyes with the completeness of a thick, 
black mask. 

He felt, keenly, the weight of her 
scrutiny as she regarded him from under 
the brim of her wide hat and a hot stain 
of color rose slowly under the tan of his 
cheeks. For a moment the silence was 
unbroken. Then the man spoke first. 

“Il am afraid--’” he began uncertainly, 
when she interrupted him with a little 
gesture of her hand and a low pitched, 
pleased laugh. 

“No,” she exclaimed in a voice that 
rippled with amusement, “there is no 
mistake, I think. And do not apologize 
for hesitating, or for keeping me waiting. 
Will you not sit down, Mr.—Macklin?” 

Macklin leaned forward swiftly at the 
easy mention of his name, his eyes nar- 
rowing at the corners, for it was his own 
name that the girl spoke with such surety, 
and not the one under which he was 
registered at the hotel. The full, red lips 
below the edge of the veil smiled at him 
with the faintest display of even white 
teeth. Slowly, with a puzzled nod of ac- 
quiescence, but with a suddenly suspicious 
brain racing madly for an explanation, 
Macklin took the place opposite her 
at the little, circular table that had 
been prepared for two. 

He waited for her to speak. A flood 
of half-connected conjecture swept 
through his brain—disjointed, intoxicat- 
ing conjecture. Who she was, or what 
the game might be that she was playing, 
he did not know ; but he felt, vitally, the 
lure of her presence across from him. 

And then, on the heels of that sensa- 
tion, came the recollection of the frantic 
orders from the War Office at the Capi- 
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tol and the panicky dispatches that had 
recalled him from the East, and he be- 
came quietly on guard. With the work 
that they provided for him for the next 
forty-eight hours there was no time left 
for the playing of a fantastic game of 
blind-man’s-buff, which had sprung up 
as if by magic, even though the challenge 
of the masking veil opposite him was 
sending the blood singing in his ears. 

The one thought that comes first in 
such a situation flashed upon him, and 
he fell to wondering just what sort of 
an adventuress she would prove to be. 
Yet she was deliciously mysterious, and 
therefore doubly enticing as she regarded 
him, appraisingly. The slow smile that 
edged her lips was more than a little 
tantalizing. 

A man hates to be made a dupe of 
by one of his own sex, but as an anchor- 
ite hates the grinning face of sin, he 
hates to be fooled by a pretty woman. 

With capricious suddenness the girl 
leaned toward him. 

“Pray, what is your verdict?” she 
asked. 

Again an undercurrent of amusement 
challenged him. Macklin started with a 
guilty flush, the question fitted so aptly 
into his thoughts. He strained to catch 
a glimpse of her features. 

“T am afraid that I am a little too 
mystified to pass an unbiased judgment,” 
he replied. ‘But on what am I to declare 
a verdict ?” 

“You were,” she accused him in the 
same vein of bantering lightness that 
could conceal much, “arguing, pro and 
con, just what sort of an adventuress I 
would turn out to be. Is that not so? I 
am curious.” 

In spite of himself Macklin’s surprise 
at her easy reading of his thoughts 
showed in his face. For an instant he did 
not answer. His eyes rested, critical of 
detail, upon her hair, where the tiny 
wisps escaped from under her hat. It 
was thick and fine and wavy, and her 
hands, spread out at the edge of the 
table before her, were long and slender 
and the acme of thorough-bred whiteness 
Surely, whatever else she might be, he 
realized that he had been a fool in leap- 
ing at the stereotyped conclusion—more 
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of a fool in letting hér read it in his 
face. 

“Suppose that | say upon considera- 
tion of all the evidence visible, the ver- 
dict is reversed and the acquittal uncon- 
ditional?” he suggested with a short 
laugh. 

The lips straightened in mock dis- 
pleasure. 

“Then | am disappointed,” she re- 
torted, “because — I am — an adven- 
turess |" 

She paused to watch the expression 
that swept across Macklin’s features. 

“Besides,” she continued, “J was not 
pleading a case merely for acquittal.” 

The man’s face was comically blank 
for a moment. Then she laughed aloud, 
softly, and he joined her. Her piquant 
daring had the sauce of mystery to lend 
it zest and it was easy to fall into her 
mood. 

“You are, then, a clairvoyant,” he 
asked, “since you tell me my name and 
read my mental processes—though 
Heaven forbid that I think the latter 
are deep problems for any woman ?” 

She folded her hands beneath the point 
of her chin, the veil failing to hide the 
quizzical quality of her gaze. 

“T might even tell you more,” she of- 
fered with more than mock gravity. “TI 
am mistress of all magic, black and 
white, Arabic and Indian. Shall I un- 
ravel the skein a little farther, Mr. Mack- 
lin ?” 

Her tone was one of professional ca- 
jolery. For answer he spread his palm 
out upon the table-top for her to read, 
but she waved it aside with a gesture of 
disdain. 

“Listen, then!” she commanded. “You 
are Mr. Blair Macklin, American, pro- 
fessional diplomat, cosmopolite — two 
years ago of Washington, yesterday of 
Constantinople, to-day of New York, and 
to-morrow—where, Monsieur, where?” 

Her last words were sad with feigned 
melancholy, but under their surface of 
raillery Macklin caught, for the first 
time, the throb of straining eagerness. 
Her knowledge of him astounded him. 
He wanted her, for more than one rea- 
son, to continue. 

“Then you cannot tell? I had even 
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entertained the hope that you might 
seize upon the bowl of a dessert spoon 
for a crystal and read from it the secret 
of a to-morrow. You cannot guess how 
demoralizing it is for an ordinary mor- 
tal, who is not gifted with second sight, 
to go wrong, everlastingly.” 

Chere was a little pause. 

‘Then to-morrow—perhaps, Paris,” 
she added slowly. 

Macklin’s hand was still lying, palm 
up, on the cloth. It did not so much as 
quiver at her words, and he could see 
that she had been watching it. 

“Shall I continue?” she asked, softly. 

The rippling amusement had gone en- 
tirely from her voice and she had be- 
come very grave and more than a little 
shaken by an emotion that Macklin 
could not understand. 

“Tt is only curtained walls that have 
ears—I’ll whisper it.” 

With her fingers hollowed into a pink 
tube for her lips, she leaned toward him 
until her breath touched his cheek, 
warmly. 

“Mr. Macklin,” she whispered, “to- 
night Louis Villamon is also in New 
York, and he, too, goes to Paris on the 
morrow. And with him will go the pack- 
et of fortification plans whose loss has 
set the War Office cackling like frantic 
women. Did you know this, too?” 

Macklin gripped the table edge tensely 
at the barely audible words. His chin 
was hard and taut as he leaned forward 
again, searching for a glimpse of her 
eyes, All the semblance of raillery be- 
tween them was gone. 

“Who are you?” he demanded evenly. 

The girl’s hands had been toying rest- 
lessly with the silver. Now, they lay 
tight clasped before her, and her head 
was tilted with a strange mixture of ap- 
peal and quiet, almost childish dignity. 

“First, on your unvoiced accusation, 
an adventuress,” she answered levelly. 
“Then, at your suggestion, I played the 
seeress. Now suppose that I say, simply 
on my own word, that I am a friend?” 

There was an unmistakably eager, 
nearly wistful note in the inflected ques- 
tion, and Macklin laughed with bitter 
harshness, for it had come to him swiftly 
that already he felt more than the mere 


thrill of her delightful mysteriousness. 

“I fear that I should say that friends 
so well informed do not, as a rule, go 
masked.” 

Her arms glinted under the light of 
the candles as she lifted her hands to 
the fastenings of her veil. 

“A friend in disguise—the adage is 
time-worn—but you are right. I have 
been disguised too long.” 

Her bravely steadied voice ignored the 
sarcasm of his words. She lifted the bit 
of web from her face. 

“Voila!” she laughed, a little breath- 
less catch in her voice. “I am unmasked.”’ 

Macklin’s own breath came in a quick 
gasp. Throughout all their by-play he 
had been groping for an image of what 
her face might be, but the pattern of 
her beauty stunned him. The girl met 
his eyes unfalteringly for a moment, a 
pink wave of color tinting her face from 
chin to hair. Then her eyes dropped and 
her lips were parted, eagerly, when she 
looked up again. 

“A moment ago you acquitted me, 
even when I argued that I was an aad- 
venturess,”’ she began hesitatingly. “I 
have just flown in the face of every con- 
vention and summoned you here to my 
table, and even shown you that I know 
the urgent mission that called you to 
New York—something that is supposed 
to be known only to the authorities and 
you.se:f. Is it possible, with those counts 
against me, for you to believe that I am 
a friend ?” 

Macklin’s thoughts were awhirl. The 
steel-bound authority of the Power at 
Washington seemed suddenly very far 
removed. He was about to speak when 
she interrupted him. 

“Or, if I say that I sent for you, when 
I saw you standing there at the café 
door, because it was I who needed a 
friend ?” 

Impulsively she slipped one small 
hand across the table toward him. Her 
eyes were widely, naively direct, but 
there was more than a hint of wearied 
agitation in her manner. For the second 
time that night Macklin acted on an un- 
reasoning impulse. His own hand went 
out and closed over hers that lay out- 
stretched. 
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“T think I like the American hand- 
shake,” she murmured with spontaneous 
irrelevance, and Macklin laughed in a 
great, unrestrained satisfaction. They 
waited in one of those odd, unstrained 
silences that are not awkward. 

“Can you tell me,” she asked presently, 
‘what it means if those plans are de- 
livered to the parties who have offered to 
buy them? Do you know, even, to whom 
they are to go?” 

For a second the man sat silent. 
Ghosts of men who had dropped for- 
ever out of this game of nations, buried 
with dishonor in the records, because 
they had dallied to talk with a woman, 
rose and haunted him. 
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‘it is a game of high 


stakes,’’ she exclaimed 


“T do not know,” he admitted, “nor that 
they are to be sold. But if they fall into 
the hands of the country which would 
be the likeliest to pay the greatest price 
for them, it means a confession of weak- 
ness in our western defenses ; it means the 
possibility of war, with the certainty that 
whoever possesses them can put their 
finger-tip on the spot of greatest vulner- 
ability—and that spells disaster. But,” 
he added, half absently, “‘no one is cer- 
tain that Villamon has them, yet.” 

His words were heavy with measured 
gravity and the girl drank in their mean- 
ing with a tense avidity that deepened 
more than ever his bewilderment. His 
lips were tightly compressed. 
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“IT know that he has not,” she said, 
slowly. 

Macklin’s eyes had not for a moment 
left the smooth oval of her face, but 
he only nodded. He had ceased trying to 
anticipate her and he waited for the di- 
vulging of all that made her voice un- 
steady and strained and bitter. 

“Do you know a man by the name of 
Dietzler?”’ she queried. 

Macklin straightened in his chair. 

“Count Dietzler, the young German 
diplomat,” he answered, swiftly, “who 
hates a successful republic with all the 
fanaticism of centuries of autocracy 
and as clever a knave as ever bartered 
in souls at his own price.” 

The girl bowed her head so that he 
could not see her face, but when she 
lifted it her eyes were glittering bril- 
liantly. 

“That is it,” she exclaimed bitterly. 
“He is a barterer of souls and always 
at his own price. And to-night he is to 
drive one of his most merciless bargains, 
Mr. Macklin—for it is Count Dietzler 
who holds the lost packet of the plans. 
And the price that he values them at is 
merely an old, broken man’s honor—or 
—or—”’ 

She stopped and her lips curled in 
wonderful scorn. A great flash of un- 
derstanding dawned upon Macklin. 

“or yourself,” he finished, with an 
odd, hard rasp in his voice. 

Once more she leaned over until he 
could see only the curve of her cheek. 

“T am that old man’s daughter,” she 
told him steadily, ‘‘and that explains all 
my knowledge of your coming, for even 
though your name on the passenger-list 
was a fictitious one, it is week-old news 
to several that you had been recalled. 
Count Dietzler is clever, and the reason 
for that recall was not hard to guess. 
If the papers are transferred to-night 
you will be’ almost certain to recover 
them in the morning by shadowing Louis 
Villamon, Mr. Macklin, according to the 
letter of your order. And to-night I came 
to ask you to risk a chance and attempt to 
get them now—for to-morrow will be 
too late. Is that too great a service to 
ask, in addition to that to the govern- 
ment ?” 


The edges of the girl’s heavy white 
lids were damp and her fingers were 
white with the interlocking pressure. The 
pulse in Macklin’s throat leaped and 
raced, painfully. She had become sud- 
denly very small and helpless, and quite 
divine to look at. 

“T do not ask that you believe in me,” 
she went on, almost musingly. ‘For, at 
the most, it would be but two hours lost 
—and Villamon does not sail until 
noon.” 

Macklin gazed into her. eyes for a 
long time, until the faint tinge of color 
crept back into her cheeks. All that he 
thought and felt was plain for her to 
read. 

“But I think I want to trust you,” 
he laughed, his voice recklessly un- 
steady. “And besides, I owe it to Dietzler, 
twice over.” 

A radiant smile drove the wistful 
hopelessness from her face, but as he 
helped her with her wraps Macklin felt 
her body pulsing with agitation. Crossing 
the great dining-room, he saw nothing 
but her face. Her teeth closed tightly 
over her lips when he held his watch, 
face up, for her to see. 

“There is so little time left,” she mur- 
mured, with a fear-touched widening of 
her eyes. “Believe me, I did not play 
through all this mummery to-night be- 
cause it was fantastically amusing. | 
feared that you would not even listen, 
unless I piqued your curiosity.” 

It was raining outside, a dull, colorless 
spring downpour. At the curb a motor 
panted, and with a light hand on his 
sleeve she drew him across the dripping 
pavement. 

“This is mine,” she exclaimed, smiling 
faintly at the surprise in his eyes; and, 
she added, with a forced attempt at their 
former badinage: “You see, I ordered 
it for just this hour. Is your self-esteem 
hurt that I should have been so sure of 
you ?” 

Macklin did not reply. The driver of 
the car had already thrown in the clutch, 
when the girl in yellow leaned forward 
suddenly in the darkness of the limou- 
sine. There was a soft, lisping rustle 
of silken draperies in the thick shadow. 
As she straightened, her shoulder 
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brushed his for a moment, and she 
pressed a bit of steel, warm to the touch, 
into his hand. 

“It is a game of high stakes,” she ex- 
claimed, trying to laugh lightly, “and 
besides, I was afraid, fearfully, that it 
might go off.” 

Macklin dropped the tiny revolver 
which she had given him into a side- 
pocket, with a leaping exhilaration at 
its very warmth. Neither of them at- 
tempted to make conversation, for, now 
that he was fairly launched on the ad- 
venture that had sprung out of the night, 
Macklin was attempting to map out a 
campaign that would meet conditions 
of which he had not even the remotest 
idea. It struck him suddenly that he did 
not even know her name, yet it was more 
than enough that he could feel the tense, 
straining eagerness of her body beside 
him on the padded cushions. 

The car ran swiftly, swinging giddily 
at the corners, until after what seemed 
an interminable lapse of time to the man, 
he felt the girl’s hand grope toward him 
in the shadow and he thrilled as her 
fingers closed tightly upon the sleeve of 
his coat. The machine was slackening 
its speed and Macklin knew that the end 
and climax of the ride were very near at 
hand. 

Before he could assist her, the girl 
leaped out upon the wet pavement, 
swinging her skirts tight above her 
silk-shod feet. 

“Oh, we are in time,” she whispered 
with a low quaver of thankfulness in her 
voice. “See!”’ 

The shadows of two men were visible, 
sharply silhouetted cn the shades of the 
big, old fashioned stone house before 
which they had halted; one tall and 
confident, and the other seemingly small 
and abject, even in reflection. 

The girl ran up the broad steps with 
a sureness that comes of long familiarity. 
For a moment not a sound reached Mack- 
lin’s waiting ears as he followed her 
silently into the dim, thickly carpeted 
hall; then the low murmur of men’s 
voices came to them both from the room 
beyond the closed door. The girl shook 
a little, as if the chill damp of the night 
had penetrated her heavy, silken wraps, 


and half on an impulse and more with 
a great desire to draw her to him, Mack- 
lin reached out his hand until it found 
hers and closed over it. Again the con- 
tact sent the blood singing. An instant 
he paused to lift the hammer of the tiny 
revolver in his pocket, before he swung 
open the door that separated them from 
the room beyond. 

The light that struck their eyes was 
dazzling for a moment. Macklin’s lids 
narrowed with menacing satisfaction 
as he saw clearly the man who was lean- 
ing over the table in the center of the 
room. It was Dietzler, huge and blond 
bearded as a Norseman. A vague, not 
altogether insolent smile touched the 
German Count’s lips as he began to speak 
once more to the old, white-haired man 
who sat with his head bowed heavily in 
his hands. The door had swung silently 
and both men were too deeply absorbed 
to catch the silken rustle of the girl’s 
skirts. 

“When a man plays, he must pay— 
nicht wahr?” the German asked. ‘That 
is the rule, invariable, between gentle- 
men. Sometimes the price seems very 
great—but think of the value received!” 

He tapped a blue-bound packet of pa- 
pers that lay before him on the table 
with an indicative forefinger. 

“You were fool enough once to let 
these plans go into my hands as securi- 
ty against a temporary bad run of the 
cards. Are you fool enough also to let 
the stubborn whim of a girl force me 
to sell them to Louis Villamon to realize 
the debt you owe me? Villamon is the 
next highest bidder, mein Herr—he is 
speculating with Japan—or are you, 
perhaps, prepared to take up your notes ?” 

With a low laugh that was harsh with 
mockery, the tall Count tossed a second, 
smaller package of elastic-wrapped slips 
beside the first bundle. The old man’s 
shoulders shook spasmodically as he 
lifted his head. The face was white and 
haggard, but as Macklin caught a first 
glimpse of the deep-lined features his 
breath came in an incredulous gasp be- 
tween his lips. 

“Good God—Hamilton!” he whis- 
pered in a voice that was vibrant with 
doubt of his own eyes, for Frederick 
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Hamiiton was the Chief of the Stat of 
Engirieers. 

Of all men he was the last who would 
have been suspected of duplicity in the 
disappearance of the fortification docu- 
ments. To him, before all others, their 
safety had been entrusted. 

Hamilton gazed at Dietzler with eyes 
that glittered hopelessly. 

“Yes,” he replied in a flat, dead mono- 
tone, “I was a fool ever to let them go 
into your hands, for an unpaid gambling 
debt meant only the loss of my private 
self-respect. To lose them means the 
selling of honor and a public trust—but 
we of America do not barter our women, 
Count. When you suggested that I buy 
back my honor with my own flesh and 
blood, you only turned her indifferent 
dislike into absolute scorn. Yet she 
promised that you should have an answer 
to-night—and, thank Heaven, there is 
still a Hamilton whose word cannot be 
challenged !” 

The sardonic smile left the German’s 
face swiftly, and he looked down upon 
the aged, broken man before him with 
eyes that were almost compassionate. 

“Tt is a merciless game—this game of 
international plotting, Herr Hamilton, 
yet you alone do not stand to lose by it. 
Did you believe that I conceived the plan 
of getting your fortification secrets into 
my hands just because you had become so 
heavily in debt to me that you could 
not meet the sum?” 

He paused and laughed softly. 

“Why,” he went on, “I shuffled the 
cards at every deal with that end in view. 
Months ago the Emperor chose me to 
see that they went into Japan’s hands, 
even before they were finished. A war 
between Japan and your own country 
would be very satisfying to the Ger- 
mans, mein Herr. And now I am offer- 
ing to sell them for the favor of a girl 
who has nothing to offer but lips that 
curl with scorn, And the Emperor does 
not deal as lightly with a failure as they 
do at Washington. But it is ten o’clock, 
and your daughter does not come. It is 
the end of the game and I have won— 
but we have both lost.” 

Then, as he finished, both men 
wheeled swiftly toward the room that 


opened from the hall. With the little re- 
volver swinging level at his waist and 
his hand still closed over that of the 
slender girl in yellow, Macklin had come 
quietly into the brightly lighted room. 
His thin-lipped smile met Dietzler’s star- 
ing incredulity with great serenity. 

“You are wrong, Count,” he contra- 
dicted, whimsically, “wrong in two de- 
ductions. It is ten o’clock—and Miss 
Hamilton is here. And it is the end of 
the game—but you do not win. You 
lose—irrevocably.” 

No one moved in the hushed room. 

Dietzler’s lips twisted dumbly. 

“Macklin!” he ejaculated, at last. 

Then self-possession returned and he 
laughed easily into the muzzle of the 
little gun. 

“You arrived earlier than I expected 
you,” he said, “and you struck the trail 
quickly.” 

He wheeled suddenly toward the girl, 
whose figure was as straight and tinted 
as a yellow candle-flame. 

“IT have waited for the hour of ten, 
Miss Hamilton?” he went on. His voice 
grew grave, and there was a new, fine 
deference in his question. 

The girl’s fingers tightened over Mack- 
lin’s hands and for an instant Dietzler’s 
eyes rested upon them. 

The blood left his face. 

“T ought to pity you,” the girl said, 
softly, “and yet I cannot do even that. 
You see, Count Dietzler, one must sit 
at the losing side of the table really to 
understand how bitter a losing game may 
be.” 

The tall German bowed gravely and 
turned back to the old man, who was 
sitting with down-cast eyes and shoulders 
slumped forward. He moved the blue- 


bound packet until it lay near Hamilton’s 


hands and, picking up the smaller bun- 
dle, he faced again the two in the door- 
way. 

“At least,” he said, “you must re- 
member that I accepted defeat grace- 
fully,” and with a swift contraction of 
his fingers he shredded the notes into 
fluttering fragments. “Even you, who 
have seen it played, cannot understand 
this game, Miss Hamilton, or you would 
pity any man who has ever been caught 
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“You are wrong, Count, it is ten o’clock and Miss Hamilton is here”’ 


by it and forced to play it through. But 
may I say that you played it cleverly, 
nevertheless—as cleverly as your com- 
patriot, Mr. Macklin?” 

He saluted Macklin with a low, mock- 
ing bow. 

“This balances our little affair at Vi- 
enna, does it not? And so it is—auf 
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wiedersehen—until our next encounter.” 
With the smiling grace of a courtier, 
but white at lip, Dietzler passed out into 
the hall, and they heard the door close 
behind him as he went into the night. 
It was very quiet after he had gone. 
The girl stared into Macklin’s face 
with eyes that were big and wet and dim. 
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(hen, with a little throbbing cry, she 
ran across and knelt at the feet of the 
old man, who still sat bent over the table. 
Hamilton put his hands, gropingly, upon 
her shimmering hair. 

Again Macklin was face to face with 
the problem of a swift decision, and 
against all the weight of the iron dis- 
cipline of his superiors there was only 
the light of a woman’s eyes, and yet the 
latter won. He tore open the wrapper 
of the package and examined its con- 
tents. The plans were still untouched. 
He looked up to find both the old man 
and the kneeling girl watching him. 

Hamilton rose slowly, drawing the 
girl to her feet with him. 

“Dietzler was right, Macklin,” he be- 
gan steadily, “you played cleverly. You 
know my part of the affair and the rest 
of your duty is very clear before you. But 
even my guilt is not as great as my shame 
that this girl should know, after what 
she has done to-night, that I gambled 
away my honor in a game of cards, even 
though that game was crooked. For she 
did not know. She is a thoroughbred, 
Macklin, and—and worthy ofa better 
game.” 

Macklin looked from his seamed face, 
less hopeless in its new pride, to that of 
the girl beside him. Her eyes were wide 
with a new fear that the white-haired 
man’s words had brought with them, 
but her lips were parted with tenderness. 
Macklin’s own eyes gleamed with a 
steady light. And his uncertainty and in- 
decision passed like a shadow, 

“But my duty is finished, Mr. Ham- 
ilton,” he answered deliberately. “It 
simply demanded that I recover this 
packet and see that it went back into 
friendly hands. I only ask that you will 
see that the authorities are notified of 
its safety.” 

Slowly he pushed the package into 
Hamilton’s hands. For a moment the 
old man was dazed and seemed not to 
understand. Then his shoulders went 
back, and his eyes passed wistfully from 


Macklin to his daughter, in partial un- 
derstanding. 

“T think she will thank you for me,” 
he murmured, his voice breaking. “I—I 
am a little unstrung—and these plans 
will be more secure in the safe.” 

He was almost erect of carriage as he 
walked from the room. 

It came to Macklin that the fantas- 
tic adventure of the night was over, and 
yet he knew that for him it was never 
to be quite finished. He strove for words, 
but the girl who was meeting his eyes 
with brave directness was the first to 
find expression. 

“Mr. Macklin,” she hesitated, “I did 
not know, when I[ asked you to help— 
I did not know that he had lost them— 
gambled them away. I thought that they 
had been stolen by Dietzler. Yet, he is 
my father and I cannot feel anything 
but pity for him. But I can thank you— 
oh, I can do that—and then still find 
room to wonder what you think of a 
woman who has done this mad-cap 
thing.” 

She was smiling now, sadly, and the 
long lashes that half hid her eyes were 
damp and filmy. 

Macklin gripped the table hard. 

““To-night,” he said, “until the re- 
covery of that packet of plans I was 
only an automaton, working under or- 
ders. But when I gave them back into 
his keeping I did it for you. That much 
service I tried to add to the duty to the 
government. And now I am a man again, 
and I think—I think—” 

He stopped, and all that he thought 
and would have said was writ large upon 
his face for her to read. She was sud- 
denly very close to him, and her hands 
slipped to his shoulders when he reached 
for them. She laughed, as he had first 
heard her laugh, back in the brilliantly 
lighted café. 

“In that case,” she murmured, very, 
very softly. “you do not even have to 
stop to say it—now—for I have known 
it for hours and hours.” 
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 Saint-a Patrick great-a man!"’ 


How The Dagoes Kept The Day 
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OU see ‘twas this way it all hap- 
pened. 

Along in the ’Eighties, before Barney 
O’Hagan turned the back of his hand 
and the sole of his foot to us and fol- 
lowed his nose west’ards, there wasn’t 
a rarer town in America than New Nin- 
eveh, Pa. If an aigle had picked you up 
anywhere in the round o’ the world and 
dhropped ye in New Nineveh, you'd 
take your book oath ’twas in Skibberean 
you were. And ’tis a warmer grip of the 
hand or—if ye desarved it—a nater 
knock of the fist could be handed ye in 
New Nineveh than in Mullingar; for 
New Nineveh was Irish from the Judge 
to the janitor, from the mine boss to the 


messenger boy, and we surely freed Ire- 
land there after it failed us at home. 
When Barney come back to us it was 
—och-a-nee-o !—another New Nineveh 
entirely, for the ’90’s brought us the 
divil in the shape of the Dagoes. They 
swarmed like flays into the town, and 
pushed us from street to street and in- 
fested the mines to the farthest corner, 
creepin’ over us till nine-tenths of our 
boys had to get up and go. And when 
after the Dagoes, the Slavs and the 
Polacks and the Hungair-yans come 
crawlin’ in, every half-dacint Irishman 
who remained, and who hadn’t a job 
dhrivin’ them, but was supposed to work 
shoulder by shoulder with haythens, 
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wiped the mud of New Nineveh from his 
shoes and faced the worl’ again; though 
before they went, our boys did themselves 
the delight of handin’ some o’ the more 
impidint Dagoes bone bruisers that 
would serve to keep the Irish memory 
green when they were far away. 

It never rains but it pours. As if the 
furriners weren’t curse enough when 
they crowded the town, the divil to cap 
it all sent us for Shuperintendent a Bel- 
fast Orangeman. There had been half-a- 
score of us Irishmen left, bossin’ the 
furriners, and when the Yankee Shuper- 
intendent kicked the bucket the universal 
opinion (includin’ me own) pitchforked 
me into the post. But the Directors took 
the liberty of differin’, for McPartland, 
the Belfast man, come down out of Can- 
ada with some kind of mysterious pull 
and got the Shuperintendent job as aisy 
as you’d get a stamp at the post-office. 

It was then that the divil-may-care 
Barney O’Hagan appeared to us—from 
the-Lord-only-knows-where—and more, 
be the same token, it was just a bare 
week before Patrick’s Day when Barney 
wandered in—as cheery as if instead 0’ 
the soles of his shoes bidding good-by to 
the uppers, he was ridin’ on the ridge of 
the worl’, with tcham-payne and oysters 
bein’ barrowed to him. 

“How’s things, boys?” says Barney, 
when that night, we had him sittin’ 
among us, in Dennis MacNamara’s. 

“The sorra-worse,” says I. “If things 
go to the dogs elsewhere as they’ve gone 
in New Nineveh, a furriner’ll soon get 
more respect in this blamed country than 
one of ourselves.” 

Then we give Barney an iday-a of 
just how matters stood; and the boys 
said they were afeared ’twouldn’t be long 
till they would have to pull their stakes. 

“As for meself,” says I, “I’m goin’ 
as soon as I can find what town’ll let 
me in.” 

And I meant it, for I was down and 
out entirely since McPartland was pitch- 
forked over me head a week back. And 
me poor ould mother—Lord rest her! 
she’s under the green quilt now these 
seven years—who had never stopped pin- 
ing for Galway since the day it went 
down behind the wave to her, was now 


low-spirited entirely and praying longer 
every day than a body in sound health 
is supposed or expected to. 

“*Tis too aisy frettin’ you people en- 
tirely,” says Barney. “There’s comin’ 
now,” says he, “a period of rejoicin’ 
with all true Irishmen, and you should 
forget your tooth-aches, till Patrick’s 
Day’s past, at least.” 

“Och-och!” says we; and we every 
soul of us shook our heads as we thought 
of the Day comin’ and thought of the 
-atrick’s Days that—God be with them! 
—used to be in New Nineveh, afore the 
furriners poisoned the country. 

And Barney, for he couldn’t help it, 
soon seen how matters stood, and there 
was no doubtin’ that even he was down 
in the mouth as he left us. 

To see me poor ould mother he went, 
for to try to console her. And ‘twas a 
long norration and a doleful one she 
had for him. 

“Tis a pagan place,” says she, “New 
Nineveh has come to be; God help me 
that I ever lived to see it! "T'was only 
last week,’”’ says she, “I heard one of 
them Dagoes boastin’ he was such a good 
Catholic, that he never let a year pass 
he didn’t attend mass twice, Christmas 
Day and Aister! Och-och!” says she, 
“God smooth me own poor mother’s bed 
in Heaven—it’s a marcy she’s there and 
not here to hear it—she that till she was 
four-score years of age walked better 
than six miles of moor and mountain 
every Sunday blow high, blow low; and 
outside the little scalan (mass shed) on 
the green grass o’ Ardaghey Hill kneeled 
under the open heavens to hear the mass 
that she’d sooner lose her neckbone than 
miss. Thanks be to God she’s in Heaven!” 
says she. “Och-och! an’ worst of it all, 
to think that Patrick’s Day which used 
to be so gloriously celebrated in New 
Nineveh that it made me half consent 
to forget Galway, is now allowed to pass 
as though that greatest Saint, after Peter 
himself, never lived at all, at all! That,” 
says she, beginnin’ for to sob, “is what’s 
breakin’ me heart outright and makin’ 
me wish that the posies were bloomin’ 
above me in Ardaghey churchyard.” 

Faith, when Barney, makin’ a burst, 
run away from me mother’s house, his 
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own face wasn’t dry. 

“What’s your ar- 
rangements,”’ says he 
when we had all met in 
Mac Namara’s next 
night, “what’s your ar- 
rangements for the Pat- 
rick’s Day Parade ?”’ 

“Where do ye think 
ye are?”’ says I, gettin’ 
mad, 

“In New Nineveh,” 
says he, cool. 

“In New Hell!” 
says I. 

“T hope the old 
Hell’s no worse,” says 
he, makin’ light o’ me 
word. 

“T wouldn’t wish it 
worse than this we now 
have to my_ bitterest 
enemy,” says I. 
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Corney Mullarky,” says 
he. “And,” says he, “‘let 
me know your arrange- 
ments for the proces- 
sion.” 

“Processh the dick- ee 
ens!” says I. ‘Who 
should you think is 
goin’ to processh ?” 

“Ten thousand men,” 
says he. ““Ten thousand and maybe more.” 

“Divils?” says I. 

“Dagoes,” says he. 

“Same thing,” says I. “Do you know 
that those Dagoes hate us as Satan hates 
holy-water? They'd spit on an Irishman 
in a desert. They despise the name 0’ 
Saint Patrick.”’ 

“All the more rayson,’’ says Barney, 
says he, “why they should immadiately 
begin to reform.” 

“Fifteen years ago,’’ says I, “the town 
was our own.” 

‘And in five days more,” says Barney, 
“‘ve’ll think it is our own again.” 

“Now,” says I, not heedin’ Barney, 
‘we haven’t as much pull as a string 
halted sparrow.” 

“To your shame ye may tell it,” says 
Barney. 
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Tis a pagan place,’’ says she 


“What do you think,” says I, “of hay- 
thens that went so far in their hate of 
us as to put that cripple Martin McCue 
off the polis—where we had the poor 
paralytic dhrawin’ pay for ten years?” 

“T think that if you people had shown 
half their gumption and been half as 
able haythens, ye would have held the 
town in your hip pocket,” says Barney. 

“Arrah, go on with you!” says I. 

“T will,” says he. “And I only wish 
you'd taken a pinch of your own advice 
—then ye wouldn’t a’ been the stick-in- 
the-muds that ye are.” 

“And are ye ricollectin’,” says I, “that 
the new Shuperintendent is a Belfast 
Orangeman ?”’ 

“T’m ric’llectin’ that,” says Barney. 

“And that the men would naturally go 
through fire and water to humor him?” 
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“Yes,”’ says Barney. 

“To humor him above all times, when 
there’s rumors of a nickel a ton bein’ 
added to the miserable craytures’ pay.” 

“Phew-w-w!” says Barney, says he, 
slappin’ his leg sudden. “Boys,” says he, 
‘“‘New Nineveh is goin’ to do itself proud 
this Patrick’s Day. Every one of you,” 
says he, “pray to the Lord from your 
hearts that He mayn’t hoist ye off to 
glory in the other world till ye have 
graduated first on the greatest glory 
there is in this—that He may let ye live 
over the comin’ Seventeenth.” 

‘he boys shook their heads for Barney, 
and meself remarked tartly, “O’Hagan, 
if your idea is to rile us, ’tis wise to warn 
you that our tempers aint just so sweet 
as they used for to be; but if it’s only 
mad you've gone, why that’s between you 
and yourself.” 

But me brave Barney’s laugh near-a- 
most broke the china tay-cups on Mrs. 
MacNamara’s side-board. 

“Boys,” says he, “prepare your parade 
programme—and if you don’t make B. 
©’Hagan Chief-Marshal and _ procure 
him the loan of Billy MacGann’s spav- 
ined mare for the occasion—for I observe 
that Billy is still displayin’ that im- 
mortal relic—I’ll never forgive a soul 
of ye, nor set foot in New Nineveh 
again.” 

It was neither ravin’ nor rilin’ with 
Barney though, as it turned out—neither 
joke nor jeer. Barney, for all that his 
head was full of thricks as an egg’s full 
of meat, was a man who usually meant 
only what he sayed and sayed only what 
he meant. And it was so, by the boots, 
this time, 

“Corney Mullarky,” says he to meself. 
“T want you to look about ye in time and 
get the best situation in town for the 
ould woman to see the parade from. 
’"Twould be a mortial pity if, through 
your slackness, she didn’t get a rale sat- 
isfactory view of the spec-tackle of her 
life. Afore a week,” says he, “she'll be 
the delightedest and contentedest ould 
woman between Boston Corners and Cal- 
iforny—barrin’ only Shuperintendent 
McPartland—and I’m makin’ no bull 
either. Good-by,” says he. 

And then Barney O’Hagan was off 


And we shook our heads sadly over the 
poor fellow’s foolishness. 

MacNamara to cheer us give us then 
the latest, which was that McPartland 
hadn’t been three hours in New Nineveh 
till he ostentatiously thanked God that he 
had struck a town where the Irish were 
rarer than poison. His one raison, he 
said, for cursin’ and quittin’ a splendid 
job in Canada was because the place got 
so infested with his Popish fellow coun- 
trymen that sniffin’ the air of it made 
him saysick, from his heels to his head. 

“There is dommed few Irish here,” he 
was heard to say. “It’s why I consented 
to come at all, at all. And plaze the Lord 
they'll be dom fewer before I’m here a 
fortnight. This is goin’ to be God’s own 
town—especially after I’ve got down out 
of Canada a bunch of the Orange Breth- 
ren to teach the Dagoes to keep their 
places, and know who’s master and who’s 
man here.” 

With a sigh we begun for to discuss 
again for the ninety-ninth time where we 
would clear to, and how soon we could 
clear and who'd clear first. Though it 
was pretty well understood that as I 
was completely flattened out, with like- 
wise me poor ould mother pinin’ so, ’twas 
I who would have to make the first break, 
and with the ould woman, her heart 
breakin’ all the time for the hills of 
Connemara, face the could world again. 

But most of us on this ball of dirt 
cross too many bridges before we come 
to them. 

Barney O’Hagan when he left us, it 
seems let little grass grow under his 
heels till he was in Tony Turzo’s saloon, 
which was headquarters for the leadin’ 
men among the Dago miners. Tony’s was 
as noisy as a duckhouse at day-break 
with discussions on the probability of 
their gettin’ the rumored nickel-a-ton 
rise in their wages. And when Barney 
butted in, side-trackin’ the discussion by 
demandin’ ‘of them what arrangements 
they had made for honorin’ “Greata 
Sainta Patrick,” it was only the amaz- 
ingness of the man’s nerve, thunder-strik- 
in’ them, that saved him doin’ stunts on 
his head in the street the next minute. 

“A good Dago saint you know he 
was,” says Barney to them, while they 
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Barney O’Hagan, mounted on Billy McG 


gasped an’ groped for something to 
steady themselves by, while they digested 
his gall. Says Barney, “You fellows are 
so ignorant of your own history you don't 
know that while most scholars dispute 
where Saint Patrick was born, the most 
l’arned of them all discovered, and got 
sworn proof, no later ago than last week, 
that he was born in Italy—in your City 
of Padus. And it’s why the name Paddy 
has stuck to Irishmen ever since your 
illustrious fellow-countryman converted 
them.” 

Some of them were gaspin’ now, but 
Tony Turzo himself behind the bar, a 
roly-poly as fat as a sucklin’ pig, says: 
“And damma bad beesiness he ever con- 
verta you.” 

“That he was your own countryman,” 
says Barney, “is raison enough and all 
the excuse, I know, that ye need for 
honorin’ him. But it’s no harm to observe 
that—though I’m sure ye’d suffer it with 
a heart-and-a-half if necessary—ye aren’t 
goin’ to lose anything this time by hon- 
orin’ the Eytalian saint that made good 
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‘hristians out of bad haythens in Ire- 
land. Don’t ye know what countryman 
your Shuperintendent is?” , 

Faith, all of them opened their eyes 
at this, and they nodded to one another, 
comprehendin’ that right enough. Mc- 
Partland was Irish, 

“And do you mean for to tell me,” 
says Barney, “that knowin’ he is what 
he is,.ye think ye can afford for to slight 
his Saint and still get him to raise ye a 
nickel-a-ton ? McPartland, boys, is neith- 
er stock nor stone, and don’t you delude 
yourselves otherwise.”’ 

By the boots, the nickel-a-ton idaya 
made every mother’s son o’ them sit up 
sharp, and Mike Lupo their leader, step- 
ping over to Barney, give him three 
hearty claps on the back that nearly 
knocked the wind out of him, and said, 
“Saint-a Patrick great-a man, but Saint-a 
Hagan much-a great-a.” 

Barney, he modestly disclaimec bein’ 
shuperior to Saint Patrick, the Eytalian 
saint. But he told them he was heartily 
willin’ to give them all the help in his 
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power to honor their saint and humor 
their Shuperintendent. 

Barney was given the freedom o’ the 
bar, and tchampayne wasn’t good enough 
for him, not to mention see-gars at two 
for twenty-five. 

But Barney had small time for takin’ 
their hospitality, for he had to dash off 
to Boris Labriski’s saloon to see if 


1 


Polacks there, discussin’ their chances of 
the nickel-a-ton rise, weren’t goin’ to 
honor their Saint Patrick who, as just 
discovered by a great scholar, was born 
in their Polish city of Lublin—which 
was why, when he converted Ireland, 
Patrick called its capital Dublin, in mim 
ory of his native land, which he never 
forgot to his dyin’ day. And he lifted 
them out of their dumbfoundedness then 
by reminding them that Patrick didn’t 
pay people with a “Thanky,” but was 
likely to inspire his dis¢ iples who 
pened to be Shuperintendents of 

to rise the wages ol all th 

nickel a ton. 

The Polacks near-a-most lifted the 
roof off Labriski’s with their cheers for 
the Polish Saint Patrowitz. 

The Hungarians got their turn. And 
in a short time they were the warmest 
admirers Patrick ever had, ready to lay 
down their lives for the greatest and 
holiest man that Hungary ever produced 

and the most powerful too—the great 
and holy man who would rise them a 
nickel a ton. 

Chey could cheer all they liked, Barney 
informed Dagoes and Polacks and all of 
them, but the scheme must be kept quiet 


) 


so as to burst upon the Shuperintendent 
lad surprise ; which they all, slap- 

ir legs, agreed was a grand ideay. 

Within twenty-four hours after, a dep- 
utation, all 
in eleven different languages, waited on 
meself and MacNamara, requestin’ the 
loan of the’ flags and banners of the 
“Ancient-a Order,” as Mike Lupo put it. 
O’Hagan, we could only get odd 
glimpses of the coattails of durin’ them 
days, for he was night and day boundin’ 
like a skipjack from end to end of New 
Nineveh, in a dozen places at the one 
time, and nowhere at any time you want 
ed him. He was busier than a bee-hive 


jabbering at the same time 


on May Day and as high hearted as a 
lark—though for ourselves we hardly 
knew whether to be sad or glad—not cer 
tain where ’twould all end. But our one 
consolation was that at the worst things 
couldn’t turn any blacker than lately 
they looked. 

When Patrick’s Day come, it seen 
Dagoes and Polacks and Hungair-yans 

ten thousand if there was one—tramp- 
in’ the streets of New Nineveh, wearin’ 
green sashes and with regular cabbage- 
heads o’ green stuck all round the:n and 
green flags wavin’ over their heads as 
they strode for’ard with their chests 
stuck out and their chins stuck up, and 
their women and children linin’ the 
streets cheerin’ them till the skies cracked. 
And Barney O’Hagan mounted on Billy 
McGann’s spavined mare, lookin’ the 
dead picthur of Bonyparty, showin’ the 
way. 

Me poor ould mother—God be good 
to her!—sated upon Dennis MacNam- 
ara’s porch where she had a good view 
for half-a-mile o’ the way, watched the 
magnificent sight with a pride and joy 
that had been strangers to her for years 

till her throat and her eyes filled and 
she could see nothin’ any more, only 
hear the great cheers and the trampin’ of 
the men; and she let her head drop into 
her hands in her lap, and ser poor ould 
body shook with such sobs as made every- 
one watchin’ her cry too for joy. 

“Glory be to God!” she said, “that 
I’ve lived to see the day! Contented now 
I'd go to me grave any minute it’s His 
bliss’d will to call me. Glory be to God 
and holy Saint Patrick! and the blessin’ 
o’ both o’ them rest forever and ever on 
poor Ireland !” 

McPartland, he lived in the park at 
the head of the main street; and into 
this park the ten thousand men marched, 
with drums b’atin’ and flags flyin’ and 
such cheerin’ as never was heard before 
nor never will again till the crack o’ 
doom—and three times they went round 
and round his house, b’atin’ their drums 
louder and wavin’ their flags wilder and 
strainin’ their lungs sorer, every time; 
while the Shuperintendent, who at first 
didn’t know whether ’twas back in Bel- 
fast he was, or only gone mad, got under 
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the bed at length when he realized that 
unfortunately it was neither the one nor 
the other—but ten thousand furriners, 
the people that he had thanked God for 
gettin’ among, keepin’ Patrick’s Day 
worse than ever it had been kept by the 
Papists on the Falls Road in his own 
native city; and he was sartin these 
blood-thirsty Dagoes, discoverin’ he was 
an QOrangeman, were howlin’ for his 
blood. 

Barney O’Hagan excused his absence 
to the multitude by explainin’ to them 
that McPartland was so overcome with 
the joyful surprise, that his family had 
to put him to bed. Then after givin’ for 
their Shuperintendent an’ Saint Patrick 
three tarrific cheers that shook the nails 
in his shoes with fright, they paraded the 
town again, not leavin’ a lane nor a by- 
way in which Saint Patrick wasn’t done 
honor; and, afore it was all over, them 
furriners were the maddest, most enthu- 
siastic supporters of Saint Patrick that 
ever stepped under a banner on his holy 
day. 

McPartland? Well, he cleared out of 
New Nineveh within a week and beat 
it back for Canada where he come from, 
and his last bitter words were: “It isn’t 
enough for the dommed Irish to rule 
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America, but they must run Italy and 
Hungary likewise. I'll never rest,” says 
he, “till I’ve found a place where the 
name of Irish was never heard of—and 
never will be.” 

So I guess he’s wanderin’ still. 

Meself ? Well, I was the man pitched 
on be the Directors to fill the post that 
McPartland run away from. The boys 
was soon as happy and well-fixed as if 
they were in Saint Peter’s pocket. And 
me poor ould mother wept tears of joy 
for months after, and sayed Ameriky 
was a delightful place to live in, an’ New 
Nineveh the daisy spot of it all—rest her 
soul ! 

Barney O’Hagan was never happy 
anywhere if fortune begun to smile on 
him ; so, before we knew, he had cleared 
out, and the next we heard of him he 
was putting the bone through the skin 
strivin’ to earn one-fifty a day on the 
wharves of Buffalo. 

Barney’s memory, though, remains and 
never will die out in New Nineveh as 
long as the furriners—who, more be the 
same token, got their nickel-a-ton rise 
from me, and another nickel later—con- 
tinue, as they are still doin’, grandly and 
gloriously celebratin’ the Day whenever 
it rolls around. 


Brother 


BY AVERY ABBOTT 


Author of ‘' Decorated 


N SPITE of the brevity of his years— 

he was aged ten—the prisoner at the 
bar had been declared a dangerous char- 
acter, a menace to the community. His 
criminal record accompanied him into 
the Juvenile Court and he seemed not 
only to admit, but to take a certain pride, 
in each item. 

There was no confuting a fact like 
Micky Monahan who, as exhibit A, dis- 
played a newly-healed gash describing a 
generous arc through the red stubble of 
his little head. 


,”” ete. 


Exhibit B was even more startling, in 
the stocky person of Olaf Svendson. 
Awaiting with glee the prospective down- 
fall of his enemy, Olaf regarded the 
scene with one jubilant eye; while the 
other organ of vision mourned effectively 
some previous defeat. 

No less convincing was the bandaged 
elbow of Sammy Brodski, when un- 
swathed by a black-browed woman, ex- 
pansive at once in person, objurgation 
and maternal feeling. Her knowledge of 
English not being commensurate with her 
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knowledge of the use of arms, the only 
intelligible part of her testimony was this 
reiterated accusation: 

“Dot Shimmie Baer, he push my Sam- 
my de stone from behint!”’ 

But her opinion of the criminal was 
unmistakably well grounded and was 
evidently concurred in by the fuming 
parent of Micky Monahan, who, when 
compelled to be silent, appeared to find 
relief in extracting two long hat pins 
from her tipsy black velvet head gear, 
only to skewer them back again with reck- 
less violence, presumably through the 
twists of her very auburn hair. 

Among the mothers, the relative of 
Olaf Svendson alone retained any degree 
of composure, her quiet being shared by 
the father of the accused ; though in his 
case the feeling appeared to be more 
apathy than poise. 

When you have been undersized, un- 
derfed and underdogged for a sufficient 
number of years, misfortunes no longer 
surprise you; they cease to interest you. 
When vou haul coal all day and every 
day, you may wash the dust out of your 
throat with bad liquor but that is about 
all the washing you will be likely to do, 
and you will not be a person to command 
immediate interest and sympathy. The 
parent of the criminal certainly did not 
command either. His appearance was the 
worst sort of recommendation for his off- 
spring and Judge Sunderland, looking 
over his glasses at the father, found the 
relationship more than usually unac 
countable when he looked through his 
glasses at the son. For this disturber of 
the public peace, this smasher of laws 
and scalps, was strong-limbed and clear- 
skinned, with shining, dark hair on a 
head well thrown back, and a pair of 
black eyes that met the eyes of the J udge 
as straight as gunshots. He was well 
grown, too, though as he sat at one side 
of the Judge’s long table, only the top 
buttonhole of his shirt showed above the 
table’s edge. The button being unavoid- 
ably absent, left visible the firm, childish 
flesh of a well-tanned little chest. 

On the chair beside him sat his small 
er replica, a boy of perhaps eight, with 
the same features and coloring, the face 
was immobile, the eyes clouded. 








After narrowly observing the younger 
brother Judge Sunderland turned to the 
father. 

“What is the matter with this boy?” 
he questioned. 

“He’s gotten fits,’ Baer replied in a 
grumbling monotone. 

The admission brought a grin to the 
face of Micky Monahan of the branded 
scalp, and the criminal sent him a look 
which boded future divertisement. 

“It’s a shame!” commented the big 
man, who sat at the right of the Judge. 
“That boy should have medical treat- 
ment.” 

The big man spoke with authority as 
well as sympathy for, in addition to be- 
ing Judge Sunderland’s right hand he 
was the servant of a church, and he min- 
istered even better than he preached. 

Jimmie Baer took a good look at the 
speaker and saw that his face was ugly 
but felt also, in an unformulated though 
vivid way, that it was the most beautiful 
ugly face he had ever seen. Meanwhile, 
the Judge pursued his questioning. 

“Have you had a doctor for this 
child ?” 

“Naw, sur, he’s gotten ’em always,” 
answered the father, as though stating a 
law of nature. 

The Judge looked tired, the big man 
looked angry, other spectators smiled, 
Jimmie was composed but listening keen- 
ly. He preserved the same quiet but alert 
attention throughout the hysterical testi- 
mony of Mrs. Monahan and the huge 
tearfulness of Mrs. Brodski; only when 
it became the turn of Mrs. Svendson did 
his eyelids, at times, blink rapidly. 

“Yah, hay bane some leetle devil,” she 
affirmed with placid conviction. “Ay tank 
Ay neffer saw no worser kids. Dey bane 
purdy bad, all two of ’em. Yorgie, hay 
don’t know noddings much, but Yemmie, 
hay all time make big row. Hay fight, hay 
scrap, hay trow rocks. Some day hay go- 
in’ kill somebody.” 

There came a ruminative pause, after 
which the woman’s tone grew more con- 
fidential. 

“Course Ay don’ blame dose kids al- 
togedder,” she went on. “Dey got no 
good home. Voman-mudder, she bane all 
time sick voman, an’ Ay tank maybe she 
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bane crazy voman. She tale everybody Ay 
am vitchin’ her. She say Ay vitch her 
and make her all-time sick. She say she 
read it by the Book.” 

The big man smiled but the woman 
waxed more earnest. She protested with 
heavy emphasis that witchcraft was a 
thing of which she had no knowledge ; 
that she wished no ill in any way to the 
family of Baer though Jimmie was un 
mistakably “wan leetle devil in hell.” 
Notwithstanding which unfortunate fact 
future trouble might be entirely avoided 
if he would leave her inoffensive Olaf 
alone. Waving her hand in earnest appeal 
toward her face-bruised offspring she 
concluded her testimony with the sigh: 

“Yo can say for yourself what hay 
done to Olaf!” 

“Yes,” the Judge agreed, “there is no 
disputing the evidence.” Then, turning 
to the culprit, he quietly added: “Now, 
Jimmie, what have you to say?” 

Jimmie squared his shoulders and 
lifted his head. His eyes, fixed upon the 
Judge’s, grew very bright. 

“I fights ’em, Judge.” He stated it 
flatly, but not impertinently. “I fights 
‘em; mostly I licks ’em. I got to do it. 
My mother she’s sick; pa he aint never 
at home. Kids get fresh—well, and so— 
well, they aint nobody but me to give 
’em what’s comin’ to ’em.” 

“But, my boy,” Judge Sunderland 
temporized, “some day you'll be getting 
yourself into trouble—very serious trou- 
ble—if you keep this up. Don’t you 
know that it is possible to get along 
without fighting ?” 

“Not on Sagg Street it aint,” an- 
swered Jimmie, with a confident air of 
correcting an error. “Somebody’s got to 
keep the rough-necks off o’ Georgie. They 
teases him; they all the time teases him. 
When they do that and keep at it, then 
he takes a fit. Fits aint good for him.” 

Sadly the Judge admitted the truth of 
this. 

“No,” said he, “they are not.” 

In a low voice he conferred with the 
big man as to whether it would be pos- 
sible to have Georgie admitted to an in 
stitution for proper care and treatment. 
The big man, however, regretfully shook 
his head, for so meager was the State’s 


provision that the refuge in question was 
already crowded to its uttermost limit. 

Jimmie harkened toevery word. What he 
thought about the idea was not to be read 
in his face, and what Georgie thought 
could not even be imagined. Doubtless he 
did not think at all. But he must in some 
dim way have felt the stress of the whole 
situation, for he once or twice lifted his 
heavy lids to look up at Jimmie, and by 
slow degrees—so cautiously that he 
scargely seemed to move—he edged from 
his own seat to the half of Jimmie’s 
chair. Then, just as gradually, he laid 
his head against Jimmie’s shoulder and 
appeared to fall into a sort of sleep or 
stupor, save that, now and then, a tear 
would gather on his curved black lashes, 
quiver there, and finally roll down the 
smooth tan of his cheek. 

Either Jimmie was too much absorbed 
to notice him, or else he would not show 
that he did. He kept his gaze fixed upon 
the Judge who presently turned to him 
again. 

“Now Jimmie, I don’t want to send 
you away to the Industrial School. That 
would be hard on your brother, and I 
don’t think it would do you any good. 
But if I let you off this time you must 
promise me that you will stop fighting. 
We can’t have things like this going on, 
you know.”’ The Judge indicated the 
wounded. “You are quite ald enough to 
understand that it wont do. If I let you 
go, do you think you can promise me to 
be a peaceable citizen?” 

“W’en they lets us be, I will,” con- 
ditioned Jimmie. 

“Yes, but even if they don’t let you 
be,” insisted Judge Sunderland. “Fight- 
ing doesn’t settle anything; you only 
have it all to do over again. You try 
talking to the boys as you are talking to 
me. You explain to them how it makes 
Georgie sick when they tease him and 
how bad it is for him to get excited.” 

Jimmie looked at the Judge almost 
pityingly, as at one who meant well and 
was not to be blamed for ignorance. Then 
the boy stowly said : 

“W’y, Judge, that’s what they teases 
him for; to see him git sick. I got to fight 
‘em !” 

The Judge looked-at the big man. 
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“You try him,” he said. “Take him 
over there and talk to him. I don’t want 
to send him up and I can’t let him go 
like this.” ‘Then, addressing the father: 
“Baer, you and Georgie may go now.” 

(he routine of the court proceeded 
while Jimmie followed the big man to a 
corner of the room where, seated face to 
face, a strong, masculine hand on the 
boy s knee, they talked it over. And, since 
the big man knew human hearts better 
than he knew human laws, it might have 
been seen presently that Jimmie had low- 
ered his head and his eyes; later, that 
those willful eyes were receiving frequent 
applications of a coat sleeve ; and finally, 
when he was brought back to the Judge’s 
long table, that he was only a little boy 
after all, who might not be equal to com- 
bating the entire social system. 

“And how is it, now, Jimmie?” The 
Judge’s question had a hopeful ring. 
“Have you made up your mind to cut out 
the fighting 2?” 

Even then the boy made no verbal re- 
sponse, but he nodded his head while one 
limp, little paw was held in the Judge’s 
smooth, warm clasp, and then they let 
him go. 

Perhaps he had received a gleam of 
the larger safety which comes from ac- 
cepting the established order of things; 
more likely he had simply been over 
willed by the big man’s potent person- 
ality ; at any rate, for some time nothing 
but good reports came from Jimmie 
gaer. When the big man, upon his fre- 
quent incursions into Sagg street, hap- 
pened to find the lad, Jimmie seemed 
not so much sanctified as bored. 

“T aint been in no mix-ups,” he af- 
firmed sadly, with his hands slack in his 
pockets, “but I don’t see no good in it. 
We stays by ourse’fs, Georgie an’ me, an’ 
that aint no fun. I’d sooner fight ’em 
once in a while.” 

“Ves, but you wont, Jimmie,” the big 
man cheerfully insisted. ‘“‘You promised 
me you wouldn't.” 

“Yep, but I’d sooner fight. It’s lone- 
some,” Jimmie maintained ; yet for some 
time afterward no news came that he had 
transgressed. 

The big man was beginning to count 
Jimmie among the old reliables. He took 


great satisfaction in the case; it made a 
consoling spot of brightness on a way 
shadowed by many disappointments. One 
Saturday afternoon in early fall, as he 
walked rapidly along Sagg Street, he was 
reflecting especially upon the power of 
gentleness, and how admirably it had 
worked through Jimmie. None of the 
spicy charm of autumn had touched this 
dejected thoroughfare. The pale yellow 
light only brought out more grimly the 
coal-smeared dinginess of every house 
front. Instead of fallen leaves, old papers 
rustled under foot, and a bonfire at one 
corner, which should have diffused the 
incense of October, was sending up the 
reek of greasy refuse. 

The children, however, ‘were amusing 
themselves more buoyantly than they did 
in the summer heat, and they laughed and 
called to each other not unmusically. 
Many of them smiled shy recognition at 
the big man, and he was musing upon the 
invulnerable sweetness of childhood, 
when there came from an alley he had 
passed a snarling hubbub. 

He turned back to find a howling juve- 
nile mob which was gathering in as he ap- 
proached, and yet melted even more 
quickly upon his arrival. T'wo of the re- 
treating boys were somewhat behind the 
rest, one limping, the other whimpering, 
while the vortices of the disturbance went 
right on with the business of pummeling 
each other, though the aggression by that 
time was almost entirely on one side. Be 
fore the big man could reach the scuf- 
fling pair, the conflict was won, and the 
under boy lay blubbering. 

“Jimmie Baer, what are you doing?’ 
spoke the big man, sternly. 

“Givin’ him all that’s comin’ to him!” 
replied Jimmie in implacable rejoicing, 
as he administered a final punch to his 
enemy. . 

“Get up!” commanded the big man, 
and-the strength of his grasp on Jim- 
mie’s arm made it impossible to disobey. 

Thus released, Micky Monahan got to 
his feet and slunk off, sobbing with 
mournful gulps. 

“Well—Jimmie!” said the big man, 
accusingly, 

The boy had backed against the rear 
boards of a crazy shed, his fists clenched, 


’ 














his shoulders heaving from the excite- 
ment of his recent struggle. His face was 
crimson through the dust and his eyes 
defiant. 

“Tl thought you were done with fight- 
ing. I thought you were going to try 
gentleness.” 

“Well, I aint,’ declared Jimmie 
thickly, but with violence. “I’m goin’ 
to lick ’em every time, an’ lick ’em good. 
| don’t care nothin’ about your gentle- 
ness, an’ your forgiveness, an’ your lov- 
n’. You needn’t talk to me about God. 
He never lived on Sagg Street. Just you 
pass me up, an’ /’// take care o’ me an’ 
Georgie.” 

lhe eyes of the boy left the eyes of the 
big man, and the other’s glance followed 
his, to pere eive, for the first time, the 
younger brother stretched out at the side 
of the alley on a straw pile. 

With a word of alarm the man knelt 
and put a hand inside the breast of the 
torn shirt. As he got up, Jimmie was 
saying, in the words of his father: 

“He’s allus had *em, He'll come to, 
pretty soon.” 

Che big man knew better, and yet he 
did not want to say so. He gently laid 
his hand on the boy’s ragged, dusty hair. 

‘‘Jimmie,” he said, “it would be hard 
on you, wouldn’t it—hard to get along 
without having your little brother any 
more ?” 

The boy looked puzzled. 

“T dunno,” he replied. 

“Suppose, now, that little Georgie 
shouldn’t be able to play with you or go 
about with you for awhile.” 

“It would seem awful queer. He 
wouldn’t like that.” 

“But if it had to be that way?” 

“It don’t,” said the boy. ; 

The man did not know how to pro- 
ceed. Should he let the truth be known 
or try for a time to keep it hidden, that 
this little boy might not make too big 
a sorrow of it. 

“T wonder, Jimmie,’”’ the man pro- 
posed, “if you would do a little errand 
for me. It would only take you about 
half-an-hour.”’ 

“Can't,” the boy replied, “not till 
Georgie comes to.” 
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“T’ll stay here with him,” the man 
quietly added. 

“You will?” 

“Yes.” 

“Stay thirty minutes? Till I get back ?” 

“Yes, Jimmie.” 

“Why will you?” 

Here was one of those unexpected 
questions that only a lie could satisfac- 
torily answer, and the man’s silence made 
the boy uneasily suspicious. Faltering 
anxiety was in his voice as he asked: 

“You aint goin’ to take him away, are 
you ," 

“Yes, Jimmie, away from here.” 

“Then I wont go no errand for you.” 

“Not if I pay you for it?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“I gotta wait for him to come to.” 

“But suppose, Jimmie—suppose, now, 
that he never does come to ?”’ 

With something of a swagger the boy 
replied : 

“That’s all right ; don’t you worry.” 

It was the complacent faith of one 
who knows that, although there may be 
such a thing as Death, it is nothing to 
be troubled about. It sometimes rolls 
solemnly through the streets in a black 
hearse, but it does not come into one’s 
own family. Jimmie, for his part, knew 
itewas no concern of his. Georgie would 
be all right in a few minutes. All you had 
to do was to wait. 

So the interval of waiting continued, 
but the little figure did not move. Neigh- 
borhood sounds were heard, the shovel- 
ing of coal into a chute, the dull thud- 
dings of someone beating a carpet, the 
rumble of a wagon over the cobble-stones 
—but none of the noises disturbed the lit- 
tle boy lying there. 

In the mournful hush of the alley the 
big man presently drew a snowy hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket, and spread 
it very gently over the grey, waxen face. 

Then, without speaking, Jimmie turned 
aside. “le put his forehead against a 
weather-beaten board of the crazy shed 
and his body shook piteously. The truth 
had come home to him at last; he knew 
that “little brother” would never again 
need anybody to fight for him. 
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A STRANGE life has come to an end 
in the death of Mr. Sedley Crayden, 
of Crayden Hill. Mild, harmless, he was 
the victim of a strange delusion that kept 
him pinned, night and day, in his chair 
for the last two years of his life. The 
mysterious death, or rather, disappear- 
ance, of his elder brother, James Cray- 
den, seems to have preyed upon his mind, 
for it was shortly after that event that his 
delusion began to manifest itself. 

Mr. Crayden never vouchsafed any ex- 
planation of his strange conduct. There 
was nothing the matter with him physic- 
ally; and mentally, the alienists found 
him normal in every way save for his 
one remarkable idiosyncrasy. His remain- 
ing in his chair was purely voluntary, an 
act of his own will. And now he is dead, 
and the mystery remains unsolved. 

—-Extract from the Newton Courter 

Times. 


Briefly, I was Mr. Sedley Crayden’s 
confidential servant and valet for the last 
eight months of his life. During that 
time he wrote a great deal in a manu- 
script that he kept always beside him, 
except when he drowsed or slept, at 
which times he invariably locked it in a 
desk drawer close to his hand. 

I was curious to read what the old 
gentleman wrote, but he was too cautious 
and cunning, I never got a peep at the 
manuscript. If he were engaged upon it 
when I attended on him, he covered the 
top sheet with a large blotter. It was I 
who found him dead in his chair, and it 
was then that I took the liberty of ab 
stracting the manuscript. I was very 
curious to read it, and I have no excuses 
‘o offer. 


After retaining it in my secret pos- 
session for several years, and after ascer- 
taining that Mr. Crayden left no 
surviving relatives, I have decided to 
make the nature of the manuscript 
known. It is very long, and I have 
omitted nearly all of it, giving only the 
more lucid fragments. It bears all the 
ear-marks of a disordered mind, and 
various experiences are repeated over and 
over, while much is so vague and inco- 
herent as to defy comprehension. Never- 
theless, from reading it myself, I venture 
to predict that if an excavation is made 
in the main basement, somewhere in the 
vicinity of the foundation of the great 
chimney, a collection of bones will be 
found which should very closely resemble 
those which James Crayden once clothed 
in mortal flesh. 

—Statement of Rudolph Heckler. 


Here follow the excerpts from the 
manuscript, made and arranged by Ru- 
dolph Heckler: 

I never killed my brother. Let this be 
my first word and my last. Why should I 
kill him? We lived together in unbroken 
harmony for twenty years. We were old 
men, and the fires and tempers of youth 
had long since burned out. We never 
disagreed even over the most trivial 
things. Never was there such amity as 
ours. We were scholars. We cared noth- 
ing for the outside world. Our compan- 
ionship and our books were all-satisfying. 
Never were there such talks as we held. 
Many a night we have sat up till two and 
three in the morning, conversing, weigh- 
ing opinions and judgments, referring to 
authorities—in short, we lived at high 
and friendly intellectual altitudes. 
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He disappeared. I suffered a great 
shock. Why should he have disappeared ? 
Where could he have gone? It was very 
strange. I was stunned. They say I was 
very sick for weeks. It was brain fever. 
This was caused by his inexplicable dis- 
appearance. It was at the beginning of 
the experience I hope here to relate, that 
he disappeared. 

How I have endeavored to find him! I 
am not an excessively rich man, yet have 
I offered continually increasing rewards. 
I have advertised in all the papers, and 
sought the aid of all the detective bu- 
reaus. At the present moment, the rewards 
I have out aggregate over fifty thousand 
dollars. 

= 

They say he was murdered. They also 
say murder will out. Then I say, why 
does not his murder come out? Who did 
it? Where is he? Where is Jim? My Jim? 

* * K 

We were so happy together. He had a 

remarkable mind, a most remarkable 


mind, so firmly founded, so widely in- 
formed, so rigidly logical, that it was not 


at all strange that we agreed in all 
things. Dissension was unknown between 
us. Jim was the most truthful man I have 
ever met. In this, too, we were similar, as 
we were similar in our intellectual hon- 
esty. We never sacrificed truth to make 
a point. We had no points to make, we 
so thoroughly agreed. It is absurd to 
think that we could disagree on anything 
under the sun. 
* s * 

I wish he would come back. Why did 
he go? Who can ever explain it? I am 
lonely now, and depressed with grave 
forebodings—frightened by terrors that 
are of the mind and that put at naught 
all that my mind has ever conceived. 
Form is mutable. This is the last word 
of positive science. The dead do not 
come back. ‘This is incontrovertible. The 
dead are dead, and that is the end of it, 
and of them. And yet I have had exper- 
iences here—here, in this very room, at 
this very desk, that—but wait. Let me 
put it down in black and white, in words 
simple and unmistakable. Let me ask 
some questions. Who mislays my pen? 
That is what I desire to know. Who uses 
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up my ink so rapidly? Not I. And yet the 
ink goes. 

The answer to these questions would 
settle all the enigmas of the universe. I 
know the answer. I am not a fool. And 
some day, if I am plagued too desper- 
ately, I shall give the answer myself. I 
shall give the name of him who mislays 
my pen and uses up my ink. It is so silly 
to think that I could use such a quantity 
of ink. The servant lies, I know. 

oa ee 

I have got me a fountain pen. I have 
always disliked the device, but my old 
stub had to go. I burned it in the fire- 
place. The ink I keep under lock and 
key. I shall see if I cannot put a stop to 
these lies that are being written about 
me. And I have other plans. It is not true 
that I have recanted. I still believe that 
I live in a mechanical universe. It has 
not been proved otherwise to me, for all 
that I have peered over his shoulder and 
read his malicious statement to the con- 
trary. He gives me credit for no less than 
average stupidity. He thinks I think he 
is real. How silly. I know he is a brain- 
figment, nothing more. 

There are such things as hallucina- 
tions. Even as I looked over his shoulder 
and read, I knew that this was such a 
thing. If I were only well it would be in- 
teresting. All my life I have wanted to ex- 
perience such phenomena. And now it has 
come to me. I shall make the most of it. 
What is imagination? It can make some- 
thing where there is nothing. How can 
anything be something where there is 
nothing ? How can anything be something 
and nothing at the same time? I leave it 
for the metaphysicians to ponder. I know 
better. No scholastics for me. This is a 
real world, and everything in it is real. 
What is not real, is not. Therefore he is 
not. Yet he tries to fool me into believing 
that he is—when all the time I know he 
has no existence outside of my own brain 
cells. 

. 2 @ 

I saw him to-day, seated at the desk, 
writing, It gave me quite a shock, because 
I had thought he was quite dispelled. 
Nevertheless, on looking steadily, I found 
that he was not there—the old familiar 
trick of the brain. I have dwelt too long 
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on what has happened. I am becoming 
morbid, and my old indigestion is hinting 
and muttering. I shall take exercise. Each 
day I shall walk for two hours. 

* * * 

It is impossible. I cannot exercise. 
Each time I return from my walk, he is 
sitting in my chair at my desk. It grows 
more difficult to drive him away. It is my 
hair. Upon this I insist. It was his, but 
he is dead and it is no longer his. How 
one can be fooled by the phantoms of his 
own imagining! There is nothing real in 
his apparition. I know it. I am firmly 
grounded with my fifty years of study. 
lhe dead are dead. 

ok * ok 

And yet, explain one thing. To-day, 
before going for my walk, | carefully put 
the fountain pen in my pocket before 
leaving the room. I remember it dis- 
tinctly. I looked at the clock at the time. 
It was twenty minutes past ten. Yet on 
my return there was the pen lying on the 
desk. Some one had been using it. There 
was very little ink left. [ wish he would 
not write so much. It is disconcerting. 

2 Ss 

There is one thing upon which Jim 
and I were not quite agreed. He believed 
n the eternity of the forms of things. 
(herefore, there entered in immediately 
the consequent belief in immortality, and 
all the other notions of the metaphysical 
philosophers. I had little patience with 
him in this, Painstakingly I have traced 
to him the evolution of his belief in the 
eternity forms, showing him how it has 
arisen out of his early infatuation with 
logic and mathematics. Of course, from 
that warped, squinting, abstract view- 
point, it is very easy to believe in the 
eternity of forms. 

I laughed at the unseen world. Only 
the real was real, I contended, and what 
one did not perceive, was not, could not 
be. I believed in a mechanical universe. 
Chemistry and physics explained every 
thing. “Can no being be?” he demanded 
in reply. I said that his question was but 
the major premise of a fallacious Chris 
tian Science syllogism. Oh, believe me, | 
know my logic, too. But he was very 
stubborn. I never had any patience with 
philosophic idealists. 
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Once, | made to him my confession of 
faith. It was simple, brief, wnanswerable. 
Even as I write it now, I know it is un 
answerable. Here it is. | told him: “I 
assert, with Hobbes, that it is impossible 
to separate thought from matter that 
thinks. I assert, with Bacon, that all hu- 
man understanding arises from the world 
of sensations. I assert, with Locke, that 
all human ideas are due to the functions 
of the senses. I assert, with Kant, the 
mechanical origin of the universe, and 
that creation is a natural and. historical 
process. I assert, with Laplace, that there 
is no need of the hypothesis of a creator. 
And, finally, I assert, because of all the 
foregoing, that form is ephemeral. Form 
passes. Therefore we pass.” 

I repeat, it was unanswerable. Yet did 
he answer with Paley’s notorious fallacy 
of the watch. Also, he talked about ra 
dium, and all but asserted that the very 
existence of matter had been exploded 
by these later-day laboratory researches. 
It was childish. I had not dreamed he 
could be so immature. 

How could one argue with such a man? 
I then asserted the reasonableness of all 
that is. To this he agreed, reserving, how- 
ever, one exception. He looked at me, as 
he said it, in a way I could not mistake. 
The inference was obvious. That he 
should be guilty of so cheap a quip in the 
midst of a serious discussion, astounded 
me. 

*x K * 

The eternity of forms. It was ridicu- 
lous. Yet is there a strange magic in the 
words. If it be true, then has he not ceased 
to exist? Then does he exist? This is im- 
possible. 

* K * 

I have ceased exercising. As long as I 
remain in the room, the hallucination 
does not bother me. But when I return 
to the room after an absence, he is always 
there, sitting at the desk, writing. Yet I 
dare not confide in a physician. I must 
fight this out by myself. 

oe 

He grows more importunate. To-day, 
consulting a book on the shelf, I turned 
and found him again in the chair. This is 
the first time he has dared do this in my 
presence. Nevertheless, by looking at him 
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steadily and sternly for several minutes, 

I compelled chim to vanish. This proves 

my contention. He does not exist. If he 

were an eternal form I could not make 

him vanish by a mere effort of my will. 
 f20 

Chis is getting damnable. To-day I 
gazed at him for an entire hour before I 
could make him leave. Yet it is so simple. 
What I see is a memory picture. For 
twenty years I was accustomed to seeing 
him there at the desk. The present phe- 
nomenon .is merely a recrudescence of 
that memory picture—a picture which 
was impressed countless times on my con- 
sc1ousness. 

* a * 

I gave up to-day. He exhausted me, and 
still he would not go. I sat and watched 
him hour after hour. He takes no notice 
of me, but continually writes. I know 
what he writes, for I read it over his 
shoulder. It is not true. He is taking an 
unfair advantage. ‘ 

x * x 

Query: he is a product of my con- 

sciousness ; is it possible, then, that en- 


tities may be created by consciousness ? 
* * * 


We did not quarrel. To this day I do 
not know how it happened. Let me tell 
you. Then you will see. We sat up late 
that never-to-be-forgotten last night of 
his existence. It was the old, old discus- 
sion—the eternity of forms. How many 
hours and how many nights we had con- 
sumed over it! 

On this night he had been particularly 
irritating, and all my nerves were scream- 
ing. He had been maintaining that the 
human soul was itself a form, an eternal 
form, and that the light within his brain 
would go on forever and always. I took 
up the poker. 

“Suppose,” I said, “I should strike you 
dead with this?” 

“T would go on,” he answered. 

“As a conscious entity?” I demanded. 

“Ves, as a conscious entity,” was his 
reply. “I should go on, from plane to 
plane of higher existence, remembering 
my earth-life, you, this very argument— 
ay, and continuing the argument with 
you.” 

It was only argument. (Forcible! Ha! 
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ha'—comment of Rudolph Heckler on 
margin ). | swear it was only argument. I 
never lifted a hand. How could 1? He 
was my brother, my elder brother, Jim. 

I cannot remember. I was very exas- 
perated. He had always been so obstinate 
in this metaphysical belief of his. The 
next I knew, he was lying on the hearth. 
Blood was running. It was terrible. He 
did not speak. He did not move. He 
must have fallen in a fit and struck his 
head. I noticed there was blood on the 
poker. In falling he must have struck 
upon it with his head. And yet I fail to 
see how this can be, for I held it in my 
hand all the time. I was still holding it 
in my hand as [| looked at it. 

mn” * * 

It is an hallucination. That is a con- 
clusion of common sense. I have watched 
the growth of it. At first it was only in 
the dimmest light that I could see him 
sitting in the chair. But as the time 
passed, and the hallucination, by repe- 
tition, strengthened, he was able to ap- 
pear in the chair under the strongest 
lights. That is the explanation. It is quite 
satisfactory. 

+ * * 

I shall never forget the first time I saw 
it. I had dined alone down-stairs. I never 
drink wine, so that what happened was 
eminently normal. It was in the summer 
twilight that I returned to the study. I 
glanced at the desk. There he was, sitting. 
So natural was it, that before I knew I 
cried out “Jim!” Then I remembered all 
that had happened. Of course it was an 
hallucination. I knew that. I took the 
poker and went over to it. He did not 
move or vanish. The poker cleaved 
through the non-existent substance of the 
thing and struck the back of the chair. 
Fabric of fancy, that is all it was. The 
mark is there on the chair now where the 
poker struck. I pause from my writing 
and turn and look at it—press the tips of 
my fingers into the indentation. 

* * + 

He did continue the argument. I stole 
up to-day and looked over his shoulder. 
He was writing the history of our dis- 
cussion. It was the same old nonsense 
about the eternity of forms. But as I 
continued to read, he wrote down the 
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practical test I had made with the poker. 
Now this is unfair and untrue. I made 
no test. In falling he struck his head on 
the poker. 

x * * 

Some day, somebody will find and read 
what he writes, This will be terrible. I 
am suspicious of the servant, who is 
always peeping and peering, trying to 
see what I write. I must do-something. 
Every servant I have had is- curious 
about what I write. 

.* * 2 

Fabric of fancy. That is all it is, There 
is no Jim who sits in the chair. I know 
that. Last night, when the house was 
asleep, I went down into the cellar and 
looked carefully at the soil around the 
chimney. It was untampered with. The 
dead do not rise up. 

~ i a 

Yesterday morning, when I entered 
the study, there he was in the. chair. 
When I had dispelled him, I sat i: the 
chair myself all day. I had my meals 
brought to me. And thus I escaped the 
sight of him for many hours, for he ap- 
pears only in the chair..I was weary, but 
I sat late, until eleven o’clock. Yet, when 
I stood up to go to bed, I looked around, 
and there he was. He had slipped into 
the chair on the instant. Being only a 
fabric of fancy, all day he had resided 
in my brain. The moment it was unoc- 
cupied, he took up his residence in the 
chair. Are these his boasted higher planes 
of existence—his brother’s brain and 
chair? After all, was he not right? Has 
his eternal form become so attenuated as 
to be an hallucination? Are hallucina- 
tions real entities? Why not? There is 
food for thought here. Some day I shall 
comé to a conclusion upon it. 

* * * 

He was very much disturbed to-day. 
He could not write, for I had made the 
servant carry the pen out of the room in 
his pocket. But neither could I write. 

- o's 

The servant never sees him. This is 
strange. Have I developed a keener sight 
for the unseen? Or rather does it not 
prove the phantom to be what it is—a 
product of my own morbid conscious- 
ness ? 


He stole my pen again. Hallucinations 
cannot steal pens. This is unanswerable. 
And yet I cannot keep the pen always 
out of the room, I want to write myself. 

* * * 

I have had three different servants 
since my trouble came upon me, and not 
one has seen him. Is the verdict of their 
senses right? And is that of mine wrong? 
Nevertheless, the ink goes too rapidly. I 
fill my pen more often than is necessary. 
And furthermore, only. to-day I found 
my pen out of order. I did not break it. 

Se 

I have spoken to him many times, but 
he never answers. I sat and watched him 
all morning. Frequently he looked at me, 
and it was patent that he knew me. 

* * * 

By striking the side of my head vio- 
lently with the heel of my hand, I can 
shake the vision of him out of my eyes. 
Then I can get into the chair; but I have 
learned that I must move very quickly 
in order to accomplish this. Often he 
fools me and is back again before I can 
sit down. 

eo 2 9 

It is getting unbearable. He is a jack- 
in-the-box, the way he pops into the 
chair. He does not assume form slowly. 
He pops. That is the only way to de- 
scribe it. I cannot stand looking at him 
much more. That way lies madness, for 
it compels me almost to believe in the 
reality of what I know is not. Besides, 
hallucinations do not pop. 

s * £ 

Thank God he only manifests himself 
in the chair. As long as I occupy the 
chair I am quit of him. 

ee 

My device for dislodging him from the 
chair by striking my head, is failing. I 
have to hit much more violently, and I do 
not succeed perhaps more than once in a 
dozen trials. My head is quite sore where 
I have so repeatedly struck it. I must use 
the other hand. 

* * * 

My brother was right. There is an un- 
seen world. Do I not see it? Am I not 
cursed with the seeing of it all the time? 
Call it a thought, an idea, anything you 
will, still it is there. It is unescapable. 
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Thoughts are entities. We create with 
every act of thinking. I have created this 
phantom that sits in my chair and uses 
my ink. Because I have created him is no 
reason that he is any the less real. He is 
an idea; he is an entity: ergo, ideas are 
entities, and an entity is a reality. 
ok ok * 

(Query: If a man, with the whole his- 
torical process behind him, can create an 
entity, a real thing, then is not the hy- 
pothesis of a Creator made substantial ? 
If the stuff of life can create, then it is 
fair to assume that there can be a He who 
created the stuff of life. It is merely a 
difference of degree. I have not yet made 
a mountain nor a solar system, but I have 
made something that sits in my chair. 
Chis being so, may I not some day be 
able to make a mountain or a solar sys- 
tem? 

G's 

All his days, down to to-day, man has 
lived in a maze. He has never seen the 
light. | am convinced that I am beginning 
to see the light—not as my brother saw it, 
by stumbling upon it accidentally, but 
deliberately and rationally. My brother is 
dead. He has ceased. There is no doubt 
about it, for I have made another journey 
down into the cellar to see. The ground 
was untouched. I broke it myself to make 
sure, and I saw what made me sure. My 
brother has ceased, yet have I recreated 
him. This is not my old brother, yet it is 
something as nearly resembling him as I 
could fashion it. I am unlike other men. 
I am a god. I have created. 

*K *K * 

Whenever I leave the room to go to 
bed, I look back, and there is my brother 
sitting in the chair. And then I cannot 
sleep because of thinking of him sitting 
through all the long night-hours. And 
in the morning, when I open the study 
door, there he is, and I know he has sat 
there the night long. 

ok * * 

I am becoming desperate from lack of 
sleep. I wish I could confide in a phy- 
sician. 

* * * 

Blessed sleep! I have won it at last. 
Let me tell you. Last night 1 was so worn 
that I found myself dozing in my chair. 
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I rang for the servant and ordered him 
to bring blankets. I slept. All night was 
he banished from my thoughts as he was 
banished from my chair. I shall remain 
in it all day. It is a wonderful relief. 

It is uncomfortable to sleep in a chair. 
But it is more uncomfortable to lie in 
bed, hour after hour, and not sleep, and 
to know that he is sitting there in the cold 
darkness. 


It is no use. I shall never be able to 
sleep in a bed again. I have tried it now, 
numerous times, and every such night is 
a horror. If I could but only persuade 
him to go to bed! But no. He sits there 
and sits there—I know he does—while | 
stare and stare up into the blackness and 
think and think, continually think, of him 
to know that he is sitting there. 

e es 

The servants think I am crazy. That is 
but to be expected, and it is why I have 
never called in a physician. 

. @.s 

I am resolved. Henceforth this hal- 
lucination ceases. From now on I shall 
remain in the chair. I shall never leave it. 
I shall remain in it night and day and 
always. 

I have succeeded. For two weeks I have 
not seen him. Nor shall I ever see him 
again. I have at last attained the equa- 
nimity of mind necessary for philosophic 
thought. I wrote a complete chapter to- 
day. 

* * *K 

It is very wearisome, sitting in a chair. 
The weeks pass, the months come and go, 
the seasons change, the servants replace 
each other, while I remain. I only re- 
main. It is a strange life I lead, but at 
least I am at peace. 

*x* * x 

He comes no more. There is no eternity 
of forms. I have proved it. For nearly 
two years now, I have remained in this 
chair, and I have not seen him once. 
True, I was severely tried for a time. 
But it is clear that what I thought I saw 
was merely hallucination. He never was. 
Yet I do not leave the chair. I am afraid 


to leave the chair. 








Burkett’s Banty 


BY RALPH W. GILMAN 


he Whittler,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD BETTS 


ROBVITCH tilted back against the 


cross-cut box and took his pipe from 
his teeth. 

“You remember Burkett—old Bill 
Burkett who ran a gang for so long on 
the O, S. L. and was killed on the Mon- 
ida trestle?” 

\\ illig nodded. 

(here had been a little supper scene 
in the outfit cars, in which Robvitch had 
unexpectedly taken the part of the water 
boy who was being guyed for timidity, 
and his speech was in explanation of his 
act. Willig, the foreman, had scented a 
story, and had followed the old man to 
his perch on the top of the tool car. 

“Well, I was thinking of his gang,” 
Robvitch went on, knocking his pipe 
bowl against a knotty palm. “Let’s see— 
it’s been eighteen, no, nineteen years ago 
this October—the year before he went 
on the O. S. L. There was a boy on that 
gang, too. When the kid turned color 
and choked, the whole thing came back 
like a flash. This other boy, he got scared 
ence, too, and was guyed—guyed ten 
times worse than the kid, but he stayed. 
(hat was what made me blaze—thinking 
of how he stayed—and that was what 
made me say: “These boys—you can’t 
always tell.’ 

“We called him ‘Banty.’ He was one 
of those soft, girlish-looking chaps—yel- 
low hair that curled out from under his 
cap, when it -was long, like flowers; and 
eves that made you think of blue-bells— 
too nice, we thought, to be out there in the 
mountains on ‘construction,’ forty miles 
from the last rails. He only weighed a 
hundred and ten, and Burkett, who had 
to stoop to go under a six-foot pole, and 
weighed two-and-a-quarter, used to amuse 
us evenings by making the boy step on 


his two hands, then carry him across the 
bunk-house. That was how we came to 
call him ‘Banty.’ It was Burkett’s word. 
‘See my little banty bird,’ he would say. 
‘For a shilling, I will make him crow.’ 
he business used to cut the boy to the 
heart; you see he wanted to be a man 
amongst us, and be treated like one. But 
Burkett never realized it, nor wouldn't 
have cared if he had. The thought of it 
afterward, though, was sharper than 
thorns. With the rest of us it wasn’t so 
bad ; we didn’t tease him so much. 

“He came out to us on a pull from 
the office. His father, who was dead, had 
been a high-up man with the Company 
at one time, and the superintendent had 
given the boy a job out of sympathy. 
Then the superintendent died and the boy 
was left without anybody to pull for him. 
We ought to have been easy on him en 
this account, but we wasn’t. Take a bunch 
of men, and they have got to have some- 
body to devil. 

“The boy, however, didn’t hold noth- 
ing against us, but was as free with his 
favors as wind, when he could do one. 
I used to have him write my letters—he 
slept under my bunk—TI had the upper, 
and he the lower—and it was handy. He 
was the best penman I ever saw handle 
a pen. His hand was like a copy-book. 
There wasn’t any words, either, that he 
couldn’t think of, nor spell. Tell him 
what you wanted to write, and he would 
fix it up tili it read same as a printed 
book. And besides that, he was crammed 
full, from chin to toe, of poetry. He 
could talk it by the hour—all about 
trees, and rocks, and brooks, just the 
same as they were about us. He said he 
had learned it out of books when he was 
little. That was the kind of a kid he was. 
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“Burkett put him to ‘spudding.’ It was 
light work, the lightest on the job— 
didn’t take any strength to speak of, only 
1 good eye to keep “the piles straight in 
the leads for the first lick or two of the 

1mmer—and the boy got on fine. Bur- 
kett himself said that the piles were the 
straightest he had ever driven. He hadn’t 
iny kick on the boy’s work; it was when 
e didn’t work that the trouble started. 

“That happened at Bass canon. We 
were on our last job, working day and 
night, trying to finish up ahead of the 
winter. It was the middle of October 
then, and snow likely to fall any time 
after the first and shut us in. We were to 
finish the trestle, and go into Connstead 
for the winter to work on the coal chutes. 
Connstead was four thousand feet lower, 
on the plains where the snow didn’t fall 
so deep, nor the weather get so cold as 
in the hills. We would have finished on 
time, but we had some bad luck. The fel- 
lows that worked by night hadn’t any 
light to go by but a lantern and a log 
fire. The engineer couldn’t see his ham- 
mer half the time, and being a kind of 
cute chap, who thought he knew a driver 
from top to bottom, instead of working 
by ear, and picking his hammer up at the 
sound of the lick, trusted to his eyes. The 
consequence was, that one night he 
started to wind up his cable too soon— 
before the hammer struck—and wrecked 
the whole machine. The hammer fell 
into the creek, and the head-blocks came 
away like they were rotten. 

“At that, the men up and wanted to 
quit. It was late in the season, and they 
knew that there was danger of getting 
snowed in for the winter. That wasn’t 
a pleasant thing to think of, as there 
wasn’t provision enough in the camp to 
last the gang a month, let alone four. 
Besides they had three months’ pay in 
their pockets that was hotter than the 
geysers of Yellowstone. They wanted to 
get to Connstead where they could spend 
some of it. But Burkett was stubborn as 
ash when he had his head set on a 
thing and swore he would finish the 
bridge, if he had to drive it alone. There 
were only two bents left, and with luck 
we could do them in two days. The men 
came ’round at last and agreed to stay. 
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“So we set to patching. It happened 
that morning that the ‘man-aloft,’ whose 
business it was to tend to everything 
above the ‘spudder’s’ deck wasn’t feeling 
well, or something, and stayed in the 
bunk-house. Burkett ordered the boy, as 
he was light and handy, to go on top and 
take his place. The boy refused. You 
see the driver set on pine-log cribbing, 
built up thirty feet above the bed of the 
creek, and the top of the tower was 
twenty feet above that, making it fifty 
feet in the air. The head-blocks with 
their pulleys and bolts weighed a couple 
of hundred, and there wasn’t room 
enough on top the tower for a sparrow 
to light and turn around. A man stood 
a fair chance, working“in that position, 
of becoming an angel, or crow-meat on 
the rocks. The boy hadn’t any ambitions 
along those lines—he was content with 
earth, and with being no higher above it 
than the ‘spudder’s’ deck, and told Burk- 
ett so. Burkett, as was natural—he was 
in a kind of strain anyhow, trying to 
finish up and taking long odds with the 
weather—was mad. He blazed up like 
loose gunpowder at the touch of a match, 
swore until he hadn’t any breath left to 
swear with, called the boy ‘baby,’ ‘cow- 
ard,’ and everything small he could 
think of, and sent him back to the camp 
to cut wood the rest of the day for the 
cook. Then Burkett himself, big as he 
was, climbed the tower and did the work. 

“When night came, and we were back 
in the bunk-house, Burkett was in a little 
better humor, having got the driver 
patched up to run the day, but was still 
sore at the kid. The boy saw it, and kept 
at a distance as much as he could, stay- 
ing by the bunk of the man ‘aloft,’ who 
was still complaining. Burkett managed, 
however, between supper and turning-in 
time to cut him a few times with his 
tongue, and we hollered our approval. 
We didn’t think much more of the kid’s 
white feather than he did, seeing that we 
were crazy to get away to Connstead, and 
his refusal to work had thrown us back 
just that much. 

“The next morning when we got up, 
it was snowing—great white flakes filling 
the air thicker than down on a duck’s 
breast, and the wind in the east blowing 
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like seven kinds of unpardonable sin. 
Work for that day was knocked off, and 
we sat around the fire, some growling, 
and some telling stories, and when every 
thing else run dry taking shots at the boy’ 
As on the night before, he kept away 
from us all he could, putting in his time 
by the side of the sick man, who was 
worse, tossing now with a fever. 

“We didn’t worry much about the 
weather. We thought the snow would 
only prove a kind of first winter flurry 

be over by night, and that the sun 
next day would melt it down so we could 
go on driving. But instead of hitting the 
nail on the head with our guesses, we 
pounded our thumbs instead. It snowed 
all that day and at night it was still drop- 
ping, with the wind rising, and howling 
so lost-like in the pines that I couldn't 
sleep. The kid didn’t sleep much, either. 
I heard him twisting and turning in his 
bunk all through the night, and once 
I heard him sort of sniffle like he was 
about to cry. Then the sick man called 
and the boy went pattering across the 
floor in his bare feet to get him some 
water. I heard the man gulp and splash 
around a bit trying to drink in the dark, 
then the boy crawled back in his bunk, 
and I went to sleep with the dead-lone- 
some, hundred-mile roar of the pines in 
my ears. 

“In the morning, there was two feet of 
snow on the level, more falling, and the 
thermometer dropping so fast you could 
almost see the mercury move. Burkett 
looked out the door toward the driver 
on the trestle, and swore into the teeth 
cf the storm like a drunk trooper. He 
damned the weather, the country, the 
construction company that had _ been 
crowding him to finish the work, the man 
that had let the hammer drop into the 
creek, delaying us a couple of days, and 
laid a man’s share of blame on the boy 
because he’hadn’t helped with the head 
block. ‘Next time I bring a kid on a job,’ 
he growled, ‘I’ll get one that’s weaned, 
anyhow; but I don’t think I want any 
more of any kind.’ 

“The men were inclined to be savage, 
too. If Burkett had listened to them, they 
would have been in Connstead a week 
ago. Now, instead of scorching their 


shins before a log fire in the Trapper’s 
Inn, with something warm on the inside, 
too, there they were, snowed up in a log 
shanty, forty miles from nowhere, and 
nobody knew for how long. Everybody 
was in a coal-colored mood, mad enough 
to bite nails when we went in to break 
fast, and nobody noticed that the kid 
didn’t come. We didn’t think of him, 
nor the sick man—we were so tied up in 
our thoughts of ourselves and the weather 
—until we were back in the room. ‘Then 
the boy came up kind of timid-like to 
Burkett, and said that the sick man, he 
thought, was worse—had broken out with 
something—and wanted Burkett to go 
see. 

“Burkett cut him off with a sneer. 
‘Getting scared again, baby?’ he taunted ; 
but he went across the room to look just 
the same. 

“In a minute he was back in the mid- 
dle of the floor white as a cotton cloth, 
and trembling like an aspen leaf. 

“*What’s the matter?? somebody 
asked, noticing him. 

““*Matter!’ he screamed—‘ Matter !— 
My God, the man’s got the small-pox, 
the black kind—and I haven’t been vac 
cinated!’ and started toward the door 
getting into his mackinaw. 

“Somebody grabbed him. It was still 
snowing and blowing outside like the 
last judgment, and you couldn’t see four 
clean rods, A man’s life out in that 
weather wouldn’t have been worth the 
cloth it was wrapped in. 

“He came back, but he went over in 
the corner, as far as he could from the 
bunk of the sick man, and sat there with 
eyes big as dollars, the worst scared man 
I ever saw. If the sick one had been the 
open mouth of the pit, and the storm 
a two-hundred-ton locomotive drawing 
him toward it by a big rope an inch at 
a time, he couldn’t have sweat more than 
he did just setting there and looking. 
He seemed to think that the boy was as 
bad as the man. Once when the kid 
started across the room for some water, 
or something, Burkett grabbed a stick 
of wood: ‘Don’t you come near me—stay 
away,’ he bawled. ‘You have been with 
him, and are as bad’ as he is—don’t you 
come!’ He would have heaved the stick, 
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‘The boy cheeped, trembly like. ‘ Then I'll stay’”’ 
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too. I saw it in his eyes as clear as in a 
pool. 
The boy went back, and the rest of 
us held a sort of council, to see what 
could or couldn’t be done, and count our 
chances. Nobody, it seemed, had been 
vaccinated, or if they had, wouldn’t own 
up to it, though I’ll gamble my part in 
Paradise that if there had been a show 
ing of arms, we’d have found vaccination 
scars a plenty. Nobody asked that, how- 
ever, but took every man at his word. The 
word was that nobody had been vaccin- 
ated, and that everybody was scared ; 
that the best and only thing to do was 
to get out of there as soon as possible. 
We decided to go as soon as the snow 
slacked. 

‘So all that day and far into the night 
we worked like mad, unraveling ropes, 
and splitting up boards to make snow- 
shoes and a sled. We knew we couldn’t 
get through without the shoes, and we 
had to have the sled to carry grub, It 
was forty miles into Connstead, and in 
two feet of soft snow you can’t travel 
passenger time. The proposition ahead 
was almost as big as the proposition be- 
hind. It was the short chance either way. 

“We were so full of the idea of get- 
ting out, and how we were going to do 
it, that we clean forgot about the sick 
man and the boy. We probably wouldn't 
have given them a thought, if the boy 
hadn’t brought the matter to our minds. 
‘And what about Kibbe?’ he asked— 
Kibbe was the sick man’s name—‘Will 
you take him ?’ 

“For a minute you could have heard 
a feather drop—we were so still. We 
hadn’t thought of that. But it was only 
for a minute. Then Burkett answered for 
the crowd. ‘Take fim.” he screamed, 
‘take what we are running away from? 
Of course we'll not take him.’ 

‘““*Then who will stay to care for him ?’ 
asks the kid. 

“That was a hard one, a nut with an 
iron shell. Who would stay? We looked 
at each other until we had looked around 
the ring. The proposition was about the 
same as asking one of us to tie a rope 
‘round his neck and jump off a high 
place. Nobody said ‘I will,’ or ‘I might.’ 
nor nothing of the kind, It was ‘not I,’ 


also 
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‘nor I,’ ‘nor I,’ all around the bunch. 
We were hard as December icicles, not 
enough warmth of human feeling in us 
all to have kept the frost off a flower. 
If somebody had put us in a bag and 
shook it, we would have rattled like hard 
ware. We were scared, I tell you— 
scared, 

“The boy looked at us like he was 
studying a glacier, or a rock pile full of 
snake dens. Then he sort of swallowed 
when he saw how it was, and cheeped 
trembly like: “Then I'll stay.’ 

“Burkett laughed. ‘You stay!’ he 
roared, ‘you don’t know what it is, boy— 
it’s—it’s—death—that’s what it is!’ And 
he clutched at his throat as if Death had 
hold of him that minute, and was tight 
ening his grip. The rest of us tried to 
explain, thinking that the boy didn’t un- 
derstand—told him that Kibbe was a 
sure goner, his goose cooked to a turn, 
and would be burned in a couple or three 
days in spite of all we could do—that 
there wasn’t any call for anybody to risk 
his own life, and wound up by explain- 
ing the nature of the disease—how no one 
who hadn’t been vaccinated could hope 
to escape. 

“He heard us to the end, then gulped 
some more, and said: ‘But, I’ve—lI’ve 
been vaccinated, you know.’ 

“That put it in a different light, es- 
pecially when Burkett reminded us that 
the boy had been associating with the 
sick man, and sure had the infection 
in his clothes. To take him with us was 
as bad as to take Kibbe, and that wasn’t 
to be thought of. So we decided to let him 
stay. 

“Being vaccinated, we argued, the boy 
couldn’t take the disease—there was 
plenty of grub to run one man, or two, 
through till spring, and miles of fire- 
wood right at the door. Things wasn’t so 
bad as they seemed, At the worst it could- 
n't be anything worse than a weary wait 
until spring—probably it wouldn’t be 
that long, for we promised to send out a 
doctor with relief as soon as we got in. 
By twisting the facts, we began to look 
upon ourselves as taking all the risk in 
leaving, and our flight as a sort of relief 
expedition. Ten skunks, of the skunkiest 
kind, posing as heroes—that was us. 
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“We worked on our snow-shoes and 
rayed for decent weather. At sunset the 
nd went down; at bed-time the stars 
ere punching silver holes through the 
ud patches, and the next morning the 
in shone. Every thing seemed our way, 
cept that the mercury kept close to the 
ttom of the glass, and the wind jumped 

p with a whetted edge. 

‘‘Kibbe was worse. He talked first of 

ne thing, then another, and wanted to 

t out of his bunk and go to work. The 
oy had a hard time keeping him in bed, 

ut he broke away long enough, how- 

ver, to stand bare-headed in the door, 
ith the wind tossing his hair and shout 
rood-by, as we put our hands to the sled 

pes, and headed out across the snow. 
Good-by! And good luck, and be sure 
to send the doctor out as soon as you get 
n,’ were his last words. ‘As soon as we 
get in,’ we promised back, and plunged 
nto the snow. 

“It was only forty miles as the crow 
flies—we could see the smoke of the town 

n a clear day—but we were ten terrible 
lays getting through. The second day out 
t stormed again, and we spent thirty-six 
hours in the lee of a big rock with only 
green pine boughs cut with our pocket 
knives for fuel, and an open-mouthed 
pack of wolves for a background to our 
misery. When the sky cleared again, there 
was another foot of snow, making three 
feet on the level. In the hollows where it 
drifted, it was two and three times as 
deep, in some places coming up to the 
first branches of the spruce. Our snow- 
shoes, knocked-together affairs that a 
sane man wouldn’t have crossed a ten- 
acre lot on, began to break, and it seemed 
as if we fumbled half the time with half- 
frozen fingers mending the breaks. Then 
our sled would upset, or get stuck in the 
drift taking all hands at the ropes to get 
it out. Some days we made not over five 
miles, though we struggled far into the 
night. 

“For the first twenty miles we were in 
sight of the camp. We could see it, a bit 
of black in a square of white, with a 
black frame beyond that—the wall of 
pine. We didn’t talk much about those 
we had left behind, but every morning, 


and every evening, and many times be- 
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tween, we would look up toward the 
camp, watching for the thin blue curl of 
smoke that told that Kibbe and the boy 
were still there. The first one to see the 
smoke in the morning would shout, ‘I see 
it!’ or ‘there it goes,’ and you have no 
notion how it touched us, and cheered us. 
Then we would push on after that 
through the drifts, half-frozen, with the 
wind swirling the loose snow in our faces 
almost strangling us, and nipping at our 
hands like knives, but with a feeling in 
our hearts that the boy was safe, and a 
brick, while we were the worst cowards 
uncovered by church-yard dirt. 

“We had intended, on leaving the 
camp, to tell the story of Kibbe and the 
boy, to the people at Connstead as soon 
as we got in, and ask for a relief party 
with a doctor. Two days, however, before 
reaching the town, at a time when our 
vitality was at its lowest ebb, Burkett at 
one of our night camps had put another 
notion in our heads. ‘Suppose,’ he said, 
‘we go in and tell the people of Conn- 
stead that we are from a small-pox camp, 
what will happen? There aint a house in 
the town that will shelter us. We’ll be 
driven out to die like dogs. We can’t tell 
the doctor, nor anybody else, at least un- 
til all danger of taking the disease is 
over. Kibbe’ll have to die or get well as 
best he can. The boy’s in no danger—he’s 
been vaccinated. We’ve got to look out 
for ourselves. We’ve got to keep quiet. 

“One or two of the men, who were 
ashamed of themselves, objected at first, 
but when Burkett swore he would wring 
the neck of the first one that told, we at 
last give in. 

“So when we straggled one by one into 
Connstead, every man having shifted for 
himself on the last day, we said not a 
word of Kibbe, small-pox, or the boy. As 
nobody remembered how many there 
were of us, nobody asked after the miss- 
ing two. So far as keeping the matter 
secret was concerned there’d have been 
no trouble. Everything went our way. 
But after we had been in a couple of 
days and were rested and fed back to a 
natural state, and had time to think 
over what we’d done, we began to grow 
ashamed, and to see we hadn’t acted 
like men. 
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“In going about, we avoided each oth- 
er as much as we could. It seemed, when 
one of us looked the other in the face, 
as if he was saying, ‘Why did you run off 
and leave a sick man and a boy out there 
at the cafion?’ or, ‘You’re a nice thing 
to parade about here as a man. What if 
these people knew what you’ve done? 
What would they think of you?’ And 
things like that. A man couldn’t sleep at 
night. Even Burkett got it. I recall one 
night in the boarding-house. We were 
smoking and yarning before the fire, 
when a lumber-jack told a story of how 
he had seen a trapper come into a trad- 
ing-post out Winnipeg way with a sick 
comrade on a hand-sled that he had 
hauled through the snow and zero weath- 
er for two hundred miles! Everybody, of 
course, except us that had left a sick 
comrade, agreed that it was the only 
thing for a man to do under the circum- 
stances—that it was the natural act of 
a natural man, and guessed there wasn’t 
a man in the house, but would have done 
the same thing. Burkett had to leave. 
The knife was in him to the hilt, and 
turning. It wasn’t much better with the 
rest of us. 

“Next morning, on my way to break- 
fast, I ran across him standing in the 
snow looking toward the mountains. 
‘Roby,’ he said, spitting out his words 
like they were red-hot things that burned 
his mouth, ‘I can’t stand it no longer. 
We've got to go back, some of us, or 
send a doctor.’ 

“The same thought had been gnawing 
at me for a couple of days, and I told 
him so. 

“*Then let’s do it,’ says he. 

“T shook his hand there in the snow, 
and shook a whole range of peaks off my 
conscience. I felt better at once, better 
than I had since we hit the town. ‘I’ll go 
back with you, if we have to go on our 
knees, ahd it takes all winter,’ I said. 

“Then we talked over plans, standing 
there in the cold, with everybody staring 
at us like we were lunatics, or something 
of the kind, and decided that we would 
go back, if we had to do it alone, but 
would get a doctor, if we could. 

“We had some trouble in this. The old 
doctors who had a good practice wouldn’t 
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listen. The risk of the snow was too 
great, besides, they said, it was no use; 
Kibbe was a goner, and the boy, being 
vaccinated, was as safe as if he was in a 
hospital. We couldn’t feel that way about 
it, somehow; maybe because the last 
thing we had done on leaving was to 
promise the kid we would send a doctor, 
so we kept on looking. Finally, we found 
one, a young fellow fresh from the east, 
who hadn’t much money, and no prac- 
tice. He gave us to understand, though, 
that it wasn’t the money he was going 
for, and he wouldn’t take but half of 
what we offered. 

“The weather was still zero, and the 
snow as deep as ever, but we set out and 
by night had made fifteen miles. 

“The second day we did almost as 
well. I’ll never forget that day. As we 
were pitching camp for the night in a 
clump of spruce, Burkett, who had gone 
up on a knoll, began shouting, and point- 
ing his finger toward the hills. When we 
came up, he sighted us to a little streak 
of smoke curling up from about where 
the old camp lay. 

“The smoke was still there, a wiggling, 
blue, feather of it, when we got up the 
next morning, and all that day, we used 
it for a guide. We did not get on so well 
as on the past days, for we were into the 
hills where the snow was soft under the 
trees, and the branches stuck out and 
hindered us, but by fall o’ night, we were 
within twelve miles of the camp. ‘If we 
rise early, and work hard,’ Burkett said, 
as we were going to bed, ‘we can make 
it by to-morrow night.’ 

“By broad day we were two miles on 
our way! Then we came out on the sum- 
mit of a ridge and looked for the camp. 
It was there in sight—we could see it in 
the clearing, but there was no smoke 
curling from the chimney. 

“Something was wrong, but what was 
it? I thought of a thousand things, or 
more—of bears, of Kibbe getting delir- 
ious and escaping to the woods, or over- 
powering the boy, or the boy being worn 
out with watching and asleep, but as 
the sun climbed up, and still no smoke 
appeared, we gave up guessing. The 
doctor showed where Ais mind was when 
he asked if we had said the boy was 
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He sighted us to a little streak of smoke curling up from about where the old camp lay 
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vaccinated. After we told him again that 
he was, he fell into mystery like Burkett 
and myself. 

“When we couldn’t think of any ex- 
planation, we grew still, and put all our 
energies toward getting over the ground. 
We pushed so hard, not stopping for 
dinner, but eating as we walked, that by 
four o’clock, with the sun sinking over 
the pines, we entered the clearing beyond 
the trestle. Still no sign of smoke, no sign 
of life—nothing but snow, snow, snow, 
and the low whisper of the pines like 
ghosts talking. We felt like we were go- 
ing mto a grave-yard, or something 
worse—worse because we didn’t know 
what we would find. In a grave-yard, 
you know. The feeling was something ter- 
rible. Burkett couldn’t stand it. ‘My 
God! My God" he muttered. ‘If any- 
thing has happened !’ Then he hushed up, 
afrail of his own voice in the awful 
stillness. 

“Then we came to the cabin. 

“Burkett and I fell back, letting the 
doctor take the lead. And I'll never for- 
get that minute. I’ve had close calls with 
trains on trestles, but nothing like that 
minute. The cabin door was partly open 
and there was some tracks, and dark 
spots on the snow where slops had been 
thrown, but no sign of life, not a sight 
nor a sound of Kibbe or the boy. I was 
cured right then and there of ever taking 
sides against a boy again, or making fun 
of one. And if everything had turned out 
just as we thought, it would have made 
no difference! I was through. 

“Then the doctor led the way inside, 
Burkett and I following behind. 

“At first we saw nothing but the little 
slivers of light coming through the 
chinks in the logs. Then the doctor 
stumbled against something on the floor, 
and struck a match. The something was 
Kibbe, rolled up in a blanket—dead. 

“Then we heard something rustle in 
one of the ‘bunks, a kind of low, slow 
movement, like a body just waking up 
and ready to yawn, and I expected, I did, 
the next minute, to hear somebody say 
‘hello or cough, or make some such 
noise as a fellow does when he wakes up. 
I kept listening for it, listening till I 
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thought my ears would break, but that 
was the only sound we heard. 

“The -doctor lit another match, and 
Burkett found a candle. 

“The rustle in the bunk began again, 
and the doctor went over with the light. 

“He went up to the bunk where the 
boy was, for it was him that we had been 
hearing, and held down the light, look- 
ing. It seemed like hours to us that he 
watched. Then he put out his hand, and 
we could see he was feeling of the boy’s 
forehead, stroking his hair back, and 
speaking to him low. He didn’t get any 
answer that we could hear. Next we 
could see him feeling of the boy’s wrist 
for the pulse. He held this for a long 
time. Then he felt of his head again, 
and held the candle down close. “That’s 
strange,’ we heard him say, and he let 
go the boy’s wrist to roll up his sleeve. 

‘“*Did you say he was vaccinated ?’ he 
asked, 

* *Yes,’ we told him. 

“Then he let the arm he was holding 
drop, and rolled up the boy’s other sleeve. 
After that he held the candle down look- 
ing again. Burkett and I could hardly 
breathe—the doctor was acting so queer. 

““Why—why—what is it?’ Burkett 
asked when he couldn’t stand it no 
longer, ‘what’s the matter?” 

“The doctor didn’t answer, but mo- 
tioned us to come over. He knew all 
about the whole affair—how we had run, 
and how the kid had stayed, and all that. 
You see, we had made a clean breast of 
the business. 

“We went over, and the doctor held 
the light down over the boy’s arms, first 
one and then the other. God! but I felt 
little—the smallest I ever felt in my life 
—about this size.” 

Roby measured off a quarter of an 
inch on his finger tip. Then he began 
fumbling with his pipe. 

“What was it?” Willig asked, noting 
the old man’s pause. 

Roby had started to fill his pipe again. 

“See? We didn’t see nothing! The 
kid’s arms, except for a few fresh pocks, 
was as smooth as a baby’s. And that’s why 
I say—these kids—you can’t always tell. 
Got a match?” 
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Whiskers,’’ she said slowly; 





‘tne nerve of some people! 


Mud 


An episode in the career of the Great Grafting Syndicate 
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‘The Booming of Bonanza Park,"’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


FTER pounding hard on the door 

of the room occupied by Mr. and 
\irs. Henry Hicks Hudson, the night 
clerk of the New Pacific Hotel succeeded 
in awakening the latter. He handed her a 
telegram marked “Rush.” 

As Mrs. Hudson turned on the lights 
and tore off one end of the envelope her 
husband sat bolt upright in bed and 
rolled his eyes. 

‘What is it, Caroline?” he asked in a 
whisper. She handed him the message 
and he read: 
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H. H. Hudson 

New Pacific Hotel, San Francisco 

Collect 
Raise whiskers at once. 
Will U. C. Jones. 

Hudson swallowed with difficulty 
twice, and read the telegram again. 

“Now, isn’t that the limit,” he finally 
said and handed it back to his wife 
who stood with open-mouth, awaiting an 
explanation. “It is too rich for my blood,” 
he added. 

‘“‘Whiskers,”’ she said slowly. “And at 
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this time of night. The nerve of som 
people.’ 

‘Jones has got plenty of that,’’ re- 
marked Hudson with a faint smile. 
‘Say, look at that thing again and see 
where it was sent from. Some peniten 
tiary?”’ 

“it Helena, 


clock last night,’ she 


Montana 
said. “But 


trom sent 


there must 


be some mistake in the trans 


can’t be ‘whiskers,’ can it? 

“Heaven only replied Hud 
nso. “It can be almost anything, coming 
from Jones. Let’s go to sleep again.” 

‘Better call up the tetegraph office and 
it might not be something else,” 
Mrs. Hudson. “Now, let me 
sounds like whiskers, Henry 2” 
“Nothing that I can think of at the 
grumbled her husband. “Great 
Scott, but I’m sleepy. We can’t raise any 
this time of night. 
ling. Good-night.”’ 

Mrs. Hudson turned off the lights and 
went back to bed. Phey both lay without 
speaking for a long time. Finally a dis- 
tant clock struck three 

‘I can’t sleep,’ declared Hudson and 
sat up in bed. “I’m ing to read a mag- 
azine.” 
‘I can’t either,’ agreed Mrs. Hudson. 
“They oughtn’t to deliver telegrams 
after midnight.” 

‘Say, dear, do you know I believe that 


mission, It 


knows,” 


ask if 


suggested 


see, what 
moment,” 


thing but a rumpus at 


Let’s wait till mort 


oo 
~ 


exclaimed 
maga- 


message is in a secret code,” 
Hudson, suddenly 
zine on the floor. 
Chey discussed the telegram until day- 
ght and in the end could arrive at no 
other understanding than that Jones 
really desired his erstwhile business part 
ner to cease Hudson de lared 
that it was not so much of a request after 


throwing the 


shaving 


all and that it might have great bearing 
on whatever undertaking Jones was plan- 
ning. 

“Jones could have sent ten words; it 
him the same and saved 
remarked, 


would have cost 
me a lot of thinking,” he 
gloomily. 
“It didn’t cost him anything at all; it 
came collect,” replied Mrs. Hudson. 
“Then it’s a cinch that he’s broke,” 
declared Hudson. “I’m glad of it. He 


¢ 


has to be without a cent before .any of 
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those brilliant ideas of his sprout. [’ll 
look fierce for a few days but I sha’n’t 
shave until | know more about this mys- 
tery.” 

Absent-mindedly stroking his rough 
chin Hudson took his down to 
breakfast, Before 


the table. however. he 


wife 
themselves at 
sent the following 


seating 


telegram: 


Will Ue. C. Jones Helena, Mont. 
Reply Prepaid 
Received wire about’ w 
Please be more explicit 


hiskers 
Hudson 
\t noon came the reply: 


H. . Hudson 
S. FF. 


-New Hotel. 


Pacific 
You must Van Dyke beard 
Look like a doctor. Read up on rheu- 
matism, lumbago and whatever goes 
with it. You get the whiskers. I will 
do the rest. A fortune is not only 
knocking at your door but is using 
a crowbar. Will arrive in Frisco in a 
few days 


grow 


Jones. 


‘Isn't it funny how the brainiest men 
are often the most unsuccessful,” mused 
Hudson, “But, Caroline, I can feel it in 
my bones that we much 
money will hate the sight of 
anything smaller than a United States 
gold bond.” 

“And, Henry, I get that trip to Eu 
rope ?’’ cooed his better half. 

‘Trip to Timbuctoo, if you like, sweet- 
heart,” was the affectionate reply. “We 
will hire a cruiser.” 

After luncheon Hudson purchased a 
silk hat and revived his long frock-coat 
by generous brushings with a 
broom dipped in cold tea. He gathered 
an armful of patent-medicine literature 
in the hotel drug-store and proceeded to 
accumulate rheumatism 
and kindred ills. Later in the day he 
bought several second-hand medical 
books and devoured their contents eag- 
erly. That evening he gave Mrs. Hudson 
a veritabie lecture on the nervous system 
and fairly buried her beneath an ava 
lanche of technical terms. He 
enthused he did not notice that she slum- 
bered through it all 
“Are we 


shall have so 


soon we 


whisk 


knowledge of 


was so 


to sell pills?” she 


going 
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sked, awakening at an opportune mo 
ent. 

How should I know, dearest?” he re 
plied. “I don’t think so, though. Jones Is 
lways novel in his schemes and the pill 

ket is as old as Adam’s grandfather.” 

You seem to take it for granted that 
Jones has a good thing this time. I do 
declare I have never seen such beautiful, 

nd faith.” 

‘There are millions in the medical 
game,” declared her husband. ‘Say, 
Caroline, call me doctor hereafter, will 
you, dearest ? Get on to it early and prac- 

e it well. Are you on?” 

“Ves, doctor,” laughed his wife. 

Wouldn't professor be still better?” 

“IT should say not. There are profes- 
sors of prize-fighting and dancing and 
arbering. Oh, no, not at all. Ethics for 
mine, every time. The spinach on my 
hin is enjoying a forced growth and | 
im getting there fast with the scientific 
patter.” 

After an interval of several days dur- 
ing which Hudson spent much time at 
museums and in front of the surgical 
supply-house windows, Jones himself 
irrived. The man of ideas looked some- 
what thinner than when Hudson had 
last seen him and he carried no other 
baggage than a five-gallon tin can which 
ippeared to be extraordinarily heavy. 

‘‘Where is Mrs. Jones and the valise ?” 
isked Hudson after shaking hands and 
relieving Jones of the can. 

“IT am traveling light for the pres- 
ent,’ replied Jones. “You see, Mrs. 
Jones is still in Helena. Her health is 
not the best for traveling. Also, we owe 
the landlady there a trifle.” 

“Same old boy, Jones,” laughed Hud- 
son. Mrs. Hudson dextrously slipped her 
pocket-book under the mattress. 

“T will send for her as soon as we 
get under way,” announced Jones. “And, 
say, I got acquainted with one of the 
easiest at Helena. He lives in the little 
burg where we’re all going.” 

“We are going somewhere, I gather,” 
observed Hudson in a matter of fact tone. 
‘What's the scheme, Jones?” 

“Mud,” announced Jones, pointing to 
the can. “Richest thing on earth. An 
Indian put me next to it some time ago, 
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n return for a pint of wood alcohol. An 
old farmer, Hank Something, now at 
Helena, owns the biggest clay deposit 
on earth. [ have an option, The stuff can 
be retailed at one dollar per pound can. 
[t costs us about three cents per can. Will 
cure anything and then some. Headache? 
Stick it on top of your head. While it 
cures the headache it also, incidentally, 
restores your hair and removes dandruff. 
Rheumatism? Rub it on. Freckles? Sun 
burn? Measles? Leprosy? Pellagra? Just 
rub it on lightly. Rub it on. Not even in. 
Just on. Appendicitis? No use in talk- 
ing. It’s great dope.” 

“The only objection I see to your 
scheme, Jones, is that it wont work,” de- 
clared Hudson. “Where is the money to 
come from for cannery, 1abels, help, ad- 
vertising and such things?” 

“Oh, how could you do it, Hudson?” 
exclaimed Jones, dramatically. “How 
can you misjudge your dear friend 
thusly. You dongt suppose I came all the 
way from Montana to propose anything 
like that, do you? No, no, and again, no. 
We don’t sell mud. We sell stock in the 
company after showing oodles of mir- 
aculous cures.”’ 

Hudson sprang to his feet. 

“Why was I born so thickheaded ?”’ he 
cried. “Sure, Jones, that’s a pippin and 
I am the doctor. The whiskers are com- 
ing on just lovely, too. Caroline, please 
ring for a waiter. We must have some- 
thing on that.” 

“A cocktail and a ginger ale for us,”’ 
Hudson ordered of the waiter who pres- 
ently appeared. “What’ll you have, 
Jones ?” 

“A large glass of milk,” was the reply. 
“Hm, what kind of sandwiches have 
you?” 

“Roast-beef, ham, tongue, imported 
and domestic cheese, sardine and cay 
iar.” 

“One of each,” said Jones, and 
blushed. 

“You must be hungry,” remarked Hud- 
son. 

“I am ashamed to tell,’ murmured 
his impending partner. “But of late we 
have been very hard up. Mrs. Jones has 
kept alive by sampling foods at the Hel- 
ena Pure Food Exhibition. | have hung 
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toyvether by getting cracker and nut sam 
ples from wholesale houses. But never 
mind, we will have a raft of money now. 
It will be almost a shame to take it.” 

[hereupon Jones explained the details 
of his plans to the Hudsons whom he 
was speedily able to inspire with part 
of his own enthusiasm. 

“The stock selling will be simple.” he 
“For talking points we will 

brick factory, for 
which we will he inferior clay, a 
hospital, a sanatorium, cannery, railroad. 
All the world is our market. China, In 
dia, Australia 

“Sure,” Hudson, 
that even Mars is populated.” 

“And,” continued Jones, rubbing his 
palms together, “there is a little inci 
dent in connection with it all which will 
add the touch of human interest to the 
prospectus. You see, that Indian whom 
[ told you about, noticed that his mule 
was absent every morning at a regular 
hour, Where do you think that sagacious 
animal was? He was standing in the mud 
doctoring up his sore feet. All great dis- 
coveries have been tumbled on by acci- 
dent like that.” 

“Are you broke?” 
tersely 

“Flat.” 

‘I ought to have taken 
sranted,”’ laughed the other. “I 
dollars and Mrs. Hudson 
three or four diamonds left.” 

“Can you scrape up enough to keep 
us alive for a month?” asked Jones nerv- 
ously. “With a trifle for Mrs, Jones.” 

“Sure.” 

“Then, my dear doctor, we are mil- 
lionaires already. | knew you were ready 
to take me up on this proposition. That’s 
why I wired. I have given the old farmer 
a check for the ninety-days’ option on 
the mud hole. It is close to Bloomsville, 
a couple of hours from here on the elec- 
tric. It is a town with nothing but money 
and is off the beaten path of the sales- 
men of fancy securities. Nothing has 
ever been unloaded there in the lemon 
line,\not even mining stocks or improved 
lightning rods, The mutts up there are 
close and grasping and will have to be 
led on to make their own overtures. We 


explained 
a town-site, a 


nave 


use t 


assented “they sav 


asked Hudson. 


that for 
have a 
few has 


got 
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will have to go up there ourselves and 
shovel in imaginary money for a while 
and drive so fast that they will ask us for 
a ride. The two of us can relieve the 
First National of all its deposits and 
make a cavity in the surplus. On top of 
that we can get a bale of notes, negotiate 
them and depart for the Fiji Islands be 
fore they are due and before the 
option expires.” 

“Nothing to it but money,” agreed 
Hudson, passing the cigar box. Jones 
took four. 

“Now, all I want you to do is to go 
up there and make a noise like a great 
medical man. Rave over the mud and 
wonder why it has not been given to suf- 
fering mankind before. Show the phil 
anthropic streak, see ?”’ 

“Sure.” 

“Then buy some wine at the hotel and 
use yellow bills everywhere. As soon as 
yeu break one go to the bank and push 
your small change into the cage and ask 
for another. If you have a pair of rubber 
boots, you may inspect our new proper 
ties. Paddle a little in it and gaze at it 
with a magnifying glass. If you don’t 
find any rubber boots, get some mud from 
the can there. Now, there is an old and 
large residence at Bloomsville, the Peck 
ham homestead; it is completely fur 
nished. Get a twenty years’ lease on it 
and stipulate that they must throw in 
the seven weeks between now and the 
first of May, rent free. They will be 
tickled to rent it on any terms. I will 
fill the place with suffering millionaires 
from ’Frisco and we will have them get 
cured in marvelously short time. The 
rest will come automatically. You must 
also work a few more beds in the house 
and don’t forget to stroke the local news- 
paper the right way. The snow is now 
melting around the mud hole and the 
clay is peeping out murmuring sweet 
words of ready money.” 

Further details were agreed upon and 
the two men went down to the bar to 
have a little cheer before retiring. Hud- 
son had said good-night to Jones and 
was on his way up stairs, when Jones 
called him back. 

“Say, doctor,” he said, “is it conven- 
ient for you to slip me a little change to- 


even 
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He was so enthused he did not notice that she slumbered through it all 


night, so I can pay for the option and 
send some to the missus ?” 

“T guess so,’’ chanced Hudson. “How 
much for the lady?” 

‘Make it fifty altogether,” said Jones 
with a gulp. “That will take care of 
everything.” 

“IT thought you said you gave the old 
geezer a check for the option ?” 

“T did, but I will have to wire enough 
to the bank to make the check good. It 
has three more days to clear.” 
mused Hudson. “By the way, 
I suppose we will have to incorporate the 
mud affair. What name do you suggest ?” 

“Oh, something fancy but not too 
long,” chanced Jones. “As to the amount 
of capital stock I should say that twenty 
millions in stock and about ten millions 
of eight per-cent gold bonds would be 
about right.” 


“T see,” 


“Exactly,” agreed Hudson. ‘How 
much did you pay the farmer?” 
“Five.” 
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“Five hundred dollars ?” 

“No, just five. I couldn’t get the op- 
tion for less. I also had to promise to 
make him vice-president. That will place 
him where he can do no harm.” 

“Let me see.”’ Hudson’s brow fur- 
rowed. “Twenty millions capital stock, 
ten millions in eight per-cent gold bonds 
and five real dollars paid in. That’s rea 
sonable, Jones. Good-night, old man.” 

“Good-night, Dr. Hudson.”’ 

And the man of ideas was gone. 


I] 


With the understanding that Jones 
was to follow later, the Hudsons left the 
city the next morning and arrived at 
Bloomsville at noon. Hudson had ordered 
two hundred and fifty sheets of stationery 
bearing the name “The Antispasmodyne 
Mud Corporation, Capital $20,000,000,” 
late the night before from an all-night 
printing shop on Van Ness Avenue and 
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as he departed 
Hudsons took 
the only hotel in 


is was delivered 


San Francisco. 


from 
the best rooms 1n 
Bloomsville and were soon the objects of 
much specul&ion on the part of the bu 
colic populace. 
he next morning, which happened to 
ye the day of publication of the Weekly 
. this article appeared on the 


FORTUNE IN OUR MIDST 
Gigantic Local Enterprises 

That plastic mud or clay has long 
been used for medical purposes 1s 
perhaps well known, but that Hank 
Dusenberry’s clay hole up in the foot 
hills is nearly a diamond 
mine. is news that staggers us all at 
Bloomsville. After long and secret 
experimentation, Dr. Henry Hicks 
Hludson, the eminent eastern expert, 
who arrived here yesterday, and who 
is said to be a direct descendant of 
the great explorer, has disclosed to 
the reporter ot the Weekly Indepen- 
nt, in an interview, that the discov- 
rv of the clay one of the 
of the medical 
science, second in greatness perhaps 
only to Koch's dis« overy of the chol- 
era bacillus. Dr. Hudson’s name will 
rank with those of Lister and Pas- 
teur and Hank Dusenberry may be- 
come immortal in consequence. Hank 
is at present at Helena, Mont., but 
will be back to deliver the main ora- 
tion at the Tabernacle ice-cream fes- 
tival next week. What about Blooms- 
ville, the home of it all? 


as good as 


marks 


epochs progress ot 


[he eminent practitioner admitted, 
interview, that he had purchased 
the entire deposit from Mr. Dusenberry. 
He further declared that a great sanitar 
ium, a big manufacturing plant, a colos- 
sal central office, and other institutions 
ted here at once. 


said the 


De ere 


“IT made up my mind to say nothing 


said the doctor 
evade the 


r about this,” 
ight. “But 

itatives of the mighty press? 

| have used the mud, which 
we scientists call Antispasmodyne, in 
some of the most hopeless and stub- 
born cases known in the annals of 
medicine and surgery. And the re- 
sults have proved the most astonish- 
ing. All nervous troubles such as 
locomotor ataxia, rheumatism, lum- 
bago and even Bright’s Disease, yes, 
even appendicitis, vanish as if by 
magic after one, or at the most, two 


who can 
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applications. However, we propose to 
retail it in the drug-stores through- 
out the world. We expectsto get 
three million dollars for the Euro- 
pean sales-rights alone. Ethics de- 
mands that I should say nothing fur- 
ther in regard to this matter. I have 
taken a twenty-years’ lease of the old 
Peckham homestead which I shall 
use for a temporary sanitorium and 
later for overflows. Our New York 
architects are working day and night 
on the plans for the first group of 
sanitorium buildings. We are think- 
ing of purchasing our own marble 
quarries inasmuch as the buildings 
will be made of marble throughout, 
except, of course, the conservatories. 
I have my eye on several sites and 
would not be surprised to find that 
[ may be able to use the major por- 
tion of the unimproved part of 
sloomsville. I will say that, although 
I have spent years in’ Paris, London, 
Calcutta and other wonderful cities, 
I feel that I shall like Bloomsville 
better than any other place. Mrs. 
Hudson says she wants the family 
mausoleum transferred here. The 
Emporium shall furnish the groceries 
for our institution, the Perkins Drug- 
Store will furnish the drugs, the /n- 
dependent will do all of our printing it 
can handle until we get our own 
printing and publishing houses in 
operation, in which event Mr. Silas 
Dalrymple, Jr., son of the publisher 
and editor of the Weekly Independent, 
shall take charge as our Publicity 
and Advertising manager. In short, 
we shall deal with local concerns as 
much as possible. Our motto is ‘Keep 
Our Money at Home.’” 


The article went on to state that the 
subscription books for the pre-organiza- 
tion shares of the new corporation would 
be open evenings in order to give those 
who worked during the day a chance to 
join and that the shares would sell for 
ten dollars each and fifteen dollars to 
non-residents. The stock was to be fully 
paid and non-assessable. In conclusion 
Dr. Hudson stated that he had received 
a telegram from one of his chief secre- 
taries, Will U. C. Jones, to the effect 
that twenty wealthy men, many of them 
mining millionaires, were to arrive the 
next night on the last car via San Fran- 
cisco from various health resorts, to make 
tests of the cure. They were at the pres- 
ent time considered incurable by the lead- 
ing medical men of the Pacific coast. 

“T am sure they will emerge from our 
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portals as nimble as children and with 
a new lease of life,’ said Dr. Hudson. 
‘The furore which this will create in 
the medical world can only be equaled 
1y the consequent excitement in financial 
ircles. However, true to my motto, I 
desire to give the local men and boys a 
hance to become rich, fabulously rich, 
vefore the outside capitalists gobble up 
the stock.” 

\fter reading the article to his wife 
Hudson showed her the telegram men- 
tioned in the interview. 

“Well, Henry,” she observed, some- 
what wearily, it seemed, “when we get 
through with this I sincerely hope we will 
settle down.” 

“This proposition is legitimate 
enough,” her husband reassured her. “If 
we can get the capital, we can make money 
for all concerned. Of course we will have 
to cut down a little on the estimate of 
our size and extent. The mud is good for 
brick-making, anyhow. I am not going 
to push the sales of the stock just yet. | 
can't afford, at the moment, to get a 
charter and the stock books. I will when 
I sell the first block of stock of any size. 
In the meantime we will have to go easy. 
You know our rule of having a few dol- 
lars nest-egg for get-away money, I am 
sorry to say that I have broken the rule 
this time. I am spending the egg now. I 
am sure, however, that we will rake in 
all kinds of coin here. You will have that 
trip abroad all right.” 

Mrs. Hudson went upstairs and Hud- 
son ordered a box of “‘customers’ cigars,” 
with fancy bands but very pale and 
smooth wrappers. He lit one. Then he 
threw it away and took one of his own 
from his vest pocket and sank into a chair 
on the veranda. He was wondering what 
kind of a crowd the “millionaires” would 
prove to be when a timid voice, filtered 
through the straight, thin lips of a very 
small man, dressed in black, aroused him. 

“Dr. Hudson, I believe,” said the 
stranger. ‘My name is Snively, of Snively 
& Sons; funerals directed with dainti- 
ness and despatch.”’ 

“More than delighted, Mr. Snively. 
Chair? Cigar?” 

“Tust chair, thanks. I see by the paper 
that your concernsis figuring on patroniz- 
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ing local stores entirely. That is a most 
commendable principle, sir.” 

“IT think that is nothing but fair, Mr. 
Snively. Of course we will later raise our 
own vegetables and fruits.”’ 

“How about your, a-hem, your under- 
taking ?”’ whispered the man. 

“Well, we don’t expect to have any of 
it,’ smiled Hudson. “But accidents will 
happen. If we should lose any of our 
patients, you can be sure we will call you 
up. That is, provided you are a stock 
holder.” 

“Hm, that is what I came to see you 
about, doctor. I have the contract with 
two of the local doctors now at twenty 
per-cent. But there are three of us em- 
balmers and undertakers here. Have any 
of my competitors joined with you as 
yet ?” 

“Let me see,” said Hudson, carefully 
consulting the blank pages of a pocket 
memorandum book. “Why, no, not as 
yet.” 

“What will turn the trick?” asked the 
little man eagerly. “I want the exclusive 
privileges. Your class of trade uses cop- 
per-lined caskets and fancy trimmings.” 

“Well, Mr. Snively, I’m not going to 
hold anyone up,” expanded Hudson, lib- 
erally. ““A mere thousand dollars worth 
of stock will fix you up nicely. Five hun- 
dred down and the rest in trade.”’ 

“That’s all right,’ agreed the under- 
taker, with one hand already on his 
check-book and the other on a fountain 
pen. “Let us go into the writing-room 
and make a little memorandum of it. 
When you are incorporated you can have 
the board of directors pass on it.” 

The agreement entitling the firm of 
Snively & Sons to the exclusive embalm- 
ing and undertaking privileges for a 
period of ten years, in consideration of a 
purchase of one hundred shares of the 
capital stock of the Antispasmodyne Mud 
Corporation, fully paid and non-assess- 
able, was forthwith made and Snively 
departed happy. 

Later that evening two grocers, the 
village blacksmith, two contractors and 
builders and other local men subscribed 
for stock, made small deposits and went 
home with great visions of the commer- 
cial awakening of Bloomsville. 
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\s Hudson, with a bundle of checks 
in his pocket, went up-stairs that night, 
e found a group of real-estate men 
amping outside his rooms. Promising 
them all due consideration and bidding 
them a good-night, giving each a pale 
cigar, he entered his rooms where he 
found Mrs. Hudson the center of a group 
ot young woinen. 

“Oh, here is my husband, the doctor, 
now,’ she exclaimed. “Dear Henry, | 
have promised these young ladies posi- 
tions at the Sanitorium.”’ 

‘More than glad to have the privilege 
to meet you all, ladies,’ Hudson replied 
with a deep bow. “Ahem, | fear that we 
will have to have several times as many. 
In addition to the regular force of trained 
nurses we shall require at least thirty 
ladies. Of course, daughters and relatives 
of stock-holders will have the preference. 
lhat is the explicit wish of the board of 
directors, I have been informed.” 

After handing each visitor a caramel 
and a feevy subscription blanks, Mrs. Hud- 
son ushered them down stairs, kissed 
them all on both cheeks and invited them 
to come any day and bring their fancy 
work, 

In the meantime Jones had been active 
in San Francisco. One-half a square 
from Market Street, in one of the few 
buildings that escaped the great fire, is 
the old Alcazar lodging house. A grimy 
lantern announcing that “gents’ may 
have rooms there for ten, fifteen and 
twenty-five cents per night furnished the 
only illumination for a number of the 
patrons of the house as they slunk out at 
a late hour the following evening, and, 
by diverse routes gathered at the freight 
house of the suburban electric line. 

Half-an-hour before the departure of 
the eleven o’clock car, a tall, cadaverous 
looking man arrived. 

“To, fellers,”’ he greeted them, and 
waved his hand without raising it above 
his hip. They.followed him to the furthest 
corner of the dark train-shed. 

“Now, men,” he instructed them, “you 
all understand your game. If any of you 
don’t, you’d better get cold feet right 
now and say so. It’s a case of happy day- 
dreams for you from now on if you act 
wise. And there is nothing to do here in 


‘Frisco but the Salvation Army and the 
woodpile for a bowl of bean soup per 
day. You are supposed to be sick. Yes, 
you are all awful sick, see? Now, we will 
meet the man who put me on to this, Mr. 
Will U. C. Jones, at Bagley Junction. 
He will rig you all up to look the part of 
high-class croakers. You are supposed to 
be rich geezers and are to take the famous 
mud cure. Act natural. Act like million 
aires.” 

A snigger went through the group. 

“Say, Hawkins,” said one of the men, 
“it will be pretty hard to shine as a 
Rockefeller with these duds of mine. | 
am all rags and patches. Anybody can 
see that I am busted.”’ 

“Oh, don’t worry,” smiled the man 
who responded to the name of Hawkins, 
“we will fix you up. You will have fine 
clothes and boiled shirt-fronts on your 
return trip. In the meantime you will 
have chicken, toast and poached eggs 
brought to you in bed. You will drink 
port wine and the best kinds of imported 
brandies as tonics, You will never forget 
this sample of Paradise that you are going 
up against. Instead of panhandling for 
your ‘banner money’ you will have your 
private rooms and get ten dollars per 
week. Just lay around and groan when 
there are strangers about and don’t get 
your symptoms mixed. During the re- 
hearsal yesterday some of you fellows 
with sciatica put bandages around your 
heads. Sciatica is in the legs. Appendicitis 
is in the stomach and you don’t have to 
limp with it. You will get crutches and 
invalid chairs and things at Bagley 
Junction. You’d better rub some of the 
varnish off those things so they wont look 
so new. 

“Then, remember, as you receive no 
tices that you are well, you draw what’s 
coming to you, minus my hard-earned 
rake-off, get your nice clothes and go 
back to. ’Frisco after telling everybody 
up there that you feel like two-year-olds. 
Throw your crutches over the depot roof 
and drop remarks to the effect that the 
two thousand dollars which you paid to 
get well was a mere nothing and that you 
are going to remember the doctor in your 
wills, if you ever die at all, but judging 
from the way you feel there seems to be 
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sout, eight years’ standing,” 


o chance that you ever will. Something 
long those lines, see ?”’ 
hey all professed to understand. 
‘Now, let me see,” continued the thin 


man, consulting a list. ““Number Six, for 
nstance. Who are you supposed to be?” 

‘“T am Brokaw Dunsmore, capitalist, 
replied one 


~ 
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“Correct. Number Fourteen ?”’ 

‘Hi’ h’am ’Enery ’Olloway, h’ English 
h’aviator. H’inflammation h’of bowth 
h’ankles, sir,” replied a small man, tartly. 

Hawkins went through the entire list 
of twenty and handed out cigars and a 
couple of pocket flasks. No attempt was 
made by anyone to appear in poor health 
during the first part of the trolley ride. 
At Bagley Junction, where they changed 
cars, they had to wait almost three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

Arriving there, however, they found a 
solitary person standing near a heap of 
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invalid chairs, crutches and _ blankets. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Jones,’ said Haw- 
kins. “Gents, this is Will U. C. Jones, 
that I told you about. Now just do as he 
says. He is O. K.” 

Jones shook hands all around and 
handed out more cigars. Some of the men 
began to smoke 

‘‘No smoking after we leave here,” or- 





dered Jones. ““Now, please fall in line.” 

Ihe men lined up and Jones inspected 
his forces. Five of the most poorly dressed 
he ordered out of the line. They stood in 
a group and wondered what was going 
to happen next. They were soon to know. 
Jones cut the ropes off the blanket bun- 
dles and threw each man a couple of 
blankets. They caught them silently. 

“Now,” said Jones, “go behind those 
freight cars and undress, Throw your old 
clothes away and wrap yourselves in the 
blankets. You will all have nice suits of 
clothes for your return trip.” 
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The men, who did not seem to care 
what happened to them, on the promise 
of a few square meals and good pay, soon 
reappeared on the platform swathed in 
pink and green blankets. Jones pushed 
them into the invalid chairs, and every 
body laughed as the others began racing 
up and down the platform with the 
“patients.” 

“Go easy,” warned Jones. “Don't be 
too frisky and spoil all this. Some belated 
traveler might come and see you. Here 
are bandages and cotton-batting and 
you'd better hurry and get yourself made 
up.” 

When the car arrived the few sleepy 
but astonished passengers saw a wonder 
ful array of invalids, wheeled, carried, 
and hoisted aboard. Their groans were 
pitiful, and as the first impression was 
that they were the victims of a wreck on 
the line, the compassion of the passengers 
was almost as great as their curiosity. 
Hawkins appeared to be the most serious 
case of all. He had sprinkled a very odor- 
iferous liniment over himself and he 
groaned dismally at regular intervals. 

Jones requested the motorman to run 
slowly over rough parts of the road in 
order to spare the sufferers from needless 
jolts, at the same time handing him two 
cigars and a subscription blank. Except 
for the distribution of sundry pills and 
occasional shots from an empty hypoder- 
mic syringe, the balance of the trip was 
uneventful. Although it was after mid- 
night when they arrived at Bloomsville 
the dépét was crowded with people and 
everyone was willing to lend a helping 
hand. 

Hawkins at once developed a very vio 
lent attack and had to be taken out on a 
stretcher. He asked in a feeble voice for 
a priest and a notary public to help him 
make his will and last testament. Several 
women were in tears and promised to 
bring him flowers. One of the carriers of 
Hawkins’ ‘stretcher was little Mr. 
Snively, the undertaker. Jones was giving 
orders in a subdued voice and Dr. Hud 
son felt the pulse of each arrival as he 
limped or was carried or wheeled past 
him. In most of the cases Hudson shook 
his head gravely. 

When the “millionaires” had been put 


to bed at the Institute after a prodigious 
supper, Jones and Hudson compared 
notes. 

“Are you getting any money?” the 
former asked eagerly. 

“Some. About two thousand dollars 
cash, but I will have to pay out almost all 
of it to make a nice showing,” replied 
Hudson. “I got started taking deposits 
instead of all coin, and it got noised 
around. Now they all want the same 
terms, don’t you see. I preferred to wait 
until they began to hear of those wonder- 
ful cures. I have taken small deposits 
from abeut fifteen of the chief boobs 
here. But just wait until our patients 
begin to depart, permanently cured. Then 
you will see the suckers fall like autumn 
leaves.” 

“Great, Hudson,” smiled Jones. “But 
don’t the local medics want to see your 
diploma ?”’ 

“No, not so far. There are only three 
here and one_is a homeo. I have played 
poker with them and the mayor every 
night, and I have wisely let them get a 
little of my money. They like me’ and are 
looking for fat jobs in the big Institute. 
Besides, I told them that I did not intend 
to go in for a general practice at all. I 
could beat them now in anatomy. They 
all graduated before the civil war. I 
read every night. Say, did you know that 
the ostrich has an appendix oodles of 
feet long ?”’ 

The next day was one of much excite- 
ment in Bloomsville. A large number of 
skeptical persons gathered at the gen- 
eral store and “knocked” in chorus and 
the younger bloods_ made puns on the 
mud proposition, Some wag had changed 
the name on the big sign in front of the 
former Peckham homestead from ‘‘Anti- 
spasmodyne Mud Institute” to “Antispas 
modyne Mad Institute.’ ‘This resulted in 
a special order by the mayor that the con 
stable quit his general job in the creamery 
and take up a position at the main en- 
trance of the Institute. 

The excitement increased in favor of 
the Institute when Dr. Hudson opened 
an account in the First National Bank 
and sent orders to all the stores for large 
deliveries of goods. It was evident that 
overfeeding and high living were part of 
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e cure, supplementing, as it were, the 
nud, Even the best brands of wines and 
liquors were ordered in huge quantities 
from local and San Francisco dealers. 
yr. Hudson and his wife moved into a 
suite of rooms.on the upper floor of the 
Institute and the twenty patients were 

ated on the main floor. Jones lived 
with the Hudsons. 

\ wagon-load of whitish, sticky clay 
vas delivered at the Institute one morn- 

g, but beyond that nothing was learned 
of the details of the “cure” until the next 
ippearance of the Weekly Independent. 
It stated in part that after a few days 
treatment at the Antispasmodyne Mud 
Institute two of the worst cases had al- 
ready been discharged as cured and the 
patients, two wealthy New Yorkers, had 
taken a barrel of the famous mud to the 
East with them to demonstrate the great 
therapeutical values of the plastic sub- 
stance. As the majority of the patients 
were men of great wealth, it was rumored 
that nearly half of the stock had been 
subscribed for by them and the price 
would go to fifty dollars per share as 
soon as the corporation papers were 
ready. 

lo substantiate this story the aston- 
ished Bloomsvillers beheld two men, 
whom they had seen arriving on crutches, 
playing tennis on the Institute court with 
the greatest of ease. But the limit was 
reached when several of the locomotor 
ataxia patients called at the Emporium, 
purchased a foot-ball and kicked it all 
the way home. Even the Hon. Mr. Haw- 
kins, said to be a senator from some- 
where, was taking daily walks with noth- 
ing but a slender bamboo cane. 

And then, in an otherwise clear sky, 
clouds of competition began to gather. 
Discerning men and women of the town 
heard that several acres of the same kind 
of mud could be had for a song from 
one of Dusenberry’s neighbors. Hudson 
heard of it, too, and promptly pressed 
the Jndependent into service. An article 
appeared stating that the secret method 
of treating the clay would now require 
a special plant at Bloomsville inasmuch 
as the present apparatus, now operated 
behind closed doors at the Institute, was 
inadequate for the increasing demand 


and that the clay in its natural state 
was useless as a medication, This threw 
a bombshell into the competitors’ camp 
and the situation was saved. Among the 
local items in the paper was one stating 
that four more of the distinguished pa- 
tients at the Institute were to return to 
San Francisco completely cured. 

Requests for stock now came in from 
all over the village and the adjoining 
country. Hudson telegraphed a printer 
to rush out five hundred stock certificates 
with a picture of Hippocrates printed 
in four colors and further decorated with 
huge gilt seals. As it would take at least 
a week to obtain these it was decided to 
appoint the last day of March for the 
general allotment of shares. It was also 
announced that those who desired stock 
before it was all taken, provided any of 
it was left from the general allotment, 
were to be at the Unique Moving Pic- 
ture theatre on April First and bring 
their certified checks. 

“You will never again catch me going 
shooting without ammunition,”’ remarked 
Hudson to Jones as they held one of 
their impromptu consultations, “I will 
hereafter keep an assortment of certifi- 
cates in my valise. Yet there is no harm 
done. It looks like a big killing. We have 
applications now for more than thirty- 
five thousand dollars worth of stock and 
there is more to come. I wonder what we 
will do next?” 

“Yes, I wonder who we will do next,” 
mused Jones seriously. “I think I know 
of a whopper. Let us make our next 
stand at Washington, D. C, That is a 
good place to hail from. Lends prestige 
to anything. Eh?” 

“When we get back from Europe,” 
said Hudson. ‘When I shave off these 
trimmings I will be as safe as in heaven.” 

“I think we will leave here sooner 
than expected,” ventured Jones, slowly. 

“What makes you think that?” 

He handed Hudson a crumpled sheet 
of paper. 

“You know you sent those fellows back 
to ’Frisco, don’t you, Hudson ?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well; look at that letter. I picked 
it up a while ago.” 

Hudson read : 
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Joe Delaney and all the boys. 
Antyspasm Institute 
Bloomsville, Calif 

Dear pals, me and my partner got 
to ‘Frisco monday night. Well, i tell 
you its awfull here we cant get no 
work and the rest of the fellers what 
came back with us is broke to. exsept 
frenchy, hes got the dellererium tre- 
ments and was took to the hospital 
we are broke now and think we are 
sick again. if we can raise the car 
fair we will come back and go to 
bed again. That fake doctor dassent 
refuse to take us back or we will 
squeal on him to the newspapers and 
he will go to jail- 


“Well,” said Hudson, quietly, “where 
is the rest of this soulful missive? Why 
didn’t you show this to me before?” 

“TI thought it might worry you.” 

“Worry me?” laughed Hudson with 
well feigned indifference, “why, man, | 
wouldn't know worry if I saw him com- 
ing up the street. Those stiffs will never 
raise the price of the car-fare up here. 
It’s chilly and raining in ’Frisco and if 
they do get their hands on a dollar they 
will buy joy-juice, I’ll bet you they have 
pawned and sold their new clothes al- 
ready—those we bought for them at the 
Emporium’s Parisian Fashion sale.” 

“They were holding a regular meeting 
over the letter in the dining-room a while 
ago,” announced Jones. “Something is 
going to happen.” 

“You just bet it is,’ agreed Hudson, 
“and we are going to superintend it. Let 
us join that meeting.” 

Thereupon they proceeded to the din- 
ing-room, but it was empty. 

“No meeting here,” Hudson declared. 
“Nothing but flies.” 

‘They were here a while ago,” said 
Jones. “Hawkins was presiding. He was 
reading the letter to the whole bunch. He 
dropped the first sheet accidentally.” 

When they reéntered the hall they 
heard a chorus of groans and coyote 
howls from all over the house. They 
walked down the corridor. The first room 
they came to was Hawkins’. He lay in 
bed apparently in great agony. He rolled 
his eyes and moaned. Occasionally he 
had violent spasms. 

“What's the matter, Hawkins?” asked 
Hudson. 


“Sick. Oh, so sick,’ whimpered the 
man. “Water, wat-er.”’ 

‘‘L see your little game,” Hudson said, 
quietly. 

‘Come here, doctor!’ exclaimed Jones 
suddenly pointing through the door. 
“See the cockney throwing fits on the 
first landing.” 

‘| hope he breaks his neck,” remarked 
Hudson, without turning his head. ‘You 
see the little scheme, don’t you, Jones? 
Ihey’ve gone on strike and have decided 
to Stay.”’ 

Jones laughed. 

“It’s no laughing matter now,” Hud- 
son warned him, “Cut that out.” 

“But this is really funny,” Jones 
chuckled. 

“Sure it is, but the laugh will be on 
us if we don’t send a bunch of incur- 
ables home cured as promised in the pa- 
per. We will have to make good. This 
living up here with their meals served in 
bed, cigars, magazines, wines and liquors 
and no work is Heaven to them compared 
with the free-lunch of the Barbary 
Coast. Let me think. And you, man of 
great ideas, you do some thinking, too. 
We will have to carry this thing through 
till we get the coin. That’s all there is 
to it. After that they can stay in bed till 
Doomsday for all I care.”’ 

They went out on the veranda and sat 
smoking in silence while the din dimin- 
ished inside as the sufferers grew hoarse. 
As Jones arose to shut a window a boy 
brought the mail. There was one letter 
for Jones. He opened it and turned pale. 

“Good Glory,” he muttered. “Mrs. 
Jones is coming here. She wants me to 
send the fare. She’s got the rheumatism 
and wants to take the mud cure. My, my, 
this is the worst yet.” 

“That’s easy, my boy,” Hudson re- 
assured him. “What is a wife with the 
rheumatism compared to that bunch of, 
crooks in there. Send her a letter at once 
saying ‘I enclose you a check for fifty 
dollars; come Wednesday.’ Then over- 
look the enclosure and that will give you 
several days sparring time. She will think 
you have the good-will and will blame 
your stenographer for carelessness.” 

“No, Hudson,” said Jones sadly, “you 
mistake me for the wrong sort of person. 
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Men who don’t love and cherish their 
wives might do such things but Mrs. 
Jones is a real affinity in my case. We are 
nuts on each other.” 
“Sure,” agreed Hudson, “also, she 
might find it out. Well, then, Mrs. Hud- 
will go east at once and will stop 
t Helena long enough to keep Mrs. 


son 


Jones in good spirits.” 

‘‘How about the rheumatism ?” 

‘Mrs. Hudson can lug a can of mud 
with her and take half of the baggage. I 
will take the other suit-case when we 
make our get-away.” 

“That will be all right.” 

“Now, to business,” said Hudson, 
peeling the band off a cigar. ‘“Let’s call 
n Hawkins again.” 

Jones also took a cigar and lit it with- 
out removing the gilt circiet. 

“Say, Jones,” said Hudson, tapping 
his partner on the chest, just as if he 
were a prospective stockholder. “Here 
ire a few pointers, Never smoke your 
igar with the band on, except at stock 
holders’ meetings. Never among sensible 
people. Never sell stock to a working 
woman. Never trim a school teacher, a 
iard-working man or a friend. Always 
pay the divvy to the preacher who assists 
you in trimming his flock. That is, if you 
ever expect to use him again. Never talk 
to a man when he is writing a check. 
When a man is sold, shut up. You may 
say something that will bring up a weak 
side of the proposition.” 

‘Why this sudden outburst of phil- 
sophy?” asked Jones. “I suppose the 
cigar band got you off along that tan- 
gent. I wish to add another maxim. 
‘Never let your wife in on the real dope. 
Especially if her name is 
Mrs. Jones.’ ”’ 

“Tt used to be that way 
with me and Mrs. Hud- 
son,’ Hudson went on 
with a sigh, “but it is so 
no longer. We tried the 
square game but saw 
nothing but the poor- 
house ahead of us because 
we had an alligator-pear 
taste with a potato in- 
come. I reason that this 
world is full of pin- 
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heads who yearn to be trimmed. They 
don’t feel right unless they get the 
stimulus of the sting every six months. 
Somebody simply must clip them. And, 
as the chorus goes, ‘it might as well be 
you.’ Jones, I believe I was ordained 
for the purpose with you to devise the 
plans. The kind of people wé deal with 
are the sort who will help you sting their 
dying brothers if you slip them ten per- 
cent. Mrs. Hudson did not get wise until 
she was plucked bare through the kind 
assistance and advice of a deacon, one 
of her own sisters and a venerable banker 
with whiskers down to his diaphragm. 
They sold her guaranteed stock at that. 
I will show you the guarantee graft some 
day. That is the richest yet.” 

As they talked they entered Hawkins’ 
room again. The “patient” began to roll 
his eyes and was working himself into 
a fine frenzy when Hudson said: 

“Hi, there, soft pedal, Mr. Hawkins. 
We are here to negotiate. You have the 
strangle hold pn us for fair. We want to 
talk with you. Postpone the aria.” 


Kicked it all the way home 
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No reply. 

Hudson shook a bill 
Hawkins’ nose. He immedi- 
ately, took the money, pumped up a 


ten-dollar 
recoy ered 


Over 


fresh glow in his pipe and sat up on one 
elbow. 

“Who is the 
Hudson, slow ly. 

“I am,” Hawkins. “What 
are you grafters going to do about it? 
Why, even the fellows who are supposed 
to help the cook to-day are in a dying 
state.” 

“Peace be to their memory,” chanted 
Hudson and removed his hat. “But look 
here, | want at least four fellows dressed 
up and discharged as cured. I want them 
to go in on the ten o'clock car to-morrow 
morning, and, get up earlier than usual 
so they can go around and do a little 
boosting. The /ndependent may get next. 
Can you manage it?” 

“Sure,” said Hawkins, 
me. What is there in it?” 

“What do you want?” 

“About a hundred dollars.” 

“For those fellows in there?” 

“Why, no; for me,” replied Hawkins. 
“Don’t get lavish with the bums. They 
will put the whole ’ Frisco gang onto you 
and there will be no end to the blackmail. 
Just slip me a ten-spot for each of them 
now.” 

“Ts it all right if we settle with you, 
personally, on the First of April?” asked 
Hudson with a wink at Jones. 

“If you want it,” replied Hawkins. 
“It’s April-fools’ day but I have a hunch 
that you can’t play any game on me. | 
will see that four good men do the fare- 
well act to-morrow morning after leav- 
ing a thick trail of boosts behind them.” 

Feeling that they could rely on Haw- 
kins, Hudson and his partner retired that 
night much relieved. 

The next morning Hawkins had three 
men dressed up and ready to leave and 
the one hour wait for the car was spent 
in the various stores where the “million- 
aires’ were profuse in their praise of the 
qualities of the wonderful mud. Jones, 
who had gone to the dépét to see that 
there was no trickery, felt a rather sud- 
den lump rise in his throat when he saw 
only three men with Hawkins. But as the 


chief insurgent?” asked 


confessed 


“leave it to 
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car departed he saw Hawkins also jump 
aboard. 

“Ta, ta,” cried Hawkins through the 
window. “I will be back to-night. Count- 
ing me makes it four, don’t it? Tell Doc 
that I am going for some medicine.” 

With this new situation to disturb his 


mind Jones walked slowly back to the 
Institute. He met Hudson escorting his 


wife towards the dépot for her departure 
on the next car. 

“Did they go?” asked 
he had seen his wife off. 

“Yes there four, but Hawkins, 
himself, was one of them.” 

“The deuce you say. What can that 
mean ?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Jones 
thoughtfully. “By the way, what are we 
going to do with the vocalists up at the 
Institute ?” 

“Oh, shucks, let them stay there till 
they die from old age,” said Hudson. “I 
don’t care what they do. They can’t give 
away this thing while here without losing 
their meal tickets and their cozy home 
And well they know it, too.” 

“Sure, but—” 

“There are only three days left till the 
big day. Then you and your little Uncle 
Henry join our wives in the effete east. 
Don’t we? Then, when I shave, I wont 
be recognized. Will I? Your name is too 
good to change but mine will be some- 
thing different. Wont it?” 

“T am glad Mrs. Hudson left in time - 
and was saved this trouble,” said Jones. 

“Sure,” agreed Hudson. “But every- 
thing will pan out lovely—for us. Oh, 
what wont they do to those nightingales 
we leave behind us? The thought of that 
alone makes me feel so good that I think 
I will raise the stock to twelve-fifty per 
share. I have seen stock go up for less 
reasons than the president feeling good. 
I am sorry, though, that I did not take 


Hudson, after 


were 


outright payments instead of those pik- 


ers’ deposits.” 

The news of the additional cures 
brought several callers who wanted to 
make sure of getting stock and Hudson 
and Jones retired early after a day which 
had opened with disaster imminent but 
closed with a strategic victory. 

However, not since the days the In- 
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lians were on the war 
path in that region had 
such weird and violent 
rent the stilly 
night along the electric 
road to Bloomsville as 
on that particular oc- 
casion. 
Hudson 


noises 


and Jones 
about in their 
beds in that uncertain 
state that comes just 
before sleep. The noise, 
like the approach of a 
pack of wolves, grew 
stronger and stronger 
and terminated in a ver- 
itable bedlam of yelps, 
shouts, singing, and 
general toot-tooting in 
front of the Antispas- 
modyne Mud Institute. 

Hudson ran out on 
the balcony in his paja- 
mas. He nearly fell 
over Jones, who was 
going the same way. 

“Has the world come 
to an end ?” asked Hud- 
son. 

rhey both beheld the 
answer. A crowd of 
thirty rough looking 
fellows were acting like 
wild men in front of the house. They 
shook hands, embraced and danced with 
the regular patients who were rapidly 
issuing forth without the formality of 
dressing. It was a veritable Alcazar 
reunion. A case of wine had been opened 
and Hawkins was handing out the bot- 
tles as fast as the corks could be drawn. 

It required no explanation to see that 
Hawkins had kept his word and returned 
on the midnight car, and he had not only 
brought all the discharged men _ back 
with him but also fully two dozen more. 

Hawkins espied Hudson, peering over 
the balcony rail. 

“Halloo, Doc,” he shouted. “Old Doc. 
Hudson. Gentlemen, may I present my 
old friend, president of anti-spazzam 
mud, Doctor Hudson, Esquire. There is 
also Wont-you-look-at Jones, his third 
assistant booster. Hip, yip hooray.” 
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‘‘Ho-00-00-ray,” yelled the crowd. 

“Good-by, good old Bloomsville,” 
whispered Hudson, drawing Jones off 
the balcony. 

They tiptoed into Hudson’s room and 
lit the lamp. 

“What now?” asked 
sundry soft whistles. 

Jones, laughed. 

“I wish I had your disposition,” said 
his partner. “You could laugh in the 
electric chair.” 

“The only time I remember crying,” 
said Jones, ‘“‘was when one of our neigh- 
bors’ boys made faces at me and typhoid 
carried him off before I got a chance to 
lick him.” 

Outside the noise grew stronger every 
minute. The cook came running into the 
room with his eyes bulging out of his 
head. 


Hudson, after 
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“They are going clean crazy down 
there and Hawkins has busted the pantry 
door searching for more to drink. The 
cellar is full of stuff. Here is the key, 
Doctor.” 

Hudson the key 
opened the window. 

“Hey, my friends,” he shouted, “I 
will join you all in the dining-room in 
a minute. Here is the key to the wine 
cellar. | am going down to open a case 
of the best stuff. Stuff which you gentle- 
men and connoisseurs will never forget. 
At your clubs and your country-homes 
you have the excellent vintages, no doubt, 
but this will be the treat of your lives.” 

A mighty cheer went up. Hudson 
turned to his partner. 

“Jones,” he said, “go downstairs and 
get them all into the dining-room. The 
people of the town are beginning to get 
out of bed. Get them safely inside before 
the stockholders of Antispasmodyne Mud 
Company arrive. Then join me in the 
cellar. In the meantime hand out every 
bottle of strong stuff from the pantry. 
I am going out for a few minutes.” 

“Aha, you are, are you?” said Jones. 
“Then I go with you. These are times 
when we should stand together, shoulder 
to shoulder and face the enemy.” 

“Aw, quit quoting Shakespeare,” com- 
plained Hudson sharply. “All right. I 
will stay here, and you do the little stunt. 
I will give you a note to old Pillbox at 
the drug-store. He sleeps upstairs. Kick 
in the door if he doesn’t wake up. Get 
the stuff and run back.’ 

Hudson scribbled hurriedly on a 
sheet torn from his memorandum book 
and gave the note to Jones who disap- 
peared with it ea the kitchen route. 
Hudson thereupon went back to dis room 
and himself carefully—after 
which he returned to the dining-room. 
Despite the seriousness of the situation 
he could not repress a laugh. The new 
arrivals were highly demonstrative, It 
looked as if the hand shaking would 
never cease for all eternity. The bever- 
ages flowed incessantly and four stran- 
gers were already under the tables. Sitting 
at the head of the center table was 
Hawkins. He waved his arms and sang 
at the top of his voice. 
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It was also evident that Hawkins had, 
in a manner, tried to emulate Jones :in 
making-up his “millionaires” at Bagley 
Junction. The details of the “make-ups” 
had become somewhat mixed, however. 
Hudson laughed aloud when he beheld 
one man with a bandage around his hat, 
another waving an umbrella wound with 
antiseptic gauze and several who had 
from one to a dozen porous plasters stuck 
on the outside of their clothes. Hudson 
stepped to the nearest table and used 
the edge of a heavy plate for a gavel. 

“Order, gentlemen,” he shouted. 

“Speech,” howled one. 

“Speech,” bawled the rest. 

“Gentlemen,” began Hudson. ‘Wel- 
come to Bloomsville, the gem city of the 
foothills, Welcome to our institution. | 
want to shake hands with all of you and 
know you all personally after you have 
enjoyed your night’s rest.” 

Prolonged applause and stamping of 
feet. More corks popped. 

“You must be fatigued after your long 
trip,” continued Hudson. “In fact you 
must be very thirsty. I want you to par- 
take of refreshments—” 

‘“‘No-bo-dy knows how dry-y-y we are,” 
began several. One man opened the cot- 
tage organ in the corner of the room and 
furnished “music” for the chorus. Keep- 
ing time by hammering the tables with 
knives and forks the whole mob grew 
suddenly musical and Hudson perceived 
that it would be futile to employ*verbal 
persuasion. As he turned to leave the 
room he encountered Jones. The latter 
carried a small bottle in his hand. 

“What’ll I do with this?” he asked. 

“Give it to me,” exclaimed Hudson. 
“Now, keep the doors well locked and let 
nobody ip or out. Hurry upstairs and 
pack your things. Swipe that old valise 
from Hawkins’ room. Then get a couple 
of good horses and a buggy. Did you 
see anybody outside, Jones?” 

“Just a couple of young loafers and 
two of the new arrivals who had un- 
dressed and were going to retire in the 
horse trough.” 

“All right, Jones. When you get 
through upstairs, come down to the cel- 
lar and help me carry up the rest of the 
wet goods.” | 
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Five minutes later Hudson and Jones 
ppeared with two jugs each and a 
wild hullabaloo greeted them. As soon 


capi 


as every man had taken a copious drink 


beverage Hudson blandly walked 

hrough the rear door. He found 

back of the woodshed with the 

lise and the buggy. They jumped in 
and Hudson took the reins. 

“Where to?” asked Jones, after they 
had traveled a short distance. 

‘To Bagley Junction. We have plenty 
of time. We'd better take the first car 
to Frisco,” replied his partner. 

“But wont somebody see us?” ven- 
tured Jones. 

“What’s the difference? Those fellows 
up at the Institute are dead to the world 


already and wont come to before to-mor- 
row night. That was chloral in that little 
bottle, Jones.” 

“{ thought as much,’ said Jones. 
“Say, how do we come out on this mis- 
erable mess, anyhow? You have been 
the treasurer, so far.” 

“You and I will break just even, 
Jones. When I get to Chicago I will have 
just about as much as when I got to 
Bloomsville. So will you.” 

“Hm,” breathed Jones, with a deep 
sigh, “I had nothing but an idea when 
I landed there.” 

“Oh, yes, you did, my dear boy,” re- 
plied Hudson, consolingly. “You had a 
can of mud.” “ 

Jones sighed. 
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UT of the newspaper which he was 

idly examining there leaped to the 
eye of Mr. Everett King the following 
paragraph: 


Wanted. Ten thousand loathly black 
beetles, by a leaseholder who contracted 
to leave a house in the same condition as 
he found it. 

Ackroyd: 17 West 16th St., City. 

The advertisement, so to speak, struck 
fire twice upon young Mr. King’s lively 
spirit. First, because he was, by profes- 
sion, a notably successful deviser of ad- 
vertising, and nothing in that line was 
alien to his interests. Second, because his 
hobby was entomology, and more specific- 
ally coleopterae—that is to say, beetles. 
Lest, by thus impugning him I call up 
an image of prying grubbiness in spec 
tacles, let me hasten to obliterate the false 
picture by stating that his playtime hours 
were marked upon the polo records of 
his club, and engraved on more than one 
silver leg of many a tennis cup. 

“Black beetles, eh?” said Mr. Everett 


King, as the innate detective which lies, 
sleeping but never dead, in all of us, rose 
with avidity to take this bait. “I’ve writ- 
ten ten thousand ads. and never answered 
one. Here’s where I begin. Wonder who 
the ingenious Ackroyd is.” 

His glance wandered about the open 
balcony of the Cosmic Club, where he 
was breakfasting, and fell upon old Al- 
cott Hay. Hay’s special fad—the Cosmic 
Club is notoriously the home and culture- 
bed of hobbies—was being a personified 
atlas of the city, geographical, historical 
and genealogical. King went over to him. 

“What's at 17 West 16th Street, Hay?” 
he asked. 

“Old Feltner mansion,” replied the 
elderly font of information, whose style 
of speech was as contracted as his know]- 
edge was extended. “Rented to a Hawley 
Ackroyd. ‘Judge’ Ackroyd. Crook.” 

“Indeed. What kind of a crook ?” 

“Most kinds, Legislative, particularly. 
Lobbyist for the Consolidated.” 

“Ever hear of his collecting insects?” 
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“Insects? Rot! Collects graft. Been in 
jail years ago but for family connections 
Married a Van Haltern.”’ 

“Of the famous Van Haltern will 
ase ?”’ 

“i ep. Million-dollar dog case.” 

“T remember. In fact, Miss Graham, 
who is guardian of the dog by her grand 
mother’s will, visits friends of mine. She 
gets the money eventually, doesn’t she?” 

“Depends. Not if ‘Oily’ Ackroyd can 
prevent it.” 

“T thought the million dollars was to 
go to her after the dog’s death.” 

“Pro-vided. Girl has to keep dog in 
proper luxury and bury him in state. Old 
Mrs. Van Haltern reserved place for his 
grave on family estate at Schuylkill. All 
in the will.”’ 

“And in 
carry out 


Case 


the 


Miss Graham fails to 
conditions, which seem 


simple enough, I suppose the fortune 
voes elsewhere.”’ 

“To Mrs. Ackroyd. That means Judge 
Oily-Hawley. Dog’s as good as sausage 
if ever he gets hold of the beast.” 


“And Mrs. Ackroyd?” 


“Sickish, sort of woman. Scared to 
death of her husband. Fond of the Gra- 
ham girl. Her niece, you know. If you’re 
interested in the girl—” 

“I’m not,” interrupted Everett King ; 
“don’t know her.” 

“Don’t marry her for her money till 
the million-doilar dog’s dead and bur- 
ied,” advised the other grimly. “He’s 
a poor risk with Oily Ackroyd alive and 
plotting—and hard up.” 

“It’s Ackroyd I’m interested in; not 
the girl or the dog,” explained King. 
‘“‘He’s turned out a very enlivening bit of 
advertising. Seen it?” 

Hay took the paper which the other 
held out to him. 

“God bless my soul!” he said, after 
reading it twice. ‘““Ten thousand beetles ! 
The man’s mad! What’s he mean?” 

“As nearly as I can guess he means to 
satisfy a grudge against the house he’s 
been living in. Probably he’s had a row 
with the agent or owner and now, when 
his lease is up, he proposes to get even by 
giving the place a bad name. Nobody 
wants to rent a house with the reputation 
of being an entomological resort.”’ 
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‘“Humph! Devilish clever of Ackroyd. 
Just his style, too. Vindictive scoundrel. 
Always in trouble. Nearly killed a poor 
devil of a drug-clerk only a few days ago 
over some trifling dispute. Hushed up the 
newspapers, but he had to pay a stiff fine 
in court.” 

“Pleasant sort of person to go up 
against with a consignment of beetles,” 
remarked King thoughtfully. 

“Go up against ? Mean to say, Everett, 
that you’re going to purvey ten thousand 
beetles—”’ 

“Not ten thousand. I’m afraid. But 
I've already wired my gardener up in 
Connecticut to ship me all he can catch, 
by to-night’s train.” 

“Look out for Ackroyd, Everett,” 
warned the older man. “He’s as big as 
he is ugly. Look out!” 

“Well, I'll just look up some old 
clothes to dress the part correctly, and 
in case I get ’em torn. Much obliged, 
Hay. I'll see you later—if I survive 
Judge Ackroyd’s wrath.” 

Thus it was that, on the morning after 
this dialogue, a clean-built young fellow 
walked along West 16th Street, appre- 
ciatively sniffing the sunny crispness of 
the September air. He was rather shabby 
looking, yet his demeanor was by no 
means shabby. It was confident and easy. 
On the evidence of the bandbox which 
he carried, his mission should have been 
menial ; but he bore himself wholly un- 
like one subdued to petty employments. 
His steady, grey eyes showed a glint of 
anticipation as he turned in at the gate 
of the high, broad, brown house standing 
back, aloof and indignant, from the roar- 
ing encroachments of trade. He set his 
burden down and pulled the bell. 

The door opened promptly to the deep, 
far-away clangor. A flashing impression 
of girlish freshness, vigor, and grace was 
disclosed to the caller against a back- 
ground of interior gloom. He stared a 
little more patently than was polite. 
Whatever his expectation of amusement, 
this, evidently, was not the manifestation 
looked for. The girl glanced not at him, 
but at the box, and spoke a trifle impa- 
tiently. 

“If it’s my hat, it’s very late. You 
should have gone to the basement.” 











‘' How perfectly absurd,”’ said the girl 


“It isn’t, miss,” said the young man, 
in a form of address, the semi-servility of 
which seemed distinctly out of tone with 
the quietly clear and assured voice. “It’s 
the insects.”’ 

“The what?” 

“The bugs, miss.’ 

He extracted from his pocket a slip of 
paper, looked from it to the numbered 
door, as one verifying an address, and 
handed it to her. 

She read and as she read, her eyes 
widened to-lakes of limpid brown. Then 
they crinkled at the corners, and her 
laugh rose from the mid-tone contralto, 
to a high, bird-like trill of joyousness. 
Che infection of it tugged at the young 
man’s throat, but he successfully pre- 
served his mask of flat and respectful 
dullness. 

“How perfectly absurd !” said the girl, 
regaining power of speech after a strug- 
gle. “The poor agent wll be disgusted. 
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And you've really brought them. Are 
those the creatures in that box?” 

“The first couple of hundred of ’em, 
Miss.” - 

“Two hundred !”*Again the access of 
laughter swelled the rounded bosom as 
the breeze fills a sail. “Where did you 
get them ?” 

“Wood-pile, ash-heap, garbage-pail,” 
said the young man stolidly. “Any par- 
ticular kind preferred, Miss Ackroyd?” 

The girl looked at him with suspicion, 
but his face was blankly innocent. 

“T’m not Miss Ackroyd,” she began 
with emphasis, when a querulous voice 
from an inner room called out: “Whom 
are you talking to, Sylvia?” 

“A young man with a boxful of bee- 
tles,” returned the girl, adding in brisk 
French: “// est tres amusant, ce farceur. 
Je ne le comprends pas du tout. C’est une 
blague, peut-étre. Si on V'invitait dans la 
maison pour un moment?” 
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Through one of the air-holes, consid 
erately punched in the cardboard cover 
of the box, a sturdy crawler had suc- 
eeded in pushing himself. He was, in the 
main, of a shiny and well-groomed black, 
but patches of crimson gave 
him the appearance of being 
garbed in a brilliant As he stood 
rubbing his fore-legs together in self 


two large 
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sash 


gratulation over his exploit, his bearer ad 
dressed him in French quite as ready as 
he girl’s: 

* Permettez Monsieur le Coléop 
tere, de vous presenter mes excuses pour 
iselle qui s’exprime en langue 
étrangere chez elle.’ 

“Don’t apologize on my behalf,” re- 
torted the girl, ““Pray remember that your 
being here is wholly your own affair.” 

Everett King mutely held up the box 
in one hand and the advertisement in the 
other. The adventurer-bug flourished a 
farewell to the girl and retired to advise 
his companions of the charms of free- 
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dom. 


“Very well,” said the girl; “if you 


persist, come back when Judge Ackroyd 


is here, though I warn you, he is not re 
sponsive to humor—particularly when 
perpetrated by a practical joker in mas- 
querade.” 

“Discovered !” 
shouldn’t have vaunted my French.” 

Chere was a murmur from the unseen 
person within. 

“T don’t ask you the real reason for 
your extraordinary’ call,” pursued the 
girl, with a glint of mischief in her eyes, 
“but Auntie—” she indicated the direc 
tion of the inner room—“thinks you've 
come to steal the dog. She thinks that of 
everyone, lately.” 

“Your dog? Then you’re Sylvia Gra- 


said the other. 


ham !” 

“Tl am—if you insist on introducing me 
to yourself.” 

“Miss Graham: let me present Mr. 
Everett King, a friend of your friends, 
the Coe’s. from whom I have often heard 
of you.” 

“Everett King!’ exclaimed the girl. 
“That is why your face seemed so fa- 
miliar. I’ve seen your picture often. But,” 
she added, her tone changing and cool 
ing, “that doesn’t explain your coming 
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in this extraordinary mat Whi 
your being a friend of the Coe’s to 
with your being here ?” 

“Frankly, not a thing. I hadn't the 
faintest idea of encountering you. I hope 
you'll believe me, Miss Graham. It 
just for the pure curiosity and lark of it 
that I answered the advertisement. Now 
that you're regarded her 
thoughtfully—‘‘it so much 
of a lark. It may be serious enough!” 

“Indeed it may—for you—if Uncle 
finds you here with those beetles.” 

“Leave me out of it. Is your dog with 
you, Miss Graham ?” 

“Yes. Though I don’t know what right 
you have to question me, Mr. King,” said 
the girl, flushing with annoyance. Then, 
haughtilys “Will you kindly tell me what 
you are here for?” 

“With your permission I will. And in 
parabolic form, as Fred Coe used to say. 
Once upon a time there lived a crack 
brained young Don Quixote wan 
dered through an age of buried romance 
piously searching for trouble. And, twice 
upof! a time, there dwelt in an enchanted 
stone castle in West 16th Street, an en 
chanting damsel in distress 

“I’m not a damsel 
rupted Miss Graham, passing over 
ad jective, 

The young man leaned to 
half smile had passed from 


ner 


Was 


here’—h« 


doesn’t look 


} 
who 


inter 
the 


in distress,” 


her. The 
his lips, and 
his eyes were very grave. 

“Not if your dog were to disappear ?”’ 
he asked quietly. 

The swift unexpectedness of 
counter broke down the girl’s guard. 

“You mean Uncle Hawley,” she said. 

“And your suspicions jump with 
mine. 

“They don’t!” she denied hotly. 
“You're very unjust and impertinent.” 

“IT don’t mean to be impertinent,” he 
said evenly. “And I have no monopoly 
of injustice.” 

“What do 
Hawley?” 

“Your Aunt—” 

“T wont hear a word against my Aunt.” 

“Not from me, be assured. Your Aunt, 
so you have just told me, believes that 
your dog is in danger of being stolen. 
Why? Because she knows that the person 


the 


you know about Uncle 
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most interested has been scheming against 
the animal, and yet she is afraid to warn 
vou openly. Doesn’t that indicate who 
it is ? 

“Mr. King, I’ve no right even to let 
you talk like this to me. Have you any- 
thing definite against Judge Ackroyd?” 

“In this case, only suspicion.” 

“Then I shall have to ask you to leave 
his house at once.” 

The young man flushed darkly, but 
his voice was steady as he said: 

“Then may I beg you to cut short your 
visit here, and return to your home at 
once ?” 

In spite of herself the girl was shaken 
by his persistence. 

“T can’t do that,” she said uneasily. 

Suddenly Alcott Hay’s mention of the 
trouble between Judge Ackroyd and the 
drug-clerk popped into King’s mind. 
And the detective, now clamant in his 
brain, demanded whether there wasn’t 
some connection between the coming of 
the million-dollar dog, and the call of the 
possible heir to the million dollars, at a 
drug-store. 

“Miss Graham, I’ve gone rather far, 
I'll admit,” said King ; “but, if you’ll give 
me a chance, I think I can show you 
some basis to work on. If I can produce 
something tangible, may I come back 
here this afternoon? I’ll* promise not to 
come unless I have good reason.” 

“Very well,” conceded Miss Graham, 
reluctantly, “it’s a most unusual thing. 
But I’ll agree to that.” 

“Au revoir, then,” 
gone. 

Left to herself, Sylvia Graham called 
up her friend Jane Coe on the long-dis- 
tance and put her through an exhaustive 
catechism regarding Everett King. Miss 
Coe’s reiterated and finally indignant 
assertion that Everett was as sane as any 
man need be, she held under advisement 
for the commentary of further evidence. 
This was forthcoming late in the after- 
noon, when her unconventional acquaint- 
ance came up the steps with a buoyant 
and assured carriage. Somewhat to her 
surprise, Sylvia Graham experienced a 
distinct satisfaction in his comng. He 
went promptly to the point. 

“I’ve got it.” 


he said, and was 
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Ves?” 

“Have you heard anything of a row 
Judge Ackroyd got into last week ?” 

“Uncle has a very violent temper,” 
admitted the girl evasively. “But I don’t 
see what—” 

“Pardon me. You will see. That row 
was with a drug-clerk.” 

“Well 2?” 

“In an obscure 
blocks from here.” 

“Yes?” 

“The drug-clerk insisted—as the law 
requires—on Judge Ackroyd registering 
for a certain purchase.” 

“Perhaps he was impertinent about 


” 


drug-store several 


it. 

“Possibly. The point is that the pro- 
spective purchase was cyanide of potas- 
sium, a deadly and instantaneous poison.” 

“Are you sure?” asked the girl, in a 
low voice. 

“I’ve just come from the store. How 
long have you been here at your Uncle’s ?” 

“A week.” 

“Then just about the time of your com- 
ing with the dog, your Uncle undertook 
to obtain a swift and sure poison. Have 
I gone far enough?” ' 

‘“T—I don’t know.” 

“Well, am I still ordered out of the 
house ?” 

“N-n-no.’ 

“Thank you for your enthusiastic hos- 
pitality,” said King, so drily that a smile 
relaxed the girl’s troubled face. “With 
that encouragement we’ll go on. What is 
your Uncle’s attitude toward the dog?” 

“Almost what you might call ingra- 
tiating. But Peter Paul—that’s my dog’s 
name, you know—doesn’t take to Uncle. 
He’s a crotchety old doggie.” 

“He’s a wise old doggie,” amended the 
other, with emphasis. “Has your Uncle 
taken him out, at all?” 

“Once he tried to. I met them at the 
corner. All four of Peter Paul’s poor 
old fat legs were braced, and he was 
hauling back as hard as he could against 
the leash.” 

“And the occurrence didn’t strike you 
as peculiar?” 

“Well, not then.” 

“When does youe Uncle give up this 
house ?” 


’ 
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“At the end « 
\unt leave for Europe 

“Then let me 
and Peter Paul go at once.” 

Miss Graham pondered. “That would 
mean explanations and a quarrel, and 
\untie—who is nervous 


yf the week. Uncle and 


suggest again that you 


more strain for 
enough, anyway. No, I can’t do that.” 

“Do you realize that every day Peter 
Paul remains here is an added opportun 
ity for Judge Ackroyd to make a million 
dollars or a big share of it by 
very simple stratagem ?”’ 

“T haven't admitted yet that I believe 
my Uncle to be a—a murderer,” Miss 
(;raham reminded him. 

“A strong word,” said King smiling. 
“The law would hardly support your 
view. Now, Miss Graham, would it grieve 
you very much if Peter Paul were to 
die?” 

“I wont have him put to death,” said 
she quickly. ‘““That would be cheating my 
grand-mother’s intentions.” 

“T supposed you wouldn’t. Yet it would 
be the simplest way. Once dead, and 
buried in accordance with the terms of the 
will, the dog would be out of his troubles, 
and you would be out of yours.” 

“It would really be a relief. Peter Paul 
suffers so from asthma, poor old beastie. 
The vet. says he can live only a month or 
two longer, anyway. But I’ve got to do as 
grand-mother and keep Peter 
Paul alive as long as possible.” 

‘“‘Admitted.”’ Everett King fell into a 
baffled silence, studying the pattern of the 
rug with restless eyes. When he looked up 
into Miss Graham’s face again it was 
with a changed expression. 

“Miss Graham,” he said slowly, “wont 
you try to forget, for the moment, the 
circumstances of our meeting, and think 
of me only as a friend of your friends 
who is very honestly eager to be a friend 
to you, when you most need one?” 

Now, Everett’ King’s birth-fairy had 
endowed him with one priceless gift ; the 
power of inspiring an instinctive confi- 
dence in himself. Sylvia Graham felt, 
suddenly, that a hand, sure and firm, had 
been outstretched to guide her on a dark 
path. In one of those rare flashes of com- 
panionship which come only when clean 
and honorable spirits recognize one an- 


some 


wished, 
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other, all consciousness of was lost 
between them. The girl’s gaze met the 
man’s, level, and was held in a long, 
silent regard. 

“Yes,” she said simply; and 
King’s heart swore a high loyalty. 

‘Listen, then. I think I see a clear way. 
Judge Ackroyd will kill the dog if he can 
and so effectually conceal the body that 
no funeral can be held over it, thereby 
rendering your grand-mother’s bequest to 
you void, He has only a few days to do it 
in, but I don’t think that all your watch- 
fulness can restrain him. Now, on the 
other hand, if the dog should die a na- 
tural death and be buried, he can still 
contést the will. But if he should kill 
Peter Paul and hide the body where we 
could discover it, the game would be up 
for him, as he then wouldn’t even dare to 
come into court with a contest. Do you 
follow me?” 

“But I can’t be 
thing.” 

“You're a party, involuntarily, by re- 
maining here. But do your best to save 
Peter Paul, if you will» And please call 
me up immediately at the Cosmic Club, 
if anything in my line turns up.” 

“What is your line?” asked Miss Gra- 
ham, the smile returning to her lips. 
“Creepy, crawly bugs? Or imperilled 
dogs? Or reseuing prospectively dis- 
tressed damsels ?” 

“Technically it’s advertising,” replied 
King, had been formulating a 
shrewd little plan of his own. “Let me 
recommend to you the advertising col- 
umns of the daily press. They’re often 
amusing. Moreover, your Uncle might 
break out in print again. Who knows?” 

“Who, indeed? I'll read religiously.” 

“And, by the way, my beetles, I forgot 
and left them here. Oh, there’s the box. 
I may have a very specific use for them 
later. Au revoir—and soon.” 

The two days succeeding seemed to 
Everett King—haunted as he was by an 
importunate craving to look again into 
Miss Graham’s limpid and changeful 
eyes—a dull and sudden period of pro- 
bation. The messenger boy who finally 
brought her expected note, looked to him 
like a Greek godling. The note enclosed 
this clipping: 


sex 


Everett 


a party to any such 


” 


who 
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Lost:—Pug dog answering to the 
name of Peter Paul. Very old and asth 
matic. Last seen on West 16th Street 
Liberal reward for information to 
Anxious. Care of Banner office. 


Dear Mr. King (she had written). 

Are you a prophet? (Everett King 
chuckled, at this point) The enclosed 
seems to be distinctly in our line. Could 
you come some time this afternoon? 
I’m puzzled and a little anxious. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sylvia Graham. 


Everett King could, and did. He found 
Miss Graham’s piquant face under the 
stress of excitement, distinctly more al- 
luring than before. 

“Isn’t it strange?” she said, holding 
out a hand in welcome. “Why should any 
one advertise for my Peter Paul? He isn't 
lost.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” said the caller 
gravely. 

“I’ve kept my promise, you see,” pur- 
sued the girl. “Can you do as well, and 
live up to your profession of aid?” 

“Try me.” 

“Very well, do you know what that 
advertisement means?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Then you’re a very extraordinary per 
son.” 

“Not in the least. I wrote it.” 

“Wrote it! You? Well—really! Why 
in the world'did you write it?” 

“Because of an unconquerable longing 
to see’—Everett King paused, and his 
quick glance caught the storm signal in 
her eyes—‘‘your Uncle,” he concluded 
calmly. 

For one fleeting instant a dimple flick- 
ered at the corner of her mouth. It de- 
parted. But departing, it swept the storm 
before it. 

‘‘What do you want to see Uncle about 
—if it isn’t an impertinent question ?”’ 

“It is, rather,” returned the young 
man judicially. “Particularly, as I’m not 
sure, myself. I may want to quarrel with 
him.” 

“You wont have the slightest difficulty 
in that,” the girl assured him. 

She rang the bell, despatched a serv- 
ant, and presently Judge Ackroyd 
stalked into the room. As Everett King 
was being presented, he took comprehen- 
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sive note and estimate of the broad- 
cheeked, thin-lipped face; the square 
shoulders and corded neck, and the lithe 
and formidable carriage of the man. 
Judge “Oily” Ackroyd’s greeting of the 
guest within his gates-did not bear out 
the sobriquet of his public life. It was 
curt to the verge of harshness. 

“What is the market quotation on 
beetles, Judge?” asked the young man, 
tapping the rug with his stick, 

“What are you talking about?” de- 
manded the other, drawing down his 
heavy brows. 

“The black beetle; the humble but 
brisk haunter of household crevices,” ex- 
plained Everett King. ‘You advertised 
for ten thousand specime>s. I’ve got a 
few thousand I'd like to dispose of, if 
the inducements are sufficient.” 

“I’m in no mood for joking, young 
man,”’ retorted the other, rising. 

“You seldom are, I understand,” re- 
plied King, blandly. “Well, if you wont 
talk about bugs, let’s talk about dogs.” 

“The topic does not interest me, sir,”’ 
retorted the other, and the glance of his 
eye was baleful, but uneasy. 

The tapping of the young man’s cane 
ceased. He looked up into his host’s 
glowering face with a seraphic and in- 
nocent smile. 

“Not even if it touched upon a device 
for guarding the street corners in case 
Peter Paul went walking—er—once too 
often ?” 

Judge Ackroyd took one step forward. 
King was on his feet instantly, and, even 
in her alarm, Sylvia Graham noticed how 
swiftly and naturally his whole form 
“set.” But the big man turned away, and 
abruptly left the room. 

“Were you wise to anger him?” asked 
the girl, as the heavy tread died away on 
the stairs. 

“Sometimes open declaration of war 
is the soundest strategy.” 

“War,” she repeated. “You make me 
feel like a traitor to my own family.” 

“That’s the unfortunate part of it,” he 
said ; “but it can’t be helped.” 

“You spoke of having some one guard 
the corners of the block,” continued the 
girl, after a thoughtful silence. “Do you 
think I had better arrange for that?” 
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No need. There’ll be a hundred peo- 
ple on watch.” 

‘‘Have you called out the militia?” she 
asked, twinkling. 

“Better than that. I’ve employed the 
tools of my trade.” 

He handed her a galley proof marked 
with many corrections. She ran through 
it with growing amazement. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE DOG? 
$100—One Hundred Dollars—$100 
For the best Answer in 500 words. 
Open to all High School Boys. 
Between now and next Saturday an 
old Pug Dog wil! come out of a big 
House on West 16th Street, between 
5th and 6th Avenues. It may be by Day. 
It may be any hour of the Night. Now, 
you Boys, get to work. 
Remember : $100 in Cash. Here are the 
Points to Mind. 
1—Description of Dog. 
2—Description of Person with him. 
3—Description of House he Comes 
from. 
4—Account of Where they Go. 
5—Account of What they Do. 
Manuscripts must be written plainly 
and mailed within twenty-four hours 
of the discovery of the dog to 
E. King, Cosmic Club, Gramercy Park 
City. 


“That will appear in every New York 


paper to-morrow morning,” explained its 
deviser. 

“T see,” said the girl. “Anyone who 
attempts to take Peter Paul away will be 
tracked by a band of boy detectives, A 
stroke of genius, Mr. King.” 

She curtsied low to him. But Everett 
King was in no mood for playfulness 
now, 

“That restricts the Judge’s endeavors 
to the house and garden,” said he, “‘since, 
of course, he’ll see the advertisement.” 

“T’ll see that he does,” said Miss Gra- 
ham, maliciously. 

“Good! I’ll also ask you to watch the 
garden for any suspicious excavating.” 

“Very well. But is that all?” Miss 
Graham’s voice was wistful. 

“TIsn’t it enough ?” 

“You've been so good to me,” she said 
hesitantly. “I don’t like to think of you 
as setting those boys to an impossible 
task.” 

“Oh, bless you!” returned King heart- 
ily; “that’s all arranged for. One of my 
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men will duly parade with a canine espe- 
cially obtained for the occasion. I’m not 
going to swindle the youngsters.” 

“It didn’t seem like you,” returned 
Miss Graham warmly. “But you must let 
me pay for it—that and the advertising 
bill.” 

“As an unauthorized expense—” began 
King, 

She laid a small, persuasive hand on 
his arm. 

“You must let me pay it. Wont you?” 

Everett King was conscious of a 
strange sensation, starting from the point 
where the firm, little hand lay. It spread 
in his veins and thickened his speech. 

“Of course,” he drawled, uncertainly, 
“if you—er—put it—er—that way!” 

The hand lifted. “Mr. Everett King,” 
said the owner, ‘“‘do you know you haven’t 
once disappointed me in speech or action 
during our short but rather eventful ac- 
quaintance ?”’ 

“T hope you'll be able to say the same 
ten years from now,” he returned signifi- 
cantly. 

She flushed a little at the implication. 
“What am I to do next?” she asked. 

“Do as you would ordinarily do; only 
don’t take Peter Paul into the street, or 
you'll have a score of High School boys 
trailing you. And—this is the most im- 
portant—if the dog fails to answer your 
call at any time, and you can’t readily 
find him by searching, telephone me, at 
once, at the Cosmic Club. Good-by.” 

“I think you are a very staunch friend 
to those who need you,” she said, gravely 
and sweetly, giving him her hand. 

She clung in his mind like a remem- 
bered fragrance, after he had gone back 
to his club to wait. And though he 
plunged into an intricate scheme of 
political advertising which was to launch 
a new local party, her eyes and her voice 
haunted him. Nor had he banished them, 
when, two days later, the telephone 
brought him her clear accents, a little 
tremulous now. 

“Peter Paul is gone.”’ 

“Since when ?” 

“Since ten this morning. The house is 
in an uproar.” 

“T’ll be up: in 
latest.” 


half-an-hour at the 
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“Do come quickly. I’m—I’m a little 
frightened.” 

“Then you must have something to 
do,” said King decisively. “Have you 
been keeping an eye on the garden?” 

“Ves.” 

“Go through it again, looking care- 
fully for signs of disarranged earth. I 
don’t think you'll find it, but it’s well to 
be sure. Let me in at the basement door 
at half-past one. Judge Ackroyd mustn't 
see me. 

It was a strangely misshapen presenta- 
tion of Everett King that gently rang 
the basement bell of the old house at the 
specified hour. All his pockets bulged 
with lumpy angles. Immediately, upon 
being admitted by Miss Graham herself, 
he proceeded to disemburden himself of 
box after box, such as elastic bands come 
in, all exhibiting a homogeneous peculi- 
arity, a hole at one end thinly covered 
with a gelatinous substance. 

“Be very careful not to let that get 
broken,” he instructed the mystified girl. 
“In the course of an hour or so it will 
melt away itself. Did you see anything 
suspicious in the garden?” 

“No!” replied the girl. She picked up 
one of the boxes. ““How odd!” she cried. 
“Why, there’s something in it that’s 
alive!” 

“Very much so. 
beetles, in fact.” 

“What! Again? Aren’t you carrying 
the joke rather far?” 

“It’s not a joke any more. It’s deadly 
serious. I’m quite sure,” he concluded in 
the manner of one who picks his words 
carefully, ‘that it may turn out to be just 
the most serious matter in the world to 
me.” 

“As bad as that ?” she queried, but the 
color that flamed in her cheeks belied the 
lightness of her tone, 

“Quite. However, 
Where is your Uncle?” 

“Upstairs in his study.” 

“Do you think you could take me all 
through the house some time this after- 
noon without his seeing me?” 

“No, I’m sure I couldn’t. He’s been 
wandering like an uneasy spirit since 
Peter Paul disappeared. And he wont go 
out, because he is packing.” 


Your friends, the 


that must wait. 
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“So much the worse, either for him or 
me. Where are your rooms ?”’ 

“On the second floor.” 

“Very well. Now, | want one o€ these 
little left in room in the 
house, if possible, except on your floor, 
which is probably out of the reckoning. 
Do you think you could manage it soon ?” 

“IT think so. I'll try.” 

“Do most of the rooms open into one 
another ?” 

“Yes, all through the house.” 

“Please see that they’re all unlocked, 
and, as far as possible, open. I’ll be here 
at four o’clock, and will call for Judge 
Ackroyd. You must be sure that he re- 
ceives me, Tell him it is a matter of great 
importance. It is.” 

“You're putting a fearful strain on my 
feminine curiosity,” said Miss Graham, 
the provocative smile quirking at the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

“Doubtless,” returned the other, drily. 
“If you strictly follow directions, I'll 
undertake to satisfy it in time. Four 
o'clock sharp, I’ll be here. Don’t be 
frightened whatever happens. You keep 
ready but out of the way, until I call you. 
Good-by.” 

With even more than his usual nicety 
was Mr. Everett King attired, when, at 
four o'clock he sent his card to Judge 
Ackroyd. Small favor, however, did his 
appearance find, in the scowling eyes of 
the Judge. 

“What do you want?” he growled. 

“T’ll take a cigar, thank you very 
much,” said King innocently. 

“You'll take your leave, or state your 
business.” 

“Tt has to do with your niece.” 

“Then what do you take my time for, 
d—n your impudence ?” 

“Don’t swear.”’ King was deliberately 
provoking the older man to an outbreak. 
“Let’s —er—sit down and—er—be 
chatty.” 

The drawl, actually an evidence of 
excitement, had all the effect of studied 
insolence. Judge Ackroyd’s big. frame 
shook. 

“I’m going to k-k-kick you out into the 
street, you young p-p-p-pup,”’ he stuttered 
in his rage. 

His knotted fingers writhed out for a 


boxes every 





Before 


known in the science of 


hold on the other’s collar. With a sinuous 
movement, King swerved aside and struck 
the other man, flat-handed, 
here was an answering howl of 
demoniac fury. Then a strange thing 
happened. The young man turned and 
fled, not to the ready egress of the front 
door, but down the dark stairway to the 
basement. The Judge thundered after, in 
maddened, unthinking pursuit. King ran 
fleetly and easily. And hi§ running was 
not for the purpose of flight alone, for as 
he sped through the basement room, he 
kept casting swift glances from side to 
side, and up and down the walls. The 
heavy-weight pursuer could not get 
nearer than half-a-dozen paces. 

From the kitchen King burst into the 
hallway, doubled back up the stairs and 
made a tour of the big drawing-rooms 
and living-rooms of the first floor. Here, 
too, his glance swept room after room, 


across the 


face. 


the fallen man could gather his shaken wits he was pinned with the most disabling grip 


mbat 


from floor to ceiling. The chase then led 
upward to the second floor, and by direct 
ascent to the third. Breathing heavily, 
Judge Ackroyd lumbered after the more 
active man. In his dogged rage, he never 
thought to stop and block the hall-way ; 
but trailed his quarry like a blood-hound 
through every room of the third floor, 
and upward to the fourth. Half way up 
this stairway, King checked his speed 
and surveyed the hall above. As he started 
again he stumbled and sprawled. A more 
competent observer than the infuriated 
pursuer might have noticed that he fell 
cunningly. But Judge Ackroyd gave a 
shout of savage triumph and increased 
his speed. He stretched his hand to grip 
the fugitive. It had almost touched him 
when he leaped to his feet and resumed 
his flight. 

“T’ll get you now,” panted the Judge. 

The fourth floor of the old house was 
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almost bare. In a hall-embrasure hung a 
full-length mirror, All along the borders 
of this, Everett King’s quick-ranging 
vision had discerned small red-banded ob- 
jects which moved and shifted. As the 
glass reflected his extended, figure, it 
showed, almost at the same instant, the 
yutstretched, bony hand of “Oily” Ack- 
royd. With a snarl, half rage, half satis- 
faction, the pursuer hurled himself for- 
ward—and fell, with a plunge that 
rattled the house’s old bones, For, as he 
reached, King, trained on many a foot- 
ball field, had whirled and dived at his 
knees. Before the fallen man _ could 
vather his shaken wits, he was pinned 
with the most disabling grip known in 
the science of combat, a strangle-hold 
with the assailant’s wrist clamped in be 
low and behind the ear. Everett King 
lifted his voice and the name that came 
to his lips was the name that had lurked 
sub-consciously, in his heart, for days. 

“Sylvia!” he cried. “The fourth floor! 
Come!” 

There was a stir and a cry from two 
floors below. Sylvia Graham had broken 
from the grasp of her terrified Aunt, and 
now came up the sharp ascent like a deer, 
her eyes blazing with resolve and courage. 

“The mirror,” said King. “Push it 
aside. Pull it down. Get behind it some- 
how. Lie quiet, Ackroyd, or I'll have to 
choke your worthless head off !” 

With an effort of nervous strength, the 
girl lifted aside the big glass. Behind it 
a hundred scarlet-banded insects swarmed 
and scampered, 

“It’s a panel. Open it.” 

She tugged at the woodwork with nerv- 
ous, clever fingers. A section loosened and 
fell outward with a bang. The red-and- 
black beetles fled in all directions. And 
now, Judge Ackroyd found his voice. 

“Help ’ he roared. “Murder!” 

The sinewy pressure of Everett King’s 
wrist smothered further attempts at vo- 
cality to a gurgle. King looked up into 
Sylvia Graham’s tense face, and jerked 
his head toward the opening. 

“Unless my little detectives have de- 
ceived me,” he said, “you'll find the body 
in there.” 

She groped, and drew forth a large 
box. In it was packed the body of Peter 
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Paul. There cord about the fat 
neck. 

“Strangled,” whispered the girl. “Poor 
(‘hen she whirled upon the 


“Vou murderer!” 


Was a 


old doggie !” 
prostrate man. 
said, very low. 

“It’s not murder to put a dying brute 
out of the way,” said the shaken man, 
sullenly. 

“But it’s fraud, in this case,’”’ retorted 
Everett King. “A fraud of which you’re 
self-convicted. Get up.” He himself rose 
and stepp@d back, but his eye was intent, 
and his muscles were in readiness. 

There was no more fight in Judge 
“Oily” Ackroyd. He slunk to the stairs 
and limped heavily down to his fright- 
ened and sobbing wife. Miss Graham 
leaned against the wall, white and spent. 
King, his heart in his eyes, took a step 
forward. 

“No!” she said peremptorily. “Don’t 
touch me. I shall be all right.” 

“Do you mind my saying,” said he, 
very low, “that you are the bravest and 
finest human being I’ve met in a-a-some- 
what—varied career.” 

The girl shuddered. 
it all,” she said, 


she 


have 


“T could 
“but for those 
awful, crawling, red creatures.” 

“Those ?”’ said King. “Why, they were 


stood 


my blood-hounds, my little detectives. 
There’s nothing very awful about those, 
Sylvia. They’ve done their work as Na- 
ture gave ‘em to do it. I knew that as 
soon as they got out, they would find the 
trail.” 

“And what are they?” 

“Carrion beetles,” said Everett King. 
“Where the vultures of the insect king- 
dom are gathered together, there the 
quarry lies.” 

Sylvia Graham drew a long breath. 
“I’m all right now,” she pronounced. 
“There’s nothing left, I suppose, but to 
leave this house. And to thank you. How 
am I evér to thank you?” She lifted her 
eyes to his. 

“Never mind the thanks,” said Everett 
King unevenly. “It was nothing.” 

“It was—everything! It was wonder- 
ful!” cried the girl, and held out her 
slender hands to him. 

As they clasped warmly upon his, Ev- 
erett King’s reason lost its balance. He 
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forgot that he was in that house on an 
equivocal footing ; he forgot that he had 
exposed and disgraced Sylvia Graham's 
near relative ; he forgot that this was but 
his third meeting with Sylvia Graham 
herself ; he forgot everything except that 
the sum total of all that was sweetest 
and finest and most desirable in woman- 
hood stood warm and vivid before him ; 
and, bending over the little, clinging 
hands, he pressed his lips to them. Only 
for a moment. The hands slipped from 
his. There was a quick, frightened gasp, 
and the girl’s face, all aflush with a new, 
sweet fearfulness and wondering con- 
fusion, vanished behind a _ ponderous 
swinging door. 

The young man’s knees shook a little 
as he walked forward and put his lips 
close to the lintel. 

“Sylvia.” 

There was a faint rustle from within. 

“I’m sorry. I mean, I’m glad. Gladder 
than of anything I’ve ever done in my 
life.” 

Silence from within. 

“If I’ve frightened you, forgive me. | 


couldn’t help it. It was stronger than I. 
This isn’t the place where I can tell you. 
Sylvia, I’m going now.” 

No answer. 

“I’m going to send you my lawyer. 
You can trust him fully. He can do every- 
thing, now, that I could do. You wont 


need me any more.” Did he hear from 
within a faint, indrawn breath? “So,” 
he continued, “if you send for me I shall 
hope—Oh, Sylvia, there mustn’t be any 
misunderstanding between us two. If I 
come back, I will come for you. Sooner 
or later, Sylvia, for you. Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” It was the merest whisper 
from behind the door. But it echoed in 
the tones of a thousand golden hopes and 
dismal fears in the whirling brain of 
Everett King as he hailed a taxi. and was 
whirled back to the Cosmic Club. 

Two mornings later he sat breakfast- 
ing in a murk of woe. Nor word, nor 
sign had come to him from Miss Sylvia 
Graham. He frowned heavily as old Al 
cott Hay dropped into the seat opposite. 

“How’s the Knight of the Ten Thou- 
sand Beetles?” asked Hay. 
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“Don't say ‘beetles’ to me,” Everett 
King returned savagely. 

“Heard about Ackroyd? Mizzled to 
Europe. Million-dollar dog’s dead. Bur- 
ied to-morrow. Going to the funeral ?” 

“For the best of good reasons—no.” 

“Not invited, | suppose. I am. Seems 
to be an invitation, anyway. No word 
came with it, though. Just this.” 

He drew from his pocket an envelope, 
and extracting from it a newspaper clip- 
ping, handed the slip to Everett King. 
That gentleman read the following no- 
tice, in full obituary form: 

Died: At 17 West 16th Street, Sept. 

14, Peter Paul, a dog, for many years 

the faithful and fond companion of the 

late Amelia Van Haltern. Buried in ac- 
cordance with the wish and will of Mrs. 

Van Haltern, at the family estate, 

Schuylkill, Sept. 17, at noon. Friends of 

the family are invited. 

The last six words were underscored. 

“Hay,” said Everett King, breathless- 
ly, ‘‘let me see the envelope it came in.” 

One glance at the handwriting brought 
King’s heart into his mouth. He had seen 
it but once: that once had made it unfor- 
gettable. True, the draught now before 
him was strained and hurried, as if writ- 
ten in a swift dash of courage, carried 
out headlong before resolve might cool. 
And what the older man had thought to 
be “Alcott Hay” was, in truth the legend, 
not dissimilar when hastily written, 
“Everett King.” The owner of the latter 
name thrust the envelope into his pocket, 
and precipitately rose, accidentally ram- 
ming the small table into the capacious 
waistcoat of his vis-a-vis. That gentle- 
man’s pneumatic puff of protest and 
shock was merged in a groan of pain, as 
his hand was grasped and agonizingly 
wrung. 

“Confound you! I mean God bless 
you, Hay, old man,” cried the perpetrator 
of these unprovoked outrages, “I’m off. 
Good-by. Excuse me.” 

“Wait! Hold on!” protested Hay. 
‘Give me back my funeral notice.” 

“Not for a thousand dollars,” Everett 
King called, over his shoulder. “But I'll 
send you a wedding invitation, later. in 
exchange,” he added as he vanished into 
the glowing world without. 


” 
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“Q@ORRY, Blink,” —a certain crispness, 

born of conscious authority, in Jack- 
son’s voice belied his words—‘‘I don’t 
see any way out of it, though.” 

Ihe boy addressed was about fourteen 
years of age, freckled, undersized and 
possessed of a countenance of owl-like 
gravity. He shuffled across the shipping 
room, deposited a parcel in its proper bin 
with a force that endangered its wrap 
pings, and turned in angry protest. 

“Aw, w’y? I’ve had t’ree ‘homers’ dis 
week already. It’s Bugs’ turn; give it to 
Bugs.” 

“G’wan,” observed the individual men- 
tioned. “D’ye t’ink yer d’ on’y guy ’at’s 
gota home ?” 

“Never mind the jawin’,” 
shipping-clerk. “You're elected this time, 
Blinkey ; so you'd better start before it’s 
any later. Here’s car-fare.” 

He produced a quarter of a dollar and 
laid it on the edge of his desk beside a 
small wrapped and sealed package. 

slinkey eyed the money with alarm, 
snatched the package and painfully 
spelled out the address. 

“‘*Mrs. An-gela Cam-er-on. 27 Briar- 
wood Terrace!’ Charged to ‘Mrs. Jordan 
Harms-worth’—same. Briarwood Ter- 
race !’”—Blinkey’s voice rose to an angry 


? 


said the 


gi2 


howl—“Briarwood Terrace is sout’— 
about fourteen mile—an’ me livin’ at 
Nineteent’ an’ Western! Nuttin’ doin’ !” 
His indignation mastered his respect 
“Say, Bob; what d’ye t’ink I am?” 

For some reason Jackson did not si- 
lence the boy in his usual peremptory 
manner. Perhaps he acknowledged the 
justice of his grievance. Fumbling fu- 
tilely in the pockets of his vest for a min- 
ute, he observed: 

“Bugs, go bring me a match from the 
bill-clerk’s desk ; the end drawer.” 

When Bugs had departed Jackson 
spoke, a trifle of conciliation in his man- 
ner, 

“See here, Blink; this is a pin—a 
gent’s scarf-pin and it’s valuable. It 
should have been delivered three days ago 
but it got mixed up with some other stuff 
and held over. It’s probably meant for 
some guy’s present and if it don’t get out 
to-night there’ll be a peach of ,a row. 
That’s why I want you to go instead of 
Bugs; I aint sure of Bugs.” 

Blinkey looked his astonishment. 
“Bugs is all right, Bob,” he protested. 
“Bugs wouldn’t take nawthin’.” 

“Sure not.” Jackson made a gesture of 
impatience. 

Blinkey gave vent to a sarcastic “huh!” 
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Picking up the quarter and the package 
he started to go, then turned. 

“Say, Bob; gimme a dime to git a 
sangwich an’ coffee. I’ll be starved to 
deat’ long before I git home.” 

“Sure,” said the shipping-clerk. “Here 
you are.” And he produced the mate to 
the quarter that the boy*already held in 
his hand. 

Muttering his thanks, Blinkey pulled 
his cap still lower over his 
ears and went out into the 
night, bound for Briar- 
wood Terrace, a street on 
the edge of a suburb. 

It was Christmas Eve 
and even as he started, the 
lights on thousands of 
miniature green and jew- 
eled pine trees were being 
snuffed out by provident 
papas, and sleepy but ex- 
cited little ones were being 
urged toward bed. The 
package-ladene army of 
human beings had, with 


but few exceptions, deliv- 


ered their burdens into 
eager, waiting hands, and 
the cars were empty save 
for an occasional sleepy 
messenger boy, or per- 
chance, some human der- 
elict, drifting forlornly 
with no place to anchor, 
even on Christmas Eve. 

Blinkey tied the coins he 
carried in one corner of 
his soiled apology for a 
handkerchief and _ thrust 
them in the bosom of his 
shirt. Then he tried each of his pock 
in turn and found them sadly 
wanting. Not being a regular delivery 
boy, he did not boast a well-made uni 
form, but wore clothes of his own selec- 
tion ; or rather what chance had sent him. 
Deciding finally, that his right-hand, out- 
side, coat-pocket possessed the smallest 
hole, he put the package in it; then for 
further security grasped it tightly with 
his hand. Impatiently cracking his heels, 
he waited, anxious to reach his journey’s 
end. 

Leaving the thickly populated districts 


ets 


'*What d’ye t’ink | am?” the 
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the car went more and more swiftly, 
passed long stretches of prairie and came, 
at last, to where homes were pretentious, 
set round with lawns and shrubbery. The 
way was long, and Blinkey, who knew 
every obscure street and corner in the city, 
yawned, nodded, and finally dozed. 

He was wakened by the car stopping 
with a jerk and the conductor’s raucous 
“Far as we go.” With a muttered impre- 

cation at his own stupidity, 
Blinkey realized that he 
had been carried past his 
destination. He climbed 
off the car, assured him- 
self that the package in 
his pocket -was safe, and 
headed back over the 
course he had just come. 
The night was dark and 
still; the streets were wide 
apart, and the only lights 
were the circles that sur- 
rounded the occasional 
corner - lamps. Plodding 
sleepily along, Blinkey be- 
came aware that the soli- 
tary figure of a man stood 
apparently waiting for a 
car, some distance below. 
As he_ watched, the 
thing occurred—faintly il- 
lumined by the rays of the 
street-lamp, seemingly as 
unreal an event in a 
moving-picture drama. A 
second man stole out from 
the shadows at the street’s 
edge, one arm went up in 
air, something de- 
scended upon the head of 
the man who stood waiting ; and a second 
later Blinkey saw the marauder kneel by 
the side of his victim, who lay prostrate. 

A paralyzed scream stopped in the 
boy’s throat. There was not a sound in 
the stillness of the night. Recovering 
himself, he gave a shout, brandished his 
arms and loped madly forward. 

The assailant had had sufficient time 
to accomplish his purpose, whatever it 
was. At Blinkey’s shout he quickly dis- 
appeared. 

Blinkey bent over the fallen man, who 
seemed to be unconscious, A cut ran down 
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one side of his forehead; the pockets of 
his clothes were turned inside out; his 
hat, badly crushed, lay a few feet away. 
With it the boy hastily scraped some ice 
and muddy water from a half frozen 
puddle and with his handkerchief sopped 
the man’s face and neck. Again and 
again he did this, shaking him and call- 
ing the while. 

“Good.” The man had risen to a sitting 
posture. “How d’ye feel vale 

The other looked at the boy and smiled. 
Shaky as was the attempt, Blinkey had 
a sudden feeling of kinship; there was 
something about the smile that was ir- 
resistibly winning and child-like—and 
prodigiously irresponsible. 

“He certainly give ye a t’ump,” sym- 
pathized the boy. ““Went t’roo ye clean, 
too: didn’t he 2” 

Still smiling, the man felt through his 
pockets and ran his hand over the front 
of his vest. The sole reward of his search 
was a charm, dangling on the end of a 
broken watch-ribbon. 

“Evidently he did,” he answered. 

“Goin’ t’ report t’ de police station 2?” 

The young man considered. “What 
would you do ?” 

“Hike fer de nearest station an’ den 
t’ bed,” said Blinkey. ‘You wont feel like 
enterin’ a Marat’on fer a few days.”’ 

[he young man rose stiffly to his feet. 


“Vour advice seems sound,” he said, 
“but—" he dangled the little watch- 
charm—“the question is, whether the 


conductor will accept this in lieu of the 
prescribed nickel.” 

“Hully chee!” Blinkey hastily untied 
the knot in the corner of the handker 
chief that had played its part in first aid 
to the injured. 

“T never tought. I'll divvy wit’ you; 
it’s all I got—an’ I| gotter be on my way. 
| got a pat kage t’ deliver.” 

“Wait a minute.” The young 
smile was very winning. “What’s your 


man’s 


name ?” 
“Eddie McBride 
“Why 2” 
‘“*Count o’ me eyes,” —gruffly. 
“Eddie,” said the young man, sweetly, 
“shake hands. As for your eyes’’—his 
gaze rested absently on Blinkey’s optics 
—‘any one who makes fun of your eyes 1s 


dey call me Blink.” 
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unkind. Never be unkiad, Eddie; never 
be—” He placed a hand on his forehead. 
“T seem to have difficulty in collecting 
my thoughts. Here comes a car—and, my 
boy, I hope Heaven will reward you— 
I’m sorry | can’t do it myself.” 

“De knock must ’a’ made him batty,” 
observed Blinkey, gazing after the car 
upon which the man, with his assistance, 
had climbed. ‘An’ say, I won’er have | 
got a home!” 

He reached his destination without 
further adventure. As a preliminary to 
ringing the bell he felt in his pocket 
to assure himself of the safety of his 
package—and drew his hand out empty. 
Horror stricken, he frantically searched 
his clothes, everything, even to his skin. 
He shook himself, running his hands over 
his garments again and again until there 
was no room for doubt in his mind. The 
scarf-pin was gone. 

“Gimme a cigaroot, Blink,” said Bus 
Wilson. 

It was sunshiny noon-time in 
March. The boys sat at the edge of the 
alley. Blinkey flung the stem end of a 
pickle into the gutter and clapped down 
the cover of his dinner pail. 

“T’ve quit smokin’,” was his terse reply. 

“G’wan!” Bugs gasped at him as 
tounded. “_ vi 

Blinkey cuddled his knees in his arms 
and weaved slowly back and forth. 

“Wen guy’s mudder,” he began 
gloomily, “has t’ do t’ree washin’s a week 
‘cause he was fat-head enough t’ go an’ 
lose a hunnert dollar pin, it’s up t’ him t’ 
cut out all extrav’gance.”’ 

3ugs digested this rather unusual dec 
laration in silence. “How much y’ gotter 
make up yet?” he asked. 

Blinkey counted on his fingers. “It’s 
been ‘leven weeks; | got eighty-nine dol- 
lars.” 

“Chee,” sighed Bugs. ‘‘A 
weeks ; it’s a life time.”’ 

“If it hadn’t been fer Bob,” 


one 


a 
6) 
i 


hunnert 


went on 


Blinkey, ‘‘dey’d ’a’ soaked it to me two 
dollars a week. He give me a fiver de 
start-off, too.” 
‘“Whyn’t ye quit?” asked Bugs. 
reputation !”’ 
“Naw. 


“An’ 


she )¢ »k 


lose me 
his head. 
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But to tell de 
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troot’ I had a mind to but Bob said not. 
Said t’ let ’em see I was no quitter an’ 
he’c git me off wit’ a dollar a week.” 

“It certainly is queer,’ ruminated 
Bugs. ‘‘Here you helps a guy wot’s been 
stuck up, puts him on his car, gives him 
your feed money for car-fare an’ loses 
de pin in de mix-up. Den you gotter 
stan’ fer it—all fer doin’ a kin’ act. It 
aint ’cordin’ to de books.” 

Bugs owed his name to an assiduous 
devotion to a certain type of literature. 
Blinkey gazed gloomily across the alley. 
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‘*He certainly give ye a t’ump,”” sympathized the boy 


“It aint right,” persisted the other. 
“Everyt’ing I’ve read tells how de guy 
’at’s been rescued shows up an’ adop’s 
de kid wot done him de good turn, an’ 
sends him t’ school er takes him in pard- 
nership er somethin’, An’ ye’ve never even 
seen de guy again, huh?” 

“Books nuttin’,” ejaculated Blinkey 
scornfully. “T’ings don’t happen ’cordin’ 
t’ de books. But I wish’t I c’d bump into 
de guy some time. Dey—dey—”’ he hesi- 
tated. “I b’lieve dey t’ink it’s a frame-up ; 
dey t’ink I soaked de pin.” 
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“Wot!” exclaimed Bugs. “Den I 
would quit,” he added indignantly. 

“Den dey would t’ink I was crooked.”’ 
Blinkey’s old-young face twisted into a 
thoughtful frown as he explained to Bugs 
his understanding of the psychology of 
the situation. “Y’see, dey gotter do it t’ 
pertect demselves. If dey didn’t, d’ere’s 
kids would swipe t’ings an’ dey’d never 
get wise, fer dey couldn’t know de dif- 
ference—an’ dey can’t tell wot kid would 
an’ wot kid wouldn't.” The one o’clock 
whistles blew and he rose to go back to 
his work. “Dat’s w’y Bob says it’s always 
best t’ stick—an’ I’m no quitter, any- 
how.” 

On the noon of the day following this 
conversation there was no time for lunch- 
eon or philosophy in the alley; for it was 
the day when the shipping-room Invin- 
cibles met the mail-order Pirates on the 
lake front. 

As they loped toward the diamond, 
Blinkey nade anxious inquiries as to 
Bugs’ condition, as behooved a careful 
captail of his pitcher. 

“Fine,” said Bugs, stridently, doubling 
up his arm to display his attenuated 
muscle. “We'll just swaller ’em, bones 
an’ all. Aint it a day fer yer life, dough ?” 

“T dunno bout swallerin’ ’em,” com- 
muned Blinkey. “"Jey’ve got a new 
pitcher, dat black-haired wild-Irishman 
dat was hired last week—an’ Pipe Finne- 
gan tells me he’s a wonder.” 

“Rats on Pipe Finnegan,” scorned 
Bugs. “Tell ’im he’s crazy wit’ de heat 
Beat it!” 

Now, a hideously accurate time-clock 
must be rung up to mark one’s coming 
or going, be he urchin or chief, But in 
the old days, only the aristocracy of the 
store were so numbered. Then, a young- 
ster, with twenty or more of his fellows, 
could wriggle out of the alley by means 
of some humble exit, and arrive at the 
lake front almost simultaneously with 
the stroke of twelve, having consumed his 
luncheon in the scarcely appreciable time 
that he was on the way. Ensued a full 
hour of perspiring, panting joy, for he 
might delay his return until the first 
breath of some high pitched factory 
whistle should mark the hour of his 
recall to duty; and even then he could 
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gain the alley before the vibrations of 
the pendulum of the great clock overhead 
had ceased. 

Fierce were those conflicts on the lake 
front, marking a prodigious and never 
ending score. But to-day, Pipe Finne- 
gan’s boast had proved no idle one and 
the gloomy Invincibles were glad when 
the hour was called. 

Lounging on benches, a few leisurely, 
shabbily-dressed men watched the game 
with idle interest. Hurrying along, 
Blinkey caught sight of one who sat at 
some little distance. The boy stopped 
short. 

‘Beat it,” admonished Bugs. “‘Youse’ll 
be late.” 

“It’s—it’s de guy,” gasped Blinkey. 
“De guy wot was stuck up—de one I 
told y’ about. I gotter see him; you 
g’ wan.” 

“But y’ll be late,” cried Bugs again. 
“It'll queer our gettin’ away ag’in.” 

“T gotter see him,” repeated Blinkey 
firmly, “if it queers everyt’ing. Chiminy 
cripes ; t’ink wot it might mean!” 

He turned and plunged off. As he drew 
near the man, he saw that a long, jagged 
scar ran down the side of his forehead 
to his cheek bone, so he knew he was not 
mistaken. He slowed his headlong pace 
and approached timidly. The young man 
was very pale and, if possible, was more 
leisurely appearing than any of the other 
loungers. 

A moment Blinkey hesitated : “Did you 
get over bein’ hurted 2” he blurted out at 
length. 

The young man glanced up aimlessly, 
then a smile of beaming welcome over- 
spread his features. 

“Well, if it isn’t my friend McBride,” 
he exclaimed heartily. “How are you? 
I’ve been wondering if we should ever 
meet again.” 

3linkey sat down on the bench beside 
him, His blue, pop eyes took in the man’s 
seediness, his emaciation and the general 
air of discouragement which even his 
smile could not conceal. The boy’s heart 
sank. 

“You know dat night—dat night I met 
ye,” he began. “Christmas eve—I lost a 
pin dat I was deliverin’ dat night. Y’ 
didn’t happen t’ ever hear anyt’ing about 
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it, did ye? I t’ought maybe if y’ lived dere 
an’ went back y’ might have found it—or 
maybe heard if anyone did. I looked a 
long time an’ d’ nex’ day too, but I 
didn’t—” His voice trailed off into an 
indistinct, disappointed murmur. His 
hopes seemed too improbable now. 

The young man sat bolt upright. “So 
that was your delivery, was it? The pin?” 

“Y’ found it!” cried Blinkey eagerly. 
“Oh, say—did ye find it?” 

The young man nodded, slowly put 
his hand into his trousers’ pocket and 
produced a couple of silver coins and a 
blue ticket. “I guess it must have been 
the same article,” he said sadly, “but I’m 
sorry to say here is all there is left of it.”’ 

Blinkey swallowed hard and looked 
fixedly at the pawn-ticket, then his face 
brightened again. “But dat’s a whole 
heap better dan payin’ de hunnert dol- 
lars,” he cried. “‘Will y’ give me d’ ticket ? 
How much did y’ raise on it? It couldn’t 
be an awful lot an’ I got it part made 
up already.” 

“VYou—are rather confusing,” said the 
young man. “Don’t get excited, McBride. 
Now what do you mean by having it ‘part 
made up?” 

“T lost de pin,” said Blinkey simply. 
“I gotter pay fer it. Dey’re takin’ it out 
of me wages.” 

“And you want 
the pawn ticket—”’ 

“So I c’n redeem 
de pin. All I’ll be 
out den is what y’ pawned it fer.” 

“It was twenty-five dollars.” 

“Dat’s a t’ousan’ times better dan a 
hunnert.” 

“How much do you get a week, Mc- 
Bride?” asked the young man. 

“Four dollars.” 

“And how about me,” went on the 
young man. “Do you think it would be 
the square thing for me to do—to let you 
pay back money that I have used ?”’ 

Blinkey stood up and dug the 
toe of his shoe in the loose sand 
at his feet, shyly twisting his cap 
in his fingers, his eyes downcast. 

“Ye look—like y’d been sick 
—a long time,’ he ventured. 
“An’ I t’ink yer up against it— 
too.” 
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There was a long silence. The man’s 
face was turned toward the blue waters 
of the lake and there was no trace of 
mirth in it now. Slowly he reached out 
one white hand and grasped that of the 
boy. 

“McBride,” he said, “I want you to 
know that I think you’re the finest gentle- 
man it ever has been my luck to meet, 
and I’m proud to have your acquaintance. 
But if the pin is redeemed, I'll do it; not 
you. 

“Are y’ workin’?” queried Blinkey, 
doubtfully. 

“No.” 

“Got de promise of a job?” 

“No,” said the young man again. 

“Den.how are y’ goin’ t’ make it ?”— 
curiously. 

“That,” said the young man a bit 
wearily, “is what I am trying to figure 
out.” 

The two were silent, the man appar- 
ently deriving no solution from his cog- 
itations. Presently he addressed Blinkey: 
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Blinkey swallowed hard and looked fixedly at the ticket 


“Supposing I turn inquisitor. Where 
do you work ?”’ 

“Barnhardt’s shippin’ room. I’m an 
entry boy.” 

“If we were to go and state the case 
to someone in authority there, what do 
you suppose would happen? Perhaps 
they might give me a chance to work it 
out. I haven’t tried the department stores. 
[—never thought of them. Is there any- 
thing I could do there, do you think ?” 

“IT dunno,” said Blinkey dubiously. 
“D’ye write a good hand?” 

Fair,” admitted the young man. 

“Any good at figures?” 

“Well, very fair,” said the young man 
again. 

“Dey might give you a try-out at de 
bill-clerk’s desk. I heard Bob say dey’d 
need anodder one if de spring rush didn’t 
let up. Maybe y’ c’d do dat.” 

“Bill-clerk it is, then,” said the young 
man cheerfully. ‘‘What do they pay—be- 
ginners ?”’ 

“T dunno. Six or seven dollars a week 
maybe.” 
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“Six or seven dol- 
lars a week,” mur- 
mured the other, and 
there was a dirge- 
like cadence in his 
voice that did not, 
however, penetrate 
to Blinkey’s under- 
standing. 

Before they 
reached the store, 
the young man 
halted. “It has just 
occurred to me that 
possibly I could be 
arrested for so dis- 
posing of the pin. I 
—|”’—his voice was 
plaintive. “I really 
wouldn’t like to be 
arrested, Blinkey.” 

“Don’t fear,” the 
boy assured him. 
“Nobody needs t’ 
know about dis ex- 
cept Bob—an’ Bob’s 


—O-10eM MUNGEAT— white. Besides—it 


wouldn’t get ’em dé 
pin.” 

This logic was sound. So they did not 
halt again until they stood before Jack- 
son. 

[he young man was silent while 
Blinkey excitedly gave his reasons for be- 
ing an hour late and detailed the circum- 
stances connected therewith. When he 
had finished the recital the shipping- 
clerk, who had listened attentively, gave 
the boy an order requiring his absence 
from the room. Then he turned to the 
man who stood waiting. 

“You want work?” he asked, curiously 
regarding the other’s pale face, rumpled 
coat and slim, nervous hands. 

The object of his scrutiny flushed 
slightly. “I do,” he answered. “Now 
more than ever, for I want to make this 
up to McBride. He’s the whitest little 
chap I’ve ever seen.” 

“Are you hungry?” asked Jackson. 

The young man shook his head. “Not 
very; I’ve eaten to-day.” 

“Sit down.” Jackson pulled his 
wheeled chair closer. ““You look all in. 
What can you do?” 


























“T’ve been in the hospital since Christ- 
mas eve until four weeks ago,”’ answered 
the other, dropping gratefully into the 
chair. ‘““The fellow that gave me this” — 
he touched the scar on his forehead— 
“nearly did for me. When I left the 
place they gave me the pin and said 
they found it on my clothes—the little 
parcel must have caught somewhere. I 
don’t mind telling you that just before 
[ connected with the highwayman I had 
made a ‘touch,’ a last and final ‘touch,’ 
and at the only existing place for one— 
and the robber got it. So I soaked the pin 

-I had to.” 

“And haven’t you been able to get 
work?” asked Jackson. To him, with the 


his own line, this fact seemed strange. 

“I’ve had a four weeks’ try at it.”’ The 
young man smiled grimly. “They tell 
me college graduates are at a discount.” 

“And are you that?” queried Jackson. 
He, himself, had made his start in much 
the same manner as Blinkey and he felt 
a wholesome re- 
spect for an aca- 
demic education ; 
to possess such 
learning had been 
the one great, un- 
fulfilled ambition 
of Bob Jackson’s 
life. 

“That certain- 
ly is hard lines,” 
he commented. 
“This must be a 
come-down, eh?” 

“It is,” said the 
young man brief- 
ly, “but it can’t 
be helped. 
Trouble, death, 
then smash-up; 
everything gone 
—it doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 

“Well,” said 
Jackson, return- 
ing briskly to 
business, ‘“‘Mad- 
dison promised 
the girl at the re 
bill-clerk’s desk a 
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helper, so | guess I can get him to take 
you on; you're not heavy enough for any- 
thing else. Don’t think, though, that it’s 
a kid’s job if you can sit down to it.” 

“Thank you,” said the young man, 
simply. ‘‘When do I begin; now ?” 

“Oh, to-morrow’ll do.” A_ thought 
struck Jackson and he awkwardly at- 
tempted to express it. 

‘““How—how—I don’t want to be too 
previous, but you wont get paid for two 
weeks, you know.” 

The young man smiled. “There’s al- 
ways the park,” he suggested. 

“I say”—Jackson was not especially 
noted for his generous impulses but—a 
college graduate and a man used to the 
good things of life—it jvas certainly 
hard. “I say; why not come and bunk 
with us until you get started? We’ve got 
an extra bed and the missus’ll be glad to 
see you. She’s great for looking out after 
folks; you’d better come.” 


“T dunno,” said Bugs cautiously, sev- 
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"ll stencil dem boxes, Blink; youse’ll smear up yer sleeves” 
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eral months later, the while he was ad- 
miring the set of Blinkey’s new clothes, 
“IT dunno, It aint like any book /’ve ever 
read but seems like it might be ’cordin’ 
t’ some kind of a book—lI’ll stencil dem 
boxes, Blink; youse’ll smear up yer 
sleeves.” 

‘Books nuttin’, said Blinkey gleefully. 
“It’s just de guy’s luck—his an’ mine. 
It didn’t take Maddison long t’ find out 
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about him an’ put him up in de adver- 
tisin’ office. An’ wit’ de advertisin’ man 
gone t’ de New York house he’ll be de 
whole cheese in no time. ‘Talk about yer 
luck !” 

Bugs’ face, which had worn a puzzled 
frown, suddenly cleared. “It’s de books 
all straight, Blink,” he cried. “Don’t you 
see? It’s all straight, only zt happened 
de odder way ‘round!” 


The Price and the Candle 


BY GORDON THAYER 
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N absence of income is a recognized 

evil; an excess of income is—popu- 
lar belief to the contrary—one even 
more to be lamented. 

Mr. Josiah Willings was the victim 
of an exaggerated bank-account, which 
no exertion of his own or his agents 
could reduce to comfortable propor- 
tions. He reckoned his revenue not by 
the simple measure of years, or even 
months or weeks, but by the day, and 
hour, and minute. From that memorable 
morning when he struck oil on the farm 
where he was contentedly clawing a liv- 
ing out of a dozen ragged acres, down 
to the close of his last gigantic cotton- 
deal in Wall Street, he had been borne 
along on an overwhelming wave of pros- 
perity that had nearly drowned him in 
the surplus of his own success, and had 
at last flung him upon the lonely beach 
of multi-millionairedom. 

At first he had struggled to meet the 
exigencies of his new position with some- 
thing of the courage of earlier days; he 
had kept down his rising income with 
whatever weapons came first to hand— 
horses, houses, jewels, yachts, charities— 
but in the end he acknowledged himself 
beaten; do what he might, he still was 
“rich beyond the dreams of avarice ;” 
hopelessly, helplessly rich. 


he mention of jewels suggests pos- 
sibilities of scandal, but no such inter- 
pretation of the facts is warranted ; they 
were for the legitimate adornment of 
Mrs. Josiah Willings—a gentle, silent 
little woman with troubled brown eyes 
—who had once been his wife and help- 
mate in the happy Texas days, but was 
now the chief exhibit, guaranty, and ad 
vertisement of her husband’s fabulous 
possessions. The golden sword of his 
wealth had sundered the homely inti- 
macy of their relations as effectually as 
any legendary blade of song or story. 
Across that impassible barrier she had 
watched him grow flushed and portly 
and prosperous; then wary, lean and 
haggard; while he, in turn, had seen 
her drift from fashion to fashion at her 
maid’s behest; and—vaguely conscious 
ilways of some indefinable shortcoming 
in the resulting combination—had 
marked her transition from Directoire to 
Empire, from aggressive pompadour and 
flamboyant puff, to the demure anti-cli- 
max of woven tress and Breton braid. 

Yet, in spite of conscientious effort 
and unflagging zeal in the pursuit of 
fashion, Mrs. Willings was universally 
reckoned a failure. The measure of her 
non-success stared at her from the be- 
mirrored walls of town-house and pala- 
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tial yacht; mocked her in the covert 
smiles of the ephemeral circle of hang- 
ers-on she strove to draw around her ; hu- 
miliated her in the illusive rules of the 
social game she could not hope to follow, 
and looked at her askance from the som- 
ber eyes of the pale, round-shouldered 
man who had once been her lover. Under 
their cold criticism her little stock of 
arts and graces fell from her like with- 
ered leaves, leaving her native plainuess 
bare; and he, in turn, felt a growing 
sense of disappointment and _ irritation, 
in the conspicuous defeat of one who 
should have been his natural ally. 

The silent resentment of months fin 
ally voiced itself one August morning, 
when they found themselves alone and 
unobserved upon the illimitable piazza 
of their Long Island villa. 

Mr. Willings was listlessly smoking 
a cigar, whose price suggested the ad- 
mixture of greenbacks with the origi- 
nal Havana leaf; while his wife was 
perched precariously upon the edge of a 
swinging seat—its graceful lines and 
parti-colored cushions serving only to 
emphasize the prim constraint and in- 
effectual outlines of the third-rate mo- 
diste’s model into which she had trans- 
formed herself. 

“I wish,” said Mr. Willings, with 
slow bitterness, “that if you must sit 
in that chair, you’d sit like a live 
woman; and not act as if you'd just 
swallow a ramrod, or expected a bomb 
to go off any minute under your feet.” 

The tears sprang to Mrs. Willings’ 
eyes—another irritating habit that had 
grown upon her of late—and an un- 
becoming flush arose in her sallow cheeks. 

“There aint—I mean there isn’t—any 
‘must’ about my staying here,” she re- 
torted with unaccustomed spirit. “The 
Lord knows there’s room enough here 
where I can set—I mean sit—without 
disturbing my husband.” 

Mr. Willings’ jaw grew suddenly 
square. “Of course, if you’re going to 
begin harping on that old _ story, 
Maria’ — 

“Tt aint—isn’t—the beginning I’m 
worrying about,” she whimpered, dab- 
bing her eyes with a miniature square, 
edged with Duchesse lace, “it’s the 
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ending, Josiah. We can’t go on forever 
this way; it’ll kill us both. And as for 
setting down,—I can’t! Thérése put on 
my long reception pair this morning, 
that are only meant to stand up in; and 
I’ve walked about till 1’m ’most ready to 
drop. I believe she did it on purpose; 
they’re all horrid, but she’s the meanest 
maid I’ve had yet.” 

The multi-millionaire, whose slightest 
word could make or mar the fortunes of 
the day, laid down his cigar and looked 
in wrathful consternation at the sobbing 
woman before him. “Why didn’t you 
tell her to change them?” he demanded. 

“Because, if I so much as dast to say 
my soul’s my own, she declares she'll 
up and leave,” Mrs, Willings moaned. 
“IT can’t even say how the hairpins 
pull—” 

“Do you pay her, I’d like to ask; or 
does she pay you?” 

“I’m sure I don’t care,” answered 
Mrs, Willings with a fresh burst of 
tears. “Goodness knows, I’d go down 
on my knees to anyone who’d pay me 
a dollar a day to scrub floors or clean 
windows! There aint any work so dirty 
I hadn’t rather do it than go on like this. 
If I could only get out of bed, the way 
I done when we was poor; and just 
twist up my hair anyhow; and dress 
myself in a print wrapper; and do my 
own work—every bit of it, Josiah—and 
cook for you, and wash for you, and be 
happy like we used to be—” 

“If you keep on with any more of 
that infernal talk, I’ll tell you what 
the ending will be,” said her husband in 
a savage undertone. “I’m mighty near 
my limit, and if you don’t brace up—” 

“Mr. Davis, with a letter, sir. Han- 
swer waited for. Marked ‘himportant,’ 
sir. 

The smooth accents of the impertur- 
bable Hawkins fell like oil upon the 
troubled waters of this domestic scene. 
Soft-footed, silent, inscrutable, he 
seemed to these weary social climbers 
the incarnation of convention and good 
form, In his presence they forgot the 
solid basis of their worldly standing, 
and—conscious only of the constraint 
which handicaps thosg who know them- 
selves not to the manor born—de- 
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ferred to him and his patronizing sug- 
tions, with an alacrity that might have 
inspired pity in a less Olympian breast. 
It did not occur to Mrs. Willings, in 
this instance, to seek to hide from him 
the evidence of her emotion; indeed she 
knew too well that from beneath those 
lowered lids, she had been inventoried, 
from her tear-stained eyes and swollen 
cheeks, down to the tips of her pointed 
ties; knew the covert smile that lurked 
at the corners of the close-shut lips as 
he deferentially opened for her the con- 
servatory door, toward which she had 
retreated at his approach—and, clutch- 
ing her inadequate handkerchief in her 
jeweled hand, she passed by him with 
hanging head and heaving breast, triply 
damned in the misery of the moment by 
the consciousness of her husband’s anger, 
her servant’s mockery, and her own self- 
pity. 

“The hanswer is waited for, sir,” sug- 
gested Hawkins after a little, with his 
most professional and _ deprecatory 
cough. 

Mr. Willings roused himself with a 
start, and taking the letter from the 
salver, walked with it to the railing, 
where he stood staring out upon the wide 
expanse of water with troubled, unseeing 
eyes. Something of the all-but-forgotten 
past had stirred strangely within him as 
he watched that pathetic little figure slip 
away into the shelter of the arching 
palms. For the first time in years he was 
face to face with the memory of a clear- 
voiced, laughing girl—saw the hot blue 
of the summer sky; undulating, shim- 
mering lines of growing corn-rows 
—breathed the cool air of those silent, 
star-lit walks where there had been no 
need for words—felt the swift pulsing 
of his blood as he stooped to light the 
fire on that hearth to which he had 
brought her home a bride. 

“Perhaps if you would read the letter, 
sir,” the butler’s level voice insinuated. 

With an oath the master of millions 
tore the unopened envelope across and, 
tossing it from him, turned and faced 
his servant with set jaw and angry eyes. 
“Well, what are you waiting for?” he 
demanded tersely, in a voice that sounded 
strange in his own ears. 
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“If you please, for the message, sir,” 
replied the other with veiled eyes. 

“You may tell him,” Mr. Willings 
answered with slow emphasis, “that he 
may go to the devil.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir,” Hawkins 
responded blandly, as he stooped to 
gather up the scattered bits of paper; 
and an instant later the sound of his 
retreating footsteps announced to his 
employer that he was once more alone 
with his own unquiet thoughts, and the 
unlaid ghosts of those earlier days upon 
which he believed he had turned his back 
forever. 


” 


“One of the fastest runs in the his- 
tory of our road,” the smiling official 
commented, as he threw open the door 
of Mr. Willings’ private car that had 
just slid into the shelter of the Long 
Island station. “If you can make your 
connection with the ferry—”’ 

‘bhe other nodded curtly and, hurry- 
ing toward the exit, joined in the rush 
of belated passengers for the waiting 
boat in the slip. 

“Gee! But that was a close call!” his 
nearest competitor in the race remarked 
as, mopping his forehead, he leaned 
panting against the deck-rail. “One sec- 
ond more and I wouldn’t have lost my 
job—I dcn’t think! A fellow’s got to 
shake his feet in these days. You bet it’s 
the giddy rollers that gather up the moss. 
Say,” he nodded confidentially, “have 
you seen the latest extras? That slump 
in cotton’s made some bank accounts so 
light that the Wrights’ll be wanting to 
borrow them to go joy-flying.” 

The pale, round-shouldered man to 
whom he was speaking turned from him 
without answering ; and making his way 
to the chain that hung across the forward 
deck, stood staring frowningly before 
him at the ragged city sky-line. Moment 
by moment the conglomerate mass of 
buildings loomed higher and more 
threatening, while the intervening space 
of water lessened with the churning of 
he wheels—and as they left behind them 
ute shadow of the overhanging bridge, 
the roar of the crowded street seemed to 
leap at them with savage insistence, 
above the turmoil of the water-front. 
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[he grip of the city was still upon 
him as Mr. Willings stepped from the 
limousine and entered his office; he felt 
half-dazed and heavy with the sense of 
impending calamity, but at the sight 
of his broker’s haggard face and the 
frightened eyes of the whispering clerks, 
the fighting spirit of the inveterate plun- 
ger revived in him for a moment, and he 
crossed to the inner room with some- 
thing of his old confidence of bearing. 

Once behind closed doors, however, 
the strange apathy of the past two days 
again overcame him, and, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, he faced the ac- 
cusing challenge in Van Koven’s gaze 
with a dogged silence that forced the 
other to assume the offensive. 

“Why didn’t you come before?” he 
demanded breathlessly. “Why haven't 
yon answered a single message? How 
in hades did you expect me to face such 
a crisis alone—absolutely alone—with 
the whole tide of the market dead against 
us, and every infernal professional on 
the Exchange out for our scalps? Do 
you know where we stand? Stand! My 
Heaven, the ground’s absolutely cut 
away from under us! 13.90—that’s 
where the market’s tobogganed to! Do 
you know what that means? Do you 
care what that means?” 

The man who, forty-eight hours be- 
fore, had been a _  multi-millionaire, 
straightened himself as if freed from an 
irksome burden, and, returning Van Ko- 
ven’s angry glance with thoughtful in- 
difference, turned slowly from him and 
walked toward the open window. 

“T ask you, don’t you care?” the bro- 
ker repeated, following him, with 
twitching lips. “Three hundred and fifty 
thousand bales unloaded at that figure! 
Chree hundred and fifty thousand!” 

“It means—I’m ruined,” replied the 
other, half to himself, as he passed his 
hand wearily over his forehead. “Two 
hundred and forty points was it, or two 
hundred and sixty? No,” he added as he 
again faced his companion, “I don’t be- 
lieve I—care.”’ 

“Great Scott!” ejaculated Van Koven, 
shrinking from him. “The man must be 
mad!” For an_ instant he stood 
hesitating, bewildered ; then the rush of 


his uncontrollable resentment again 
swept him into speech and, resting his 
shaking hands on the table near which 
he stood,-he bent eagerly toward the si- 
lent figure by the window, while his 
voice rose shrilly with the flood of his 
emotion. 

“TI sent you warning three days ago, 
when it was only rumor. I didn’t dare 
to trust the private wire, for fear of a 
leak; but when Davis got there you 
wouldn’t even read the letter. We've 
burned the switchboards out trying to get 
you on the ‘phone. I sent Cox down, and 
Hastings ; and they couldn’t as much as 
get inside the house. You were™bound 
I should face it alone. And you left me 
to go under, with all those infernal mill- 
stones around my neck! Two days ago, if 
you'd given the word, we might have un- 
loaded at half the loss. Even yesterday 
morning we might have saved enough to 
keep our heads above water until the 
tide turned. But now—” His voice 
trailed away into a choking sob, and his 
shoulders heaved convulsively. “Do you 
know what you’ve done to me?” he went 
on hoarsely. “You’ve ruined me! And 
my wife as well! And you’ve beggared 
my children!” 

“Children!” Willings roused himself 
from his apathy and his face altered. 
“You never told me you had children.” 

With a groan the other sank into a 
chair and, resting his elbows on the table, 
buried his face in his hands. “I wish I 
hadn’t any,” he said brokenly. “I wish 
to Heaven I hadn't!” 

“We've never had any,” the man who 
had been a multi-millionaire went on 
haltingly. “We've never had anything 
but money, Maybe if I’d had a chiki—” 

Again he passed his hand over his fore- 
head, and for a moment stood staring 
questioningly at the figure before him. 
Then with a sudden change of expres- 
sion he crossed the room and, stooping 
over Van Koven, laid his hand gently on 
the other’s shoulders. “I’ve only been 
thinking of myself,” he said humbly. 
“T guess the time has come for me to 
think of you, and—them!” 


The broker glanced at the zlock with 
bloodshot eyes -and, rising to his feet, 
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switched off the desk lamp with un 
steady fingers. As he did so, the slow 
strokes of a distant bell tolled out the 
hour of twelve, and the man who sat 
opposite to him at the littered table 
counted the strokes mechanically, while 
he marked time with a tapping fore- 
finger, its sound echoing sharply through 
the deserted office. 

“And that’s how we’re left,” Van 
Koven said heavily, moistening his 
twitching lips as he wiped the drops of 
sweat from his forehead. “Do you un- 
derstand? I’ve nearly forty thousand 
lollars less than nothing; 
and you've still two hundred 
and sixty thousand— all 
told.” Again he ran his 
tongue over his parched lips, 
and the hands hanging at his 
side clinched and unclinched 
themselves as his laboring 
chest rose and fell. “We've 
been together five years,” he 
went on bitterly. “You know 
whether or not I’ve been of 
service to you. And you know 
—unless you’re the madman 
I almost take you for—where 
the blame rests for those fig- 
ures before you; and for that 
fatal want of action, when 
my warning might have saved 
the day.” 

The man who had been a 
power to reckon with, pushed 
back the pile of papers with 
slow deliberation and, rising 
to his feet, stood confronting 
his partner’s accusing glance 
with eyes in whose somber 
depths smoldered a fire more 
akin to courage than despair. 

“Five years!” he repeated 
under his breath. “Thank 
God the end has come !— 
No!” he added in louder 
tone, raising his hand for 
silence as the other started 
forward. “I’ve nothing to say 
to you, and nothing to ex- 
plain. There’s only one per- 
son in the whole world who 
can understand. She’d rather 
have me poor—she’d go out 
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into the world with me without a word 
she’d beg for me if I were starving, and 
work for me if I were the crazy wreck 
you think I am—But your wife—well, 
she’s different—And then there’s the 
children—” 

He broke off abruptly, and walking to 
his desk switched on the shaded light 
as he seated himself. ‘‘Remember,”’ he 
said, over his shoulder, while he drew 
a checkbook toward him, “I’m doing 
this for them. I’m giving them a chance 
you’ve no right to throw away. It’s 
theirs, not yours; and if you ever risk 
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“ Of course you'll have to rip 


a dollar of it in this gambling-hell we've 
both been living in, you’re no better than 
a thief—no, nor half as honest!” 

Van Koven stood watching him in 
dazed silence; but at the crisp sound of 
something being torn from the perfor- 
ated page, he shivered and, rousing him- 
self, lifted his head in startled question. 
“What do you mean?” he faltered. “I 
want to know what you’re doing!” 

The other smiled grimly as, rising 
from his chair, he thrust the bit of paper 
into the broker’s shaking hand. “I’ve 
been writing my last check in six fig- 
ures,” he answered. “And remember! 
It’s theirs, not yours.” 

But Van Koven, after a glance at 
the blue slip in his fingers, had sunk 
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out forty thousand, more or ‘ess 


into a chair by the table and, dropping 


his head on his outstretched arms, was 
sobbing in deep, shuddering gasps, that 
seem to tear their way loose from his 
very vitals. 

“Of course you'll have to rip out 
forty thousand more or less,” the man 
who had been a multi-millionaire con- 
tinued in matter-of-fact tones as he 
picked up his hat and cane. “It’s a pity 
you couldn’t have the two hundred thou- 
sand net. But maybe,” he added whim- 
sically, as he turned toward the door, 
“maybe they’re right when they say that 
the man with a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars in his pocket, is just as well 
off as if he were really rich.” 

The opalescent glory of <awn was 
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quickening into day as Mr. Willings 
turned from the sandy highway into the 
graveled sweep, overhung by lotus, 
which guarded the entrance to his place. 
A dog from the lodge ran toward him, 
sniffing, and after a wondering pause at 
the unfamiliar aspect of the dusty trav- 
eler, greeted him with short ecstatic 
yelps and clumsy caresses. Then, at the 
word of command, he slunk to heel. The 
sound of the soft, padding steps behind 
him gave a curious sense of comrade- 
ship to the man who had been a stranger 
to his own possessions; and a sense of 
loss, more actual than any former pride 
of ownership, swept over him for a mo- 
ment, as, rounding a turn in the drive- 
way, he paused to look out on the wide 
expanse of sea and 
sky. Again the dog 
leaped barking up 
on him, and he felt 
with a kind of 
shamed delight, the 
touch of the warm, 
rough tongue on 
cheek and _ fingers, 
and the impact of 
the shaggy, quiver- 
ing body. With a 
laugh that caught 
like a sob in his 
throat he dropped to 
his knees and, taking 
the collie’s head in 
both his hands, 
looked with steady 
questioning into the 
golden eyes of the 
single friend pros- 
perity had granted 
him. “I guess you’re 
the only one that 
will miss us,” he 
said half mockingly, 
half soberly. “I’d do 
a good deal to please 
a decent dog—but 
we’ve both been pay- 
ing a mighty heavy 
price, old chap ; and 
we know now the 
game wasn’t worth 
the candle.” 
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perfectly sure we shall be poor, J sha’n’t 
mind or worry about anything else,” 
Mrs. Willings said with a contented sigh 
as, wrapping her brocaded dressing-gown 
about her, she slipped from the lace- 
trimmed linen of her bed. “All my own 
work, Josiah! Remember, a/// And a 
little farm just like what we used to 
have; and pigs, and chickens, and may- 
be a cow or two.” 

The man who had been a multi-mil- 
lionaire looked slowly around the sumpt- 
uous furnishings of the room, and a 
quizzical light crept into the tired eyes 
as he turned toward her again. “It can’t 
ever be just the same, Maria,” he said 
simply. “Five years of this sort of thing 
is bound to make a differcace—There’s 
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a good deal we'll both remember; and 
some things we’ll maybe both forget—” 

“But we'll be poor?” she queried 
anxiously, laying her hand upon his 
shoulder in a timid gesture of appeal. 

To her, that moment, came a 
picture of the days of long ago, which 
shifted and changed to another and yet 
another, projections upon the screen of 
her memory. And in them all she saw 
him and herself as they had once been, 
before Fate had pressed the golden bur- 
den upon their shoulders. There was a 
plea in her voice now that her gesture 
emphasized, a plea that went straight 
from her heart to his—‘‘But we'll be 
poor ?” 

He stood looking down at her in si- 
lence for a moment, while the unlaid 
ghosts of their past called to him across 
the void of years; then as he felt her 
quiver into sobs, he slipped his arm 
about her waist and drew her gently to 
him. 

“Ves, thank God!” he 
“Though maybe not in just the way you 
mean—yYou see a man like me can’t turn 
his back on all he’s got and walk out 
of the front door—Van Koven says it 
will take months to settle up the houses 
and all—but we needn’t wait for that— 
We can choose our own farm, Maria; 
and have things nice and tidy—And 
there’ll be enough for a hired girl and 
man, and maybe a horse to ride about the 
country with—And when we've left all 
this behind—” 

“If you please, sir,” a maid inter- 
rupted, tapping at the half-opened door, 
“Mr. Hawkins’ compliments; and sorry 
to trouble you so early, sir, but if he 
could have a word with you— 

“He’s down in the front hall,” 
added, as the master of the house fol- 
lowed her without inquiry or protest. 
“T think sir, that he’s leaving for good 
and all, by the early train.” 

A transformed Hawkins, changed in 
everything but the calm imperturbability 
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of his manner, stood awaiting Mr. Wil- 
lings’ coming. The sober garb of his 
accustomed calling had been replaced 
by a suit whose aggressive plaids chal- 
lenged the eye of the beholder; upon 
his head—hiding the bald spot whose 
shining ring had been the very hall-mark 
of respectability—rested a hat he did 
not trouble to take off. Between his lips, 
whose discreetly compressed corners had 
so often overawed his timid mistress, was 
held a lighted cigarette, from which he 
airily flicked the ashes when he at last 
removed it to answer the silent question 
in his employer’s eyes. 

“Of course, I’ve never. been what you 
might call satisfied,’ he began patroniz- 
ingly. “’Aving halways been haccus- 
tomed to the bong tong, I couldn’t but 
feel it a come-down; I couldn’t indeed, 
sir. 

“But I’m ’appy to say I’m my own 
master now, in a way. I’ve halways been 
of a saving turn, and the ewents of the 
past few days ’ave ’elped me on. ’Aving 
‘ad what you might call a hinside tip on 
the Hexchange—” for an instant the 
veiled insolence of his gaze challenged 
the man who had dared to ignore that 
timely warning—‘I gave my horders; 
and when the market goes hup again, 
why, I goes—” An expressive pantomime, 
illustrating the heights to which the 
speaker’s fortunes were likely to rise, 
completed the sentence with dramatic 
force. 

“And is that all you have to say?” 
the other asked him in level tones. _ 

“I’m ’oping to be connected with a 
small family ’otel in Boston, sir; very 
select hindeed, and most genteel. If you 
and your lady should hever be passing 
through the city—” 

“Thank Heaven, we never shall,” Mr. 
Willings answered with quiet convic- 
tion as he turned away toward the stairs, 
“My wife and I leave here for the West 
next week; and we’re going there to 
stay !” 





























The Cruise of the Nora 


BY DAVE KING 


Author of '' Toward the Red Hills,”’ etc. 


"THE good little steamship Nora was 

scarcely five hours out on her four- 
thousand mile run into the golden glow 
that distinguished Nome on our dream 
charts when the Steward’s popularity 
begun to climb like railroad stock on 
a melon rumor. They were in for a vote 
of thanks and something tasty in the way 
of a real silver carving-set bearing his 
initials in gold nuggets from the moment 
the tooth-pick brigade of the first table 
reached the benches of the fan-tail; and 
when the second table crowd appeared 
there was nothing lacking but a leader to 
supplement the proposal with three 
cheers. Passengers aboard ship, especially 
if they are gold stampeders expecting to 
come back on the same boat loaded down 
with wealth, are funny. 

To a few of those acquainted with 
Stewards and their ways the movement 
seemed a bit premature for at her best the 
Nora was good for only eight or nine 
knots and giving her all the best of the 
figuring—imagining that the ice in Behr- 
ing Sea would open at her approach and 
give her a clear lead, and eliminating the 
certainty of fogs around Unimak—she 
could not hope to cover the run in less 
than twenty days. Twenty days! What 
diabolisms might a ship’s Steward invent 
in twenty days! 

Many of us were “sour-doughs” faring 
back to the gold fields after spending the 
winter (precariously, in some cases, ner- 
vously in all) in the States, and while we 
knew from past experience something of 
the dark, fiend-inhabited depths of the 
ship-steward heart, we were ready to 
sing “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” of 
anyone from Stoker to Master—anyone 
directly or indirectly connected with the 
ship. Were we not headed North? If only 
at the rate of eight knots an hour, were 
we not pounding away toward the land 
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of our yellow lure a fuil month ahead of 
the big fleet? Besides, that first dinner, 
as we rounded into the Straits of San 
Juan de Fuca and set the Nora’s nose 
into the ground-swell that swept in past 
Flattery, was certainly fine. 

“Whoever before heard of strawber- 
ries, oranges and green truck like onions 
and lettuce on a B. C. boat?” asked Big 
Dick MacArthur from the top of a crate 
of knock-down sluice boxes on the upper 
deck, as a group of us watched the snowy 
Olympics and the bald headlands of Van- 
couver fade into the nothingness of night. 
Dick had raised money in ’Frisco for his 
Ophir creek claims and, having seen 
something of Marchon’s and The Poodle 
Dog, “knowed good grub.” ‘My hat’s 
off to that Steward,” he concluded, “he’s 
sure some provider.” 

“Guess that was salt horse,” called up 
Johnny Nestor, referring to the roast 
beef and patting his well-rounded stom- 
ach affectionately. Johnny ran a trading 
station somewhere up the Yukon ; he had 
gone out the fall before on the Nora’s 
sister ship, the Unalaska and, though he 
had lived well during the winter, still 
considered himself some three weeks be- 
hind in his feeding and maintained that 
his health had been permanently shat- 
tered by the enforced fast. “Looks like 
we're goin’ to live well, anyhow, eh, 
Dick? Saw the Steward in his office a 
minute ago figurin’ like a computin’ 
scale ; bet you that feller knows his busi- 
ness,” finished Johnny. 

A lanky, well-dressed man who said 
he had lived all winter at the Hotel 
Cecil, London, and was going to the up- 
per Kuskoquim to look at a cinnabar 
prospect for an English syndicate, said 
that the Nora’s table excelled anything 
he had seen on the Atlantic and he had 
traveled on the best of them. Here was 


































































an opinion worth while and the last 
little regret for our passage money (it 
had been almost double the usual rate) 
vanished ; there began a general praise 
service for the B. C. Co., its ships and 
men, at the end of which the Steward, 
who had been standing at the bottom 
of the companionway leading to the fan- 
tail, slipped away toward his office, smil- 
ing. There, a little later, he was seen por- 
ing over his figures. 

It was well, perhaps, that some expres- 
sion of our appreciation of the Steward 
and his department was made at the time, 
for soon the great ground-swell began to 
work its deadly spell and within half-an- 
hour his post-prandial popularity had 
dwindled away to the disappearing 
point ; in its place was a feeling that we 
did not need a Steward anyway; no one 
expected ever to eat again, the very 
thought of eating was abhorrent, so why 
a Steward? Why not quietly drop him 
overboard? No one could be held to an- 
swer for there was not one who expected 
to live through the night, and the world 
would be rid of at least one monster ; the 
man seemed suddenly to have become 
some blue-uniformed Borgia who was 
trying to poison us and the very sight 
of him through the half-door of his 
cabin-office figuring, figuring, always fig- 
uring, was deadly. 

At the end of ten miserable, uncertain 
days, during which time the Nora did 
everything that a self-respecting ship 
should not do—everything from standing 
on her head to wallowing in every ocean 
gutter she came to—we somehow man- 
aged to make calm seas under Alaska’s 
frowning south wall and were chugging 
along to the Westward in a flood of sun- 
shine that seemed to run down from the 
top-most peaks bathing the mountains in 
liquid gold; it was our first view of the 
sun since passing out of Fuca, and its re- 
turn, just as our land of promise broke 
out of what had seemed an endless sea, 
was taken as a happy augury. 

In an hour all hands were on deck; 
so powerful was the magic of sunshine 
and smooth water that within another 
hour numerous calm discussions relative 
to the revival of food as a means of 
sustaining life were taking place and it 
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was not long until the whole ship’s com- 
pany was sniffing the air that came aft 
from the galley. The Steward had begun 
to make figures again. 

“Of course we must take into consid- 
eration that his department has been 
badly demoralized and give him time to 
get it straightened out again,” said the 
man who had lived all winter at the Hotel 
Cecil, after luncheon. “He’ll do better 
after this,” assuringly. 

“Hope so,” growled Big Dick and 
Johnny Nestor in chorus, gloomily. 
“That lunch reminds me a whole lot of 
the old famine-stricken tub, the Una- 
laska,’ continued Johnny. 

As a feast celebrating the conclusion 
of a great fast and the re-crowning of 
Epicurus, the meal just ended had cer- 
tainly not been a success, though at its 
wind-up there was nothing left for the 
gulls and goonies that screamed re- 
proaches in our wake. When the crowd 
had gathered again on the fantail there 
was a resumption of the subject of good 
things to eat but nothing was said of a 
silver carving-set for the Steward; it 
was all so disappointing. It seems that 
there was too much of such as it was and 
not enough of something else. 

For a time there was utter silence on 
the fantail after dinner that evening ; the 
few who gathered there seemed stunned 
by the knowledge, just borne in, that we 
had been betrayed, undone, hornswoggled 
again and no one had the heart to talk; 
it was like awakening to the awful fact 
that that order for a lightning rod was 
really a promissory note for two hundred. 
Indignation had not yet had time to rise 
after its manner; as yet we were just 
shocked, hurt. The dinner had made the 
luncheon look like something special for 
the late Mr. Lucullus; we dared not 
think of the future. 

Three days and we were a procession 
of stooped, hollow-eyed famine suffer- 
ers, shuffling about the gang-ways call- 
ing huskily for food; then one day we 
gathered aft and organized The North 
Pacific Passenger’s Protective Associa- 
tion, after which we authorized two del- 
egations to wait respectively upon the 
Captain and the Steward. 

While waiting for the return of the 
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delegations great floods of indignant pro- 
test poured forth upon the fantail; ac- 
cording to the testimony given we had 
taken on enough ship’s stores to maintain 
a regiment through a long campaign; 
glimpses of the interior of the cold- 
storage room had confirmed the agent’s 
statement that the ship would be provis- 
ioned against any emergency such as be- 
ing caught in the ice and carried through 
the straits out into the Arctic—he said 
we could make the Northwest Passage 
if we wanted to; we all knew that the 
roof of the for’ard house was covered by 
crates of fruit and vegetables, for we had 
been getting some comfort from the tops 
of the latter dragged through the cracks, 
Why were we being starved? Johnny 
Nestor declared that by comparison with 
the Nora, the Unalaska had been a float- 
ing Waldorf-Astoria; he said he intended 
to sue the company for damages and that 
he would libel the ship on its arrival at 
Nome. Johnny was great support to 
those of us who could not express our 
feelings. 

When the delegations returned the one 
that had waited on the Captain was hot 
and flushed ; that official gentleman, tak- 
ing advantage of their reduced vitality, 
had booted the delegation out of his 
cabin and threatened to throw the spokes- 
man into irons. The Steward had evi- 
dently been more politic for his delega- 
tion wore hopeful smiles; he had put 
aside a menu-card, the back of which 
was covered by figures, and received them 
kindly ; he had pointed out the wisdom 
of precaution against the ice dangers of 
Behring Sea, said he was sorry the boys 
were not satisfied and ended by prom- 
ising to give us better food and lots of 
it very soon. He spoke fair but at the 
end he smiled like a serpent. 

We were still swearing over the break- 
fast next morning when a rumor spread 
over the ship that we were to lay to on 
the Kadiak banks for a fish. 

Oh, joy! 

By the time the Mora had dropped 
anchor in the little strait of Karluk, hard 
by Kadiak, no less than two score of 
fifteen fathom lines were ready to go over 
the sides; where they all came from no 
one seemed to know but it was noticed 
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that the Steward always had an outfit 
ready for anyone who evinced a desire 
to fish ; we recalled afterward that he was 
particularly busy baiting hooks and help- 
ing pull in the big ones. 

Codfish ! 

In all the history of the codfishing in- 
dustry it is doubtful if the record we 
made during two hours off Kadiak that 
day has ever been surpassed. The floor of 
the sea seemed to be a mass of fish and 
it was probably a year since they had 
looked upon a bait; it was slaughter. 
Hard as nails, they came out of the icy 
waters fighting like trout. Oh, the joy 
of it! Yelling, crowding for place at the 
rail, swearing impatiently at tangled 
lines, yanking them in, we fished out the 
sporting frenzy that possessed us and 
looked at our hands, They were torn and 
livid where the lines had burned them; 
we were tired but happy, for it was es- 
timated that the Steward’s men had car- 
ried at least a ton of codfish below; even 
then the galley was piping up of frying 
things and the ship was astir with expec- 
tation. As we passed out into Shelikoff 
straits the Steward, a satisfied smile on 
his face, was again at his figures. Johnny 
Nestor and Big Dick looked worried. 

Of course, codfish steaks for luncheon ; 
great ! 

Boiled cod with egg sauce for dinner ; 
delicious! 

Tongues and sounds for breakfast ; 
bully ! 

Baked cod (interchangeable with 
steaks) for luncheon; all right! 

Multiply the last four paragraphs, 
leaving off the commendatory exclama- 
tions, by seventeen and you find us up in 
Behring Sea wedged fast in the ice be- 
tween Nunivak and the mainland. Life 
on the Nora is no longer worth the liv- 
ing ; the Steward is still alive, though be- 
leaguered in his cabin—it is no longer 
safe for him on deck. There is discord 
and bitter class hatred among the passen- 
gers; those who had fished, cut bait, or 
in any way assisted in the taking of cod- 
fish in Karluk straits off Kadiak had 
been hunted out and ostracised. It had 
been necessary to provide a separate sit- 
ting at table for the fishermen ; otherwise 
the air in the main cabin would have 
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been full of flying codfish during meals. 
The captain looks on with cold uncon- 
cern; he had done nothing except to 
place a strong guard of sailors over the 
cold storage room. There seems to be no 
faintest chance of escape from our awful 
dilemma. You can make our position, 
gentle observer, without either artificial 
horizon or sextant—we are lost in a sea 
of ice and codfish. 

We had never before realizel that 
it was possible to prepare codfish in so 
many different ways. At least the cards 
said the ways were different. Perhaps our 
palates had become codfish atrophied ; 
at any rate all the variously named 
dishes, of which codfish was the founda- 
tion, walls and roof, tasted alike. 

Then one foggy night when all the 
crew except the watch and the store-room 
guard had turned in, twenty husky men 
went below and rushed the guard out 
through the after companionways and 
all but into the sea; they barricaded an 
amidship bulkhead and placed a strong 
guard armed with Winchesters on the 
upper deck; the storehouse door was 
smashed in with a fire axe and in half- 
an-hour the last of the Karluk cod had 
gone over the stern into the widening 
lake of clear water that surrounded the 
ship. Morning found the room in charge 
of an armed committee well supported 
by a mob in the gangways, and the cooks 
receiving beefsteaks and lamb-chops for 
the breakfast. The Steward had kept to 
his cabin and the Captain, after storm- 
ing all night, had suddenly lost interest 
in the mutiny of his passengers; he was 
busy getting his ship under way for the 
daylight had shown a clear lead in the 
ice stretching away toward the Yukon 
flats. 

The passengers of the Nora crowded 
for’ard and stood against the rails strain- 
ing eyes to pierce the half-fog that hung 
over a field of “pancake” ice drifting al- 
most imperceptibly toward Behring 





straits, the gateway to the Arctic. They 
had just dined fully upon the very best 
to be found in the ship’s stores, as they 
had dined every day since the mutiny 
a week before; the Steward was among 
them. He had surrendered on finding 
that the captain would not support him 
to the extent of putting us in irons, and 
had thrown open every chest and locker. 
For a whole week we had reveled in good 
food and we looked and felt its influence ; 
it was our thirty-fifth and last day on the 
Nora. 

“Will you please explain to me,” said 
Johnny Nestor, addressing the Steward, 
“why you first tried to starve us to death 
and then attempted to taxiderm us with 
codfish ?” 

“Well, it was like this,” replied the 
Steward. “Last fall the Steward of the 
Unalaska took down a full list of pas- 
sengers at a cost of fifteen and five six- 
teenths cents per day per passenger for 
food. The company held up a purse of 
fifty dollars for the Steward who would 
equal that record and one hundred dol- 
lars for the one who beat it, see ?” 

And he looked sad. 

Big Dick made a playful pass at his 
head. 

“I was trying for that big purse,” con- 
tinued the Steward, “and if you pirates 
hadn’t jettisoned my codfish I would 
have won, too.” 

“Keel-haul him! string him aloft! over 
the side with him!” yelled Johnny Nes- 
tor; but just then the fog lifted and 
there, across the starboard bow, stretched 
in a sparkling line against her back- 
ground of tundra, lay the Nome of our 
dreams. 

When the cheering had subsided a 
proposition to present the Steward with 
a silver carving-set and a vote of thanks 
would have carried two to one, but the 
man who thought of it as we passed out 
by Flattery was busy strapping a roll of 
blankets to his back. 
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‘*1 know you wanted to talk to me, all the time” 


The Mind Readers 


BY GEORGE HIBBARD 


Author of ‘*A Deal in Real Estate,” etc 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND FREDERICK 


Miss JULIA HILLIS entered the 
room with all her accustomed and 
unconscious stateliness. The apartment 
was one which in any appropriateness de- 
manded a grandeur of manner for it was 
vast and luxurious and magnificent. She 
appeared slightly surprised as she viewed 
the young man. 

“T thought they had taken you to the 
small—to the reception-room down 
stairs,” she said involuntarily. “You have 
brought me the plans from the archi- 
tects?” 

“No, I have not,” he replied promptly 
and decidedly. 

“Mr. Samuel Tysdale,” she read 
slowly from the card which she still held 
in her hand. 

“Yes.” 

“But—” she protested in the appeal- 
ing ard surprised tone of the spoiled 
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heiress and beauty which any contra- 
riety—though such were rare—drew 
from her, “but I was expecting some one 
from the architects with the plans.” 

“Very likely, only you see I have not 
anything to do with that,” he answered 
pleasantly. “I am sorry.” 

“Then I don’t know who you are,” she 
persisted and insisted. 

“Not exactly, not entirely, not at all, 
in fact,” he continued very cheerfully. 
“Yet your great-grand-mother jilted my 
great-grand-father, Major Laurence 
Tysdale. That should be something of a 
bond between us—not that ‘bond’ is 
quite the right expression. Still it ought 
to serve as well as two or three words of 
presentation.” 

“Tt must have been a long time ago,” 
she declared doubtfully. 

“In the Revolution—indeed I think 
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just before Gates drove General Wash- 
ington out of New York. They used to 
meet at his house.” 

“That is very 
ically.” 

“You mean that it has little to do with 
the present. Really, though, it has, for 
we're old family friends or perhaps old 
family enemies, which is almost as inti- 
mate a relationship. Anyhow I know lots 
of the people that you know. I only got 
back to New York from Europe the day 
before yesterday. That’s the reason you 
haven’t seen me anywhere, but you will 
—at quantities of places.” 

“Don’t you think,” she suggested 
pointedly, “that to have waited until 
then would have been better—” 

“Certainly,” he admitted with perfect 
readiness. “Unless the circumstances 
had been so unusual, so remarkable, so 
strange, so occult—so to speak—” 

“Tt all seems very strange,” she com- 
mented with intention. 

“IT never believed in any of this sort 
of thing before.” 

“What sort of thing?”’ she asked, im- 
pelled by a sudden, unconquerable inter- 
est which surprised her into a speech. 

“That I should know exactly what you 
are thinking at the moment that you are 
thinking it.” 

“Why, you don’t,” she denied aghast. 

“Thought transference, I understand 
they call it,” he continued, unheeding her 
disavowal. “I put it all down for guff 
until last evening—’’ He paused impres- 
sively. “I was sitting in the Club. In the 
afternoon I had seen you just starting 
to ride in the ‘ring’—but I’ll speak about 
that another time. I had finished dinner. 
I was all alone in the library. Really I 
was only trying to decide whether I’d 
stay there and smoke another cigarette 
or get up and go to play bridge. Nothing 
absolutely more important, when sud- 
denly—you know the way those things 
come to you—” 

“No, I don’t—” she declared hastily. 

“Well, I shouldn’t have had any faith 
in it before then myself,” he admitted 
easily. “Suddenly just out of the blue 
sky or the substitute for it, the Club ceil- 
ing—or somewhere—came the idea, the 
conviction, the absolute assurance—” 
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“Of what?” she demanded thought- 
lessly and carried away by the earnest- 
ness of his narrative. 

“The perfect certainty,” he went on, 
“that you were thinking of me.” 

“I wasn’t,” she contradicted. 

“You were not thinking of me at seven 
minutes after nine last evening? I looked 
at my watch.” 

“Of course I was not at all,” she 
maintained. “I was dining at Mrs. Chese- 
borough’s and Blinky Wade was giving 
me a thrilling account of getting his 
clothes he had just brought from Eng- 
land past the custom-house people on 
the pier.” 
“Hum!” he exclaimed and proceeded 
confidently. ““No matter. You believe that 
you were not, that is all. I’ve been read- 
ing up about this since last night. You 
see you were thinking about me uncon- 
sciously. That is, you were thinking in 
your subliminal mind, wishing that I’d 
come this morning—as I have at once 
when I knew that you wanted to see me.” 

“IT wanted you to come to see me this 
morning !’’ expostulated Rosamond vig- 
orously. “I never had such a thought.” 

“Not in your brain where you usually 
think when you know it, but—I don’t 
fully understand it all yet, myself. Any- 
how there seems to be a sort of an under- 
study of a mind and that’s where it was. 
At any rate you had the idea subcon- 
sciously. | know just what you are think- 
ing. For example, at this moment you’re 
wishing that I’d go and yet a certain 
curiosity makes you desire to hear what 
I have to say next.” 

“That’s—true,” she admitted, led by 
her habitual frankness and sincerity. 

“You see,” he urged triumphantly. 
“Tt’s a perfect case of ‘two souls with 
but a single thought, two hearts that beat 
as one.’ ” 

“Oh, really—” she exclaimed as she 
made a little protesting gesture with her 
hand. “I—I may have a soul, but I’m 
convinced that I have not a heart, not of 
the kind that thinks things.” 

“You don’t know,” he responded 
darkly. “This is a very mysterious busi- 
ness. Telepathy’s the name for it.” 

“T know several others which might be 
used,” she said. 
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“Of course,” he replied readily. “You 
mean for my conduct. Would you say 
idiocy or insanity ?” 

‘“T should hesitate to choose.” 

“Tt does not make any difference,” he 
assured her. “You're wrong. I’m going 
now.” He stood up. “You'll find that I 
am not mistaken.” 


On that evening, the evening of the 
day upon which Mr. Samuel Tysdale so 
surprisingly presented himself, Miss 
Julia Hillis dined at the Templemores. 
She had hardly finished speaking to Mrs. 
[emplemore when she heard the voice of 
some one beside her. 

“T honestly don’t believe it’s necessary 
for me to have myself made formally 
known to you.” 

“Are you sure—quite sure your great- 
grand-father was duly presented to my 
great-grand-mother ?” 

“T haven’t a doubt General Washing- 
ton or very likely ‘Lady’ Washington 
brought it about.” 

“T think,” she said, “that is an aegis 
broad enough to protect even this irreg- 
ular acquaintanceship from impropri- 
ety.” 

“All right,” he returned. “I’m to take 
you in to dinner.”’ 

After an elaborately sustained and 
prolonged discussion with the man at her 
other side she finally turned to Tysdale. 
She found him disposed to be resentful. 

“You were long enough in speaking to 
me,” he complained, “but,” brightening 
up, “it doesn’t make any difference. I 
know that you wanted to talk to me all 
the time and were just discussing equal 
suffrage with Judge Bampton for ef- 
fect.” 

“T_-was—not,” she answered, each 
word marked with greater emphasis and 
fury. 

“Now really,” he asked, “for the bene- 
fit of science and to assist in throwing a 
clearer light on a difficult problem of 
psychology, weren’t you?” 

“Well—perhaps—just a little,” she 
conceded with not nearly so firm a tone 
and much less grandly. 

“I said so,” he continued earnestly. 
“This unquestionably is one of the most 
curious experiences. Indeed we ought to 
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make the most of it. Compare notes and 
keep them to advance the cause of knowl- 
edge. I don’t mean that we are subjects 
for the Society for Psychical Research, 
but we are awfully near it. Didn’t you 
think of me this afternoon?” 

“Yes.” 

“T was thinking of you, and there you 
are.” 

“How could I help thinking of you 
after your remarkable performance in 
the morning?” 

“T said it was remarkable,” he replied 
serenely. 

She considered for a moment and then 
spoke doubtfully : 

“We might try an experiment.” 

“Very good,” he assented. 

“IT might think of something that I 
wanted, and then if you knew it—” 

“Why,” he explained elaborately, “the 
only difficulty with that is there doesn’t 
seem to be any regularity about the af- 
fair—as yet. I am thinking of you all the 
time but I can’t tell when I can interpret 
what you are thinking. It’s a little like 
the wireless, you know, and I suppose the 
communication isn’t in perfect working 
order all at once.” 

“You are afraid.” 

“Not a bit,” he answered. “At some 
time when I am not with you—why—you 
are to think of something you want and 
I’m to know it.” 

“Yes,” she replied maliciously. “Now 
we shall see.” 


Samuel Tysdale—the descent to hail- 
ing him as “Sam” was reached with an 
amazing facility—left the Templemore 
mansion, and his conversation with Rosa- 
mond, a prey to various anxieties. The 
audacious scheme inaugurated the day 
before had momentarily met with unde- 
served success. The idea which came to 
him suddenly he had acted upon on im- 
pulse. While he watched her on the after- 
noon when he first saw her he was held 
by the conviction that for him no one 
else in the world existed. He felt that to 
win her would be the attainment of the 
highest possible human ambition. For the 
accomplishment of this he was ready for 
any daring venture. 

How, though, was it to be brought 
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‘* Thought transference, 


about? In spite of his long absence from 
the country, he had often heard of her, 
of the number of her suitors, of the un- 
conquerableness of her indifference. Who 
was he to take place before those already 
courting her? What had he to interest 
her, even to attract her attention? Of 
course he was: rich, absurdly rich. In 
what way though would that count with 
her? Was she not a great heiress with 
wealth fully as large as his own? Could 
she not match, foot for foot, sky-scraper 
covered land in the most valuable “‘finan- 
cial district ?”” Was she not able to offset 
block after block of dwellings in the 
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best “residential section” of the city? 
Were not the heaps of stocks and bonds 
in safety-deposit vaults held for her by 
her trustees as high as his own accumu- 
lation? He was aware that he was a per- 
fectly common-place young man, who 
had lived the ordinary existence of the 
most of the young men she knew. If he 
had shot a few more different and more 
dangerous animals in more remote and 
dangerous parts of the earth than others 
he could not consider that as a great 
asset in estimating his available capital 
for sentimental use. 

With the vision of her as he had seen 
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her a few hours before on her horse, he 
dined at the Club, slowly, thoughtfully 
and dolefully. Afterward, he repaired to 
the library rather for the promised soli- 
tude than with any purpose of reading. 
When he was settled in a chair he me- 
chanically put out his hand and at ran- 
dom drew a book from the shelf at his 
side. He casually opened the volume. At 
once a line caught his attention. He read 
on. After half-an-hour’s perusal of the 
page he jumped up and paced to and fro 
excitedly. If only such a thing were pos- 
sible in his case. If he might only have 
the same arrangement with her which 
he had found set forth in all its charm 
in “Peter Ibbetson.” He blew a cloud of 
cigarette smoke impatiently. A man had 
been talking to him of the mysteries of 
the mind and, though he had given little 
heed at the time, what had been said re- 
turned to him. If between her and him- 
self there were only such mental close- 
ness. The state would be entrancing; 
moreover he would be taken at once out 
of the mass of her admirers, promoted 
from the rank and file of his rivals. 

All at once the plan struck him ; at the 
same time he remembered the dictum of 
romance that in love and war all was 
fair. If he should declare to her that he 
could read her mind—that he received 
in his own brain mysterious communica- 
tions from her own—the novelty of it 
could not fail at least to draw her no- 
tice. He had been thinking of her con- 
tinuously ever since he had seen her. 
During that time he had in fact seemed 
to understand that they would meet— 
he could almost know when. That she 
would not be unwilling to see him he 
almost felt as if she already acknowl- 
edged it. Might it not be true? Anyhow 
the project was worth trying. In such a 
desperate case desperate means were 
needed. He stood ready, as he assured 
himself, to cast the die, cross the Rubi- 
con, or for anything indicated by any 
metaphor descriptive of temerarious de- 
termination. 

Now, the evening afterward, as he 
strode away from the Templemore house 
and paced the nocturnally deserted street 
he declared to himself that he was facing 
a crisis. How could he meet this move 
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on her part? Unless what he asserted was 
actually so, how was he to know what she 
thought, what she wished? In the intent- 
ness of his reflection he spoke half-aloud 
to himself, 

“T’ll simply have to make a stagger at 

What would a girl be likely to think? 
What test would she probably devise? He 
pulled his hat more firmly down upon 
his brow as if the effect assisted his in- 
telligence. He would not, could not, give 
up. To acknowledge defeat would mean 
to lose the ground that he had gained, 
indeed would leave him worse off than 
he would have been if he had not made 
the mad attempt. No, he had ventured 
and he must carry through his adventure 
at all cost and hazard. If he sat up all 
night—in fact he realized that he could 
not sleep—he might hit upon the possi- 
bility with the most odds in his favor. 
Suppose Science declared truly. He 
might even, in some fashion, by strained 
concentration manage to receive some 
message from her, arrest some thought 
wave from her mind which would inform 
him what he so very much needed to 
know. He foresaw hours of insomnia. 
He cared little. None but the brave de- 
serve the fair and as he decided, all that 
was left for a modern lover was to en- 
counter the uncomfortable. 


When, at five o’clock upon the next 
afternoon, succeeding the Templemore 
dinner and his disturbed cogitation, Tys- 
dale again awaited Julia in her drawing- 
room, his countenance revealed the stress 
of the vigil through which he had passed, 
the restlessness which had marked his 
morning. He turned quickly as she en- 
tered. 

“Of course you had a clear perception 
that I expected you to come now,” she 
said as she seated herself behind the low 
tea-table. 

“T_T could not know absolutely, in 
this instance,” he replied with unusual 
lack cf decision. “The intercommunica- 
tion was not as perfect as usual. I thought 
I'd try, though.” 

“The wires were down,” she went on 
as she bent her head entrancingly to look 
at the flame of the small lamp. “I think 
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I’ve read that in the newspapers after a 
storm. Though you say this is like wire- 
less, However | thought you would come 
and you were right. The other sugges- 
tion, of course, you received distinctly 
and directly.” 

“The test—what I was to find out 
that you were thinking?” 


“Yes,” he answered slowly. “That at 
first was extremely obscure too, but fin- 
ally I think I got it. 

“Really,” she said with a sincere ac- 
cent of surprise as she looked up at him. 

“I may be mistaken; if so the only 
thing for us is to try again.” 

“I am so interested,” she said ear- 
nestly, “If it should be true it would be 
perfectly wonderful.” 

“Of course these matters are not at 
all explainable. They seem to come inter- 
mittently and at unexpected times. A fail- 
ure in any particular case does not mean 
that the underlying power is not there.” 

“T am afraid,” she returned disapprov- 
ingly, “that you are backing out, that you 
are going to acknowledge that you can’t 
at all tell me what I had in my mind.” 

“No—no,” he replied hurriedly and 
recklessly. ‘I was only guarding against 
a possible error. You’ll confess, though, 
that in such mysterious matters a lack 
of success once wouldn’t be surprising. 
I did, however, have a very distinct idea 
of something I seemed to feel that you 
might be thinking and wishing—” 

“Actually!” she exclaimed in surprise 
and demanded urgently, “What?” 

“Tt was a very simple little matter,” 
he answered lightly, “yet I seemed to 
have a strange conviction that you 
wanted the prize winning Pomeranian at 
the Dog Show.” 

He gazed at her in breathless anxiety. 
She looked at him during an instant of 
silence. 

“Really—absolutely—positively ?”” she 
cried clasping her hands and opening 
her eves. “You thought that? It’s marvel- 
ous, perfectly marvelous.” 

An expression of amazement, even of 
relief, came in his face as he continued 
to stare at her. 

“T was right?” he gasped quickly as he 
dropped back in his chair. 
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“Do you doubt it?” she hastened on 
enthusiastically. “I told you last night 
at dinner that I had been at the Dog 
Show ; I wonder if that could have helped 
to bring our minds more together—while 
every woman who has seen the Pomer- 
anian is crazy about it and talks of noth- 
ing else and wants it. Still, it is not for 
sale at any price.” 

“I think I could manage that,” he in- 
terrupted. “I know the owner and he’s a 
crank about orchids. In the collection at 
my place ‘Greenlawns’ there is a “Terra 
Incognita’ that is perfectly unique. He’d 
gladly give me the dog for it and I can 
give the Pomeranian to you.” 

“You will?” she exclaimed impul- 
sively, holding out both her hands. 

“Of course,” he said, seizing them and 
keeping them. 

“But the orchid—you will lose that.” 

“I don’t care for orchids for old 
shoes,” he exclaimed. 

“T must make the tea—now,” she in- 
terposed, withdrawing her fingers. “Isn't 
it all perfectly amazing?” 

“It is,” he answered with conviction. 

“But do you know that is not all.” 

“TIsn’t it?” he asked eagerly. 

“Though,” she went on, busy over the 
tea-table. “I can’t imagine that the same 
thing was in your mind at the same time ; 
that would be too incredible.” 

“Tell me,” he entreated urgently. “I’m 
certain that it was. That is I have no 
doubt that you will find that it was so. 
In anything so extraordinary as this we 
must be prepared for surprises.” 

“How right you are,” she said and con- 
tinued: “Last summer I was with the 
Estes in the Necromancer. We went up 
as far as Newfoundland. One day we 
anchored off a little harbor—Fingal, it 
was called. Some of us went ashore to 
the village.” 

“Yes,” he assented while a slight tone 
of apprehension sounded in his voice. 

“T wandercd away all alone along the 
beach to a rocky point. I sat there looking 
out over the ocean. A button was loose 
on my glove and dropped on the ground.” 

“Yes,” he repeated with increasing 
anxiety. 

“T picked it up and out of idleness hid 
it under two or three stones making a 
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little cache. No one can 
have disturbed it. I know 
exactly where it is. I was 
thinking,’”’she concluded, 
gazing at him with great 
intensity, “that it would 
be most interesting if you 
should go there and 
should be able to find it 
from what you know of ‘ 
what I thought. That 
would establish every- 
thing conclusively.” 

She looked at him with 
raised and wistful eyes 
that brought him to des- 
peration. 

“Newfoundland,” he 
said doubtfully. “That is 
very far away.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, 
“but what is distance or 
difficulty when the field 
of psychological knowl- 
edge may be so _in- 
creased ? Don’t people go 
to Patagonia and Mada- 
gascar to view eclipses, 
and isn’t a thing like this 
connected with the human brain much 
more important? I was afraid that you 
were not serious enough about it—that 
it did not mean enough to you for this.” 

“But it does, it does!” he exclaimed. 

“Of course if you did go I should be- 
gin to be more convinced—more con- 
vinced anyhow that you were more in 
earnest yourself about a great deal of it.” 

“T’ll start at once,” he replied invol- 
untarily rising as if for immediate de- 
parture. “The Marama isn’t in commis- 
sion or I’d go up in her. As it is I'll get 
there as quickly as I can.” 

“You never thought of my. thinking 
of this?” she asked. 

“No, I didn’t,” he admitted. 

“Perhaps,” she continued pensively, 
“that was because I did not finally settle 
on it for the test.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Anyhow,” she said, looking up at him 
brightly, ‘now you know and what may 
you not be accomplishing for—Science.” 


A young man paced the sands by the 
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The first time he saw her 


loud sounding sea. The ocean appeared 
cold and forbidding. The landscape was 
barren and dreary in the extreme. The 
utter absence of human life or proof. of 
human habitation conveyed an idea of 
exceeding remoteness. Indeed Tysdale 
after several days of journeying felt that 
he must be approaching the most out- 
lying parts of the earth. Finally, arrived 
at his destination, he found Fingal to be 
a hamlet consisting of a dozen fisher- 
men’s huts. One of these supplied him 
with shelter—and little else—over night. 
In the morning he had set forth upon 
his quest. 

The beach was near by. About the 
rocky point there could be no mistake. 
It was, however, a peninsula having an 
area of fully a hundred acres and cov- 
ered thickly with stones and bits of rock. 
As Tysdale quickly decided, the search 
for the smallest needle in the largest hay- 
stack was a slight enterprise of trifling 
difficulty in comparison with the under- 
taking in which he purposed to engage. 
Moodily he paced to and fro across the 
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ground, the futility of the endeavor made 
evident to him. 

“Of all wild goose chases!” he burst 
forth at last, indignantly, “Also, all fools’ 
errands with myself the most arrant fool 
for coming on it, since I’ve only myself 
to blame. Yet I’d go into madder things.” 
And he broke ugubriously into a sud- 
denly remembered song of his undergrad- 
uate days: “There’s Only One Girl In 
This World For Me.” 

Despondently he wheeled about and 
began to make his way back to the vil- 
lage. He reflected that he should have to 
return from his expedition a Jason with- 
out his golden fleece. Of course she would 
laugh at him and that would be the end 
of it. 

He looked up quickly for he saw a man 
approaching. Within hailing distance the 
native called. 

“Hello! I got something for you,” he 
shouted. “I been paid, mister, to bring 
this over from the telegraph station at 
Pitcairen, forty miles away, and give it 
to a stranger I’d find here. No doubt 
you're him.” 

“I think you may rest assured,” re- 
plied Tysdale, “that I am the stranger.” 

Near enough to receive the paper 
which the man held out to him he took it 
and hastily glanced over it. The dispatch 
was of some length but he was not long 
in reading the words: 


I have had such a time arranging 
to have this delivered to you, but I 
think I have managed it and will be 
successful. The whole matter is per- 
fectly extraordinary. I seem to know 
absolutely as if I were thinking your 
very thoughts that you want to come 
back. Therefore please come at once 
and without searching further. 

Jutta HILLIs. 


Tysdale looked seaward over the clear- 
cut waves of the Northern ocean. The 
messenger who watched him closely was 
unable to make out the expression of his 
countenance. The bearer of the tidings, 
however, could perfectly understand the 
bill of large denomination which was 
shortly proffered to him. 


“T am more and more excited,” she 
proclaimed as she put down her cup. 





“The experience grows more and more 
remarkable.” 

“You haven’t thought of anything 
else?” he asked, fearfully. 

“Our duty is clear,” she continued. 
“As you said, we must try all that we 
can to arrive at a fuller understanding 
of it—do our best, by experiment, to make 
discoveries.” 

“You are beginning to believe?” he de- 
manded, dubiously. 

“Certainly,” she admitted, “a great 
deal has happened that is most unusual. 
Didn’t I know that you wanted to come 
back from Newfoundland ?” 

The proffered proof seemed to make 
no great impression on him. 

“IT wonder, for example,” she mused, 
“if you know what I am thinking of 
now ?” 

Her attitude indicated her singleness 
and intensity of mental action with a re- 
sult that she appeared more bewitching 
than ever. For perfect concentration a 
pink finger tip pressed against the corner 
of her rosy mouth, the slightest soft fold 
in her smooth forehead, a troubled, wist- 
ful look of her large eyes, appeared need- 
ful. 

“T wonder,” he said after a glance at 
her while he rose and walked agitatedly 
to one end of the room and back, 

“T wonder,” she repeated dreamily. 

“T know what / think,” he announced. 

“T believe I can tell that,” she said, 
with a swift glance at him. 

“You do!” he halted. 

“I—I am certain.” 

“You know what is in my mind?” 

“Perhaps. How can we find out ?” 

“You said that we should try experi- 
ments ?” he asked swiftly. 

“Science demands it, 
firmly. 

Without further delay he passed the 
tea-table, then bending forward with one 
knee resting on the canapfe on which she 
sat he put his arm about her and intrep- 
idly kissed her. 

“Oh!” she cried, springing to her feet. 

“T was thinking,” he said as he faced 
her, “that I loved you and I was going 
to tell you that I wanted you to mar-y me 
and that I wanted to kiss you.” 

“You did not think— you couldn’t 
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have thought—that I was imagining 
that?” she cried while he stood in un- 
certainty, wondering how much the deep 
blush on her cheek came from confusion 
and how much from anger. “You never— 
never—never—” and now there could be 
no doubt as to the wrathfulness of tone 
—*“could have believed it.” 

“Anyhow I was thinking it and—you 
told me you knew.” 

“You are outrageous and unbearable 
and I don’t know what to say.” 

“T am sorry,” he went on with greater 
docility. “I just couldn’t help it and I 
am sure that you can read how I regret 
i 

“You don’t,” she complained bitterly. 
“That is the worst of it. You glory in it.” 

“There you see,” he urged vigorously. 
“You do know what I think. Actually I 
am glad I did it. I’ve got that to remem- 
ber.” 

“Oh, this is awful,” she exclaimed, 
covering her face with her hands. “You 
must go away. I must send you.” 

“If I refuse?” he said, promptly sitting 
down beside her. 

“Don’t you want to do what I want?” 
she implored. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Tf you know what I think you must 
know that I want you to go.” 

“What if I don’t believe it?” 






** Hid it under two or three stones’ 
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“You can’t believe,” she interrupted, 
as she withdrew her fingers from her 
countenance and allowed her eyes to 
blaze directly on him, “that I wish you 
to stay, that I am willing to speak to you 
after this. If you can imagine that, how 
must you consider me? I hate you, hate 
you. That you fancy I could endure to 
see you now is much, much worse even 
than what you did.” 

“Honestly—” he protested. 

“The only way that you can show that 
you have not such wretched thoughts of 
me—that you know my thoughts—is by 
starting for some place, the farther off the 
better. You must prove to me that you 
believe I want it, that you understand I 
am incensed and furious and raging and 
—and do not at all approve of what hap- 
pened.” 

“Oh, very well,” he replied, standing 
up resignedly. “I wonder where it will be 
this time?” 

“T think—Mexico would be a good 
place,” she stated, looking up at him for 
an instant through her fingers in which 
she had again hid her face as she leaned 
forward, her elbows on her knees. 

“Why Mexico?” he demanded. 

“Oh, it’s in another direction than— 
than Newfoundland,” she answered with 
the least suggestion of amusement in her 
tone. 
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““Mexico is such a distance,’”’ he ob- 


jected disconsolately. 

“Nothing closer,” she asserted posi- 
tively, “‘could convince me that you were 
in earnest when you say that you do not 
imagine such awful things about me.” 

“How long must | stay away—to con- 
vince you?” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “if you really 
think what I think you will know.” 

“I’ve got to remain in banishment,” he 
said in visible dismay, “until some un- 
mistakable intimation informs me that 
you forgive me and are ready to receive 
me.” 

“If you have such confidence in this 
union of mind,” she contended, “you can’ 
be afraid. Didn’t you say,” she went on 

a 


— 
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tormentingly, “that we were ‘two souls 
with but a single thought, two hearts that 
beat as one?’ Now is the time to prove it.”’ 

“Of course these things are very un- 
certain,” he admitted. 

“T thought that you considered this 
was beyond all question.” 

“Certainly, of course,” he answered 
hastily and shifting his ground, “but if 
you do not relent—soon.” 

“T am sure that you deserve to be trans- 
ported for life.” 

“Julia!” 

“Nothing else,” she declared, shaking 
her head, “can in any way satisfy me that 
you have the power to understand a 
single thought that I have. Now you must 
go and—as for coming back, why—you 
can show that you are right by knowing 
when to come—if that time ever comes.”’ 

“Dearest,” he said, “I am so madly in 
love with you that I am ready even for 
this madness.” 


Certainly Julia found the days at 
“Highacres” excessively long—the even- 
ings even more interminable in their 
wearisomeness. However, this dullness 
appeared to exist wherever she was and 
she changed from country-house to coun- 
try-house with exceeding suddenness and 
rapidity. In the failure to discover amuse- 
ment or interest she had even stayed for 
three days in town, hot, late summer 
weather though it was. The diversions 
obtainable there, which she had sought 
eagerly with those who were not away, 


proved as tiresome as all the rest and she 
had flown away hurriedly north to the 
Arkwrights’ place in the mountains. 
There she still encountered the same 
tedium which she had met everywhere. 
Although the big mansion was so fully 
equipped with every means for entertain- 


ment, albeit the ten or dozen people stay- 
ing there were the pleasantest, in spite 
of the fact that the Arkwrights them- 
selves were so jolly and she liked them 
so much, the time hung heavy on her 
hands and she was the victim of an un- 
conquerable apathy. 

The course to which her inclination 
led her on that magnificent September 
afternoon was fo steal away, with many 
precautions to ensure solitude, and stray 
alone into the almost unbroken woods 
covering the high surrounding hills. She 
walked on and on among the trees fol- 
lowing one forest vista as it opened into 
another. In her reverie—an undirected 
errancy in a vague maze of thought— 
she gave little heed to time or distance. 
She was more restless than ever and in- 
deed during the last twenty-four hours, 
all day and all night there seemed to be 
some ‘inciting quality in the atmosphere 
which had gone strangely to her head. 
The air appeared impregnated with a 
sweet, heavy scent, disturbing and be- 
wildering. She had noticed the soft, blue 
haze which hung over all, the smokiness 
which made the sun a dull burning spot 
in a yellow-veiled heaven. When she 
asked they told her of “forest fires’ and 
the evening before she had seen a dull 
glow in the distance which she was in- 
formed was the woodland burning on an 
Opposite mountain. 

As she walked she sniffed the same 
pungent odor which she had before no- 
ticed borne to her more strongly on a 
swift breeze of almost torrid heat. The 
gale was so high that the early, dry 
leaves of a long drought were driven 
across her path. The force of the wind 
was so strong that even small twigs were 
swept on by it. With the strange aromatic 
fragrance, with the sweep of the sirocco- 
like blast came an effect upon the senses, 
Wild, adventurous longings appeared to 
stir within her; unrealized possibilities 
seemed attainable under the powerful in- 
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fluence. Certainly 
she was growing 
unusually lig ht- 
headed and vision- 
ary, as she herself 
clearly enough re- 
alized. 

Where was she? 
The country was 
wholly unknown to 
her and she had 
wandered so far 
that she had lost 
sight of every land- 
mark by which she 
could guide her- 
self. Even the di- 
rection of ‘“High- 
acres’ was a ques- 
tion. Yet she de- 
cided a lack of 
knowledge of her 
exact whereabouts 
on a perfect after- 
noon of a glorious 
September day 
when she was cer- 
tainly within two 
or three miles of a 
large country- 
house could not be 
considered a peril- 
ous mishap. She re- 
membered that 
when she had 
started from the 
house upon her 
solitary expedition, 
the sun was well on 
her right hand side. 
Therefore she had 
been going south. 
Now if she walked 
back with the sun 
at her left she must 
soon retrace the 
distance which she 
had come and be- 
fore long regain 
“Highacres.” She 
turned and set out 
on the way she had 
laid for herself. 

The heat grew 
greater. She could 
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not help noticing 
that the haze had 
become much 
thicker. Even a 
short distance be- 
fore her the tree 
trunks were lost in 
the heavy, blue 
dimness. Overhead 
a luminous copper 
cloud was drawn. 
Birds flew past her 
in confusion, call- 
ing wildly. 
Through the un- 
derbrush she saw 
and heard the 
small creatures of 
the wood darting 
madly. She stood 
still as a low, faint 
roar came to her on 
the wind. In its 
pulsing sound she 
detected at times a 
sharp crackling. 
Suddenly what was 
unmistakably 
smoke was blown 
across her path. 
Almost at the same 
instant she saw the 
glitter and glow of 
flames. She turned 
in another direc- 
tion. There before 
her was fire also, 
dully red, though 
still brilliant in the 
obscured sunlight. 
The reek of the 
burning assailed 
her eyes, her throat. 
She saw only pain- 
fully and she 
coughed chokingly 
with the lack of 
pure air. Glancing 
backward she dis- 
covered that retreat 
apparently was cut 
off. She hesitated, 
bewildered, and at 
last, a little terri- 
fied. All was fire 
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and smoke. She seemed wholly to be 
ringed about by the conflagration—held 
in a flaming circle which was rapidly 
growing smaller. 

The danger had come so suddenly that 
even yet she hardly realized it. Still she 
knew that only for a few minutes could 
she remain where she was with any 
safety. No escape, though, offered itself. 
The fire was everywhere raging and leap- 
ing, and ever springing nearer. The for- 
est had become a murky furnace and she 
was in the heart of it. For the first time 
she felt a touch of terror. In a sudden 
desperation she turned and ran blindly, 
blindly indeed for the smoke was so thick 
to see even dimly was impossible. 

She stumbled onward, the heat burn- 
ing her face. The flames she felt must 
soon touch her, they were so near. Now 
the dry leaves and twigs in her path were 
burning. Great sparks and embers fell 
thickly about her. Before her was an un- 
broken, livid sheet of fire. 


“There you are!” 
She could hear the voice but she could 


not see the speaker. 


““Yes—yes,” she cried breathlessly, 
“where can I go?” 

“This is the only way.” 

Out of the smoke came Tysdale—out 
of a smoke so black that she only knew 
him when he stood beside her. 

“Here,” he said, holding out his arm. 

Hand in hand they scurried in the di- 
rection in which he led. In a few mo- 
ments they reached an opening where the 
air was almost clear. Stopping, they 
looked back at the wood in which they 
could hear the vicious lapping of the 
flames from which rose the heavy grey 
cloud. 

“Where—where did you come from?” 
she demanded breathlessly. 

“From the house.” 

“You weren’t there. How did you get 
there ?” 

“In the train—two hours ago.” 

“T don’t understand at all,” she con- 
tinued helplessly. “I thought that you 
were away in Mexico or—somewhere.” 

“T was. I had to stay there by your 
wish, so I went off to find some Aztec 
ruins. They say I have made the greatest 
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archaeological discovery of the age, but 
never mind that. Finally in the wilder- 
ness I could not stand it any longer and 
one day I started—” 

“You knew,” she said softly. 

“I did not,” he declared. “I didn’t 
know anything except that I wanted to 
see you. I couldn’t stay away. I hurried 
to town. I heard you were at ‘Highacres.’ 
I dashed up here. They told me at the 
house that you had gone to walk in the 
woods, I set out after you. At a distance 
I finally saw you. The fire really covers 
only this small mountain and you were 
walking directly into the track of it. I 
shouted but you could not hear. I ran 
and reached you through the part of the 
wood that was not burning.” 

“You saved my life,” she said decided- 
ly, “and—you came all the way from 
Mexico—oh—you must have known.” 

“T did not in the least. It’s only the 
best luck in the world—the happiest 
chance that brought me. I didn’t know 
any more than I knew when I pretended 
to know about the dog which was the 
most likely thing I could think of.” 

“And I pretended that you were 
right,” she said with an eager little laugh, 
“just in the way I made believe that I 
knew that you wanted to come back from 
Newfoundland as of course you must 
have.” 

“Will you forgive me?” he asked. 

“Will you forgive me?” she begged. 
“Oh,” she hurried on, “there was some- 
thing that brought you now, from Mex- 
ico here, at this moment. When two 
people are in love they do, more or less, 
each know what the other thinks and 
wants—” 

“Two people,” he interrupted quickly. 
“Two people who are in love?” 

“Yes,” she replied swiftly while the 
color of her cheeks might have been a 
tender reflection of the burning forest. 

“TI don’t care whether I knew or not,” 
he cried while his arm about her drew her 
to him. “I know now.” 

“It is true,” she said slowly but in- 
distinctly with her voice muffled against 
his shoulder. “We are ‘two souls with but 
a single thought, two hearts that beat as 
one’—or else,” she continued swiftly, 
“that’s the way it’s going to be.” 
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Car] Haydn and Miss Elsie Janis in 
Miss Janis’ new musical comedy, 


‘The Slim Princess ”’ 


Photograph by 
Moffett Studio, 
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HE visitor to London to-day, if he 
stroll of a pleasant afternoon 
through some of the suburban neighbor- 
hoods out Chiswick way or even in more 
modernized Kensington, may turn from 
the clattering, bustling arteries of travel, 
proceed only a few steps to the left or to 
the right, and find himself suddenly in 
one of those quiet, sequestered little resi- 
dential crescents which seem for all the 
world to have been left behind by a past 
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century and permitted to remain peaceful 
and undisturbed as the tide of urban im 
provement and progress has rolled by. A 
score or more of such little nooks are stil] 
to be found in that great, grimy, ruthless 
city. As you enter them and look about 
you at the middle class gentility of their 
picturesque houses, whose flowering win- 
dow boxes and well-kept, quaint gardens 
bear mute but unimpeachable testimony 
to the contentment and tranquillity of 






















































those who dwell within their age scarred 
walls, you hesitate, involuntarily; you 
feel that you must be trespassing on pri- 
vate grounds. 

Within the sweep of the crescent is 
invariably a closely-cropped lawn of that 
lustrous fad ‘n which is to be found no- 
where else but in England. The spread- 
ing boughs of a great elm may brush the 
bow-windows of the prim little dwell- 
ings. There is a rustic seat or two be- 
neath its shade, or, perhaps, a little bower 
of vine-grown trellises. And hard by, if 
the locality happen to be Chiswick, may 
flow the Thames on its sluggish way to 


Such a little crescent is Pomander 
Walk, from which the most exquisite 
dramatic idyl of this theatrical season 
takes its name. Such is the quaint and 
restful atmospheric charm which Mr. 
Louis N. Parker has invoked for a prose 
play, the spirit of which is poetry and 
romance, which in our meaning of the 
term is not a play at all, yet which is even 
more than a play. And he has laid its 
story and its people a century back, in 
the reign of George the Fourth, when the 
deeds of Napoleon were upon every 
tongue, when the manners of English- 
men had not lost their ceremonious 
punctiliousness, and the dress of Eng 
lishmen still gloried in picturesjueness. 
Did I say story? ‘“‘Pomander Walk”’ is 
as guiltless of plot or story as a leaf torn 
t random from the Book of Life. Its 
people are the ordinary, genteel, middle- 


class men and women of its day. They 
pursue the uneventful traffic of their nar- 
row lives in unruffled quiet. They have 
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their jovs and their sorrows, their am- 
bitions and their disappointments, their 
virtues and their frailties, the same as in 
commonplace neighborhoods the world 
over. Only the curtain for a brief mo- 
ment is drawn aside and you are allowed 
to look in upon them. You see them sit 
ting in their windows or on their porches, 
or gathering under the elms and in the 
arbor, gossiping idly of themselves and 
of their neighbors. Nothing more event- 
ful happens than when the lamp-lighter 
comes to light the kerosene lamps at each 
end of the Walk. and he comes only 
when. according to the calendar, there is 
no moon. 
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Such is the force of perfect character- 
ization, of the minute reflection of nature 
upon the stage that, without plot or cli- 
max, clash or emotion, sensation or 
stress, and with only a thread of con- 
nected incident, you sit for three hours 
absorbed in the affairs of these creatures 
of fancy who move upon the stage before 
you. There is no pretentious greatness to 
what Mr. Parker has done. But he has 
written a literary idyl that is delightful 
in its feeling and humanity. He _ has 
flouted every known theatrical tenet and 
to this extent he may be said almost to 
have created a new dramatic form. 

Since I have no plot to relate let me 
describe the dwellers of the five little 
brick houses which, alike as peas in a 
pod, border the crescent of the Walk. In 
the first lives Admiral Sir Peter Antro- 
bus, a blustering, swearing. yet kindly old 
sea dog with a patch over his eve. He 
fought under Nelson at Copenhagen and 
never tires telling of his campaigns. His 
next-door neighbor is Wiss Barbara Pen- 
nymint, a shy, most proper spinster who 
pines in secret to be loved by the Admiral. 
She has a sister, Miss Ruth, who is 
courted by a diffident young musician 
who boards in the house below. He does 
not know that she, too, has ardent yearn- 
ings until the secret is imparted to him 
by her artfully instructed parrot. A little 
way up the Walk dwells Jerome Brook 
Haskyn, Esq., a fat exquisite who boasts 
of his intimacy with the Prince of Wales, 
but who really is a retired butler. He 
stands in mortal fear of his jealous wife, 
who never appears, yet whose presence is 
constantly felt. She has borne him an 
ample progeny but, to his consuming re- 
gret, has not presented him with a son. 

Then there are the Vidow Poskitt, 
who points with pride that she is the re- 
lict of an alderman; and the Rev. Jacob 
Sternroyd, D.D.F.S.A., a dry-as-dust old 
antiquary who yearns to marry lovelorn 
young couples but who seldom gets a 
chance; and a nondescript old loafer, 
called the Eyesore, who patiently fishes 
all day yet never catches a fish. Slightly 
more prominent than any of these, as you 
shall presently see, is Wadame Lucie La 
chesnais, who was loved in her early 
youth by a rich baron, but was cruelly 
jilted. She healed her wounded heart by 
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The above characters appear in Louis N. Parker’s “‘ comedy of happiness,” ‘“* Pomander Walk.” The little 


clergyman is the ev. Jacob Sternrovd, T. Wigney Percyval, 
orke Stephens: and Mme. Lachesnais, Sybil Carlisle. 


The higher couple are Baron Otford, 
The lower couple are AM/arjolaine 


Lachesnais, Dorothy Parker; and Lieut. John Sayle, Yorke Stephens 


marrying another who died and left her 
to support their daughter, M/arjolaine, 
who is now being courted by a dashing 
young naval lieutenant, the Hon. John 
Sayle. 

The only outsiders who invade the pri- 
vacy or ruffle the serenity of the Walk 
are this same young Say/e who comes to 
keep trysts with Marjolaine, and his 


pursuing father, the self-same Baron 
Otford, who once jilted Marjolaine’s 
mother. The Baron believes that J/arjo- 
laine must be an adventuress and is furi- 
ous with his son, until Admiral Peter, 
who has known him in the long ago, sets 
him right and craftily smooths the way 
for the elopement of the young pair and 
a reunion of the parents, the Baron hav- 
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ing discovered that his heart has not yet 
grown cold. 

Matters in the Walk are at odds and 
ends when the curtain rises. You learn 
what is uppermost in the minds of the 
characters as you watch their goings and 
comings and listen to their door-yard 
gossip. You gradually get to know them 
all, not as characters but as real people. 
\s the three acts languidly move on and 
the fluffy clouds begin to clear away, 
their happiness strangely becomes yours 
and you rejoice with them in the attain- 
ment of their hearts’ desires. 

Everything turns out beautifully and 
to the merry peal of wedding bells. The 
doughty Admiral gracefully lowers his 
flag to Miss Pennymint and thus escapes 
the wiles of the IVidow Poskitt; Miss 
keuth’s loquacious parrot loosens the 
tongue of the bashful JM/r. Pringle; 
Laron Otford capitulates to Madame La- 
chesnais who, in the glow of rekindled 
love, blesses young Jack Sayle, his son, 
who proposes to Miss Marjolaine, which 
gives Parson Sternroyd a chance once 
more to exercise his hobby of tying mat- 
rimonial knots. J/iss Ruth’s tabby cat re- 
covers from the chill it caught when the 
Eyesore threw it into the river and— 
wonder of wonders!—the Eyesore him- 
self at last lands a fine, wriggling fish. 

The only disappointment comes to 
{dmiral Sir Peter when he is kept from 
firing off his cannon in honor of the 
King’s birthday. He is ready to touch 
the match when up goes a window and 
Jerome Brook-Haskyn, Esq., pompously 
orders him not to make a noise. You see, 
Mrs. Haskyn has at that moment pre- 
sented her fat liege lord with the ardently 
‘onged-for boy baby. 

To animate detached characters such 
as these, who are concerned in no definite 
plot. requires skill of a very unusual 
kind. And perfect illusion demands that 
familiar personalities must not appear in 
the parts. The acting of the English com- 
pany, few of whom are known in this 
country, is one of the happiest contribu- 
tory elements to the success of the pro- 
duction. Mr. George Giddens, who has 
the role of Admiral Sir Peter Antrobus, 
has visited this country before. Mr. Yorke 
Stephens, who appears as Jack Sayle, the 
lieutenant, may also be familiar to a 















































limited few. Miss Sybil Carlisle, as Ma 
dame Lachesnais, and Miss Dorothy Par 
ker, a daughter of the author, as Marjo 
laine, contribute much to the general 
performance, the latter by her singing of 
one or two quaint English ballads. Other 
conspicuous ones are Mr. Edgar Kent. 
Mr. Reginald Dance, Mr. Lenox Pawle. 
Miss Cicely Richards and Miss Winifred 
Fraser. It is regrettable that no name can 
be mentioned for the rdle of Wrs. Jerom: 
Brook-Haskyn. She is unseen but omni 
present in a comedy that stands in a class 
by itself. 


EXT in artistic importance if not, 

perhaps, in popularity, among the 
very recent plays stands ‘We Can't Be 
As Bad As All That” by Mr. Henry Ar 
thur Jones. With the satirical Sir Arthur 
Wing Pinero and the gentle, whimsical 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, he composes the trio 
of leading English dramatists of the 
present day. Of late years he has been 
paying this country the flattering compli- 
ment of submitting to it his plays before 
they are produced in London. 

We had grown accustomed to regard 
Mr. Jones as the melodramatist of the 
upper-middle-class in England and Mr. 
Pinero as the satirist of the idle and dis- 
solute rich aristocracy until their last 
two plays reversed their relation. In 
“The Thunderbolt” at the New Theatre 
we lately found Mr. Pinero girding 
against the hypocrisy and petty meanness 
of the narrow middle-class, while Mr. 
Jones, in his new play with the long title. 
falls to cudgeling the more vicious and 
profligate and not less contemptible 
crowd of rich society idlers. And in the 
interchange it is significant that each 
dramatist shares the other’s views. 

If credence be placed in “We Can't 
3e As Bad As All That,” London so- 
ciety, in which Mr. Jones finds the pro- 
totypes of his characters, must be in a 
pretty disreputable state. They are titled, 
nearly titled, and prospectively titled 
profligates with their retinue of toadies 
and hangers-on who, in the story, are 
spending a week-end at the country home 
of a certain Lady Carnforth, where they 
are occupying their time in gambling, 
gossiping and vulgar flirtation. Into this 
choice circle of spirits made congenial by 
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iss Katherine Kaelred who appears as Mrs. Engatne in Henry Arthur Jones’ new play, 


We Can't Be 


their common lack of decent principles 
is introduced a mysterious A/rs. Engaine 
by Sir Ralph Newell, Lady Carnforth’s 
cousin, who has become acquainted and 
in love with her on a steamship 
during a voyage from America. Mrs. 
Engaine has a step-daughter, Violet, who 
is reputed to be a great heiress and Lady 
Carnforth is ambitious to secure her as a 
wife for her worthless and dissipated 
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\s Bad As All That 


young brother, Fulks Bissett, a wastrel 
who is heavily in debt and whose affairs 
are approaching a menacing climax. 
Mrs. Engaine is opposed to the match 
and is determined to defeat it, although 
Violet has become infatuated with the 
man. 

Lady Carnforth proceeds to accom- 
plish her ends by blackmail, for she ac 
cidentally discovers that Mrs. Engaine 
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George W. Anson as Beulemans, Miss Billie Burke as Suzanne. his daughter, and Miss Rosa Rand as 
Ime. Beulemans in * Suzanne”’ 


has a past. Years before, as ora Shard, 
she had wrecked the domestic happiness 
and political career of Vewel/’s most in- 
timate friend. Subsequently she had gone 
\merica, married and attempted to 
atone for her sin, and fortune had at last 
thrown her with Newe//, who is unaware 
of her true identity. Goaded by Lady 
Carnforth’s threats, A/rs. Engaine de- 
termines to make a frank confession, but 
Newell will not permit her to pillory 
herself, and in one of the most moving 
and effective episodes in the play offers 
himself as her husband. But when, in 
accepting him, she persists in disclosing 
that she is .Vora Shard, his ardor cools 
and for the moment he casts her aside. 
In the meantime the household has 
been thrown into confusion by the theft 
of a valuable pearl necklace belonging 
to Wrs. Engaine. The investigations be- 
gun by the meek and complacent Lord 
Carn fi rth point to Fulks Bissett as the 
culprit but he escapes temporarily by the 
mysterious return of the jewels, and 
Lady Carnforth apparently has Mrs. 
Engaine again at her mercy. Later the 





recovere ] pearls are discovered to be only 


paste substitutes and the guilt, having 
now been securely fastened upon the 
youth, it becomes an easy matter for 
Mrs. Engaine to force him to give up all 
aspirations to marry Violet in order to 
escape arrest and prosecution, and to si- 
lence Lady Carnforth’s gossiping tongue. 

Newell has witnessed the suffering of 
Mrs. Engaine on the rack of her own 
conscience and he has sympathized with 
her in her struggle against the rich black- 
mailers and scandal-mongers who have 
sought to take advantage of her secret. 
He concludes in the end that, in spite of 
her past, she is a valiant, noble woman, 
infinitely superior to the rest, and, re- 
lenting, announces to her surprise and 
relief that she is to become his wife and 
that he will bear her away to the purer 
if more rigorous atmosphere of South 
America. 

If Mr. Jones’ drama fail of complete 
success, the matter rather than the man- 
ner of it will be responsible. As a piece 
of stage-craft it nearly, if not quite, 
equals his other fine play, “Mrs. Dane’s 
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Defense,” which it 
somewhat resembles 
in the maneuvering 

oe of its characters and 

; in the way its cli 

maxes are ap 

proac hed. 

Scenically the 
play is faithful to 
the life it represents 
and the acting of the 
various characters is 
about all that can be 
reasonably desired. 
Miss Katherine 
Kaelred lends poise 
and dignity to the 
role of Mrs. En 
gaine. She plays her 
emotional scene with 
a repression which is 
apparently in keep- 
ing with the author's 
intent, but she fails 
somewhat to indi 
cate the poignancy 
of Mrs. Engaine’s 
suffering. Miss 
Charlotte Granville 
is admirable as the 
mendacious Lady 
Carnforth, while 
Mr. Nye Chart typi 
fies closely the 
frank, generous, in 
stinctively decent 


Newell. 





























































HAD heard so 

much about the 
“enormous” success 
of ‘‘Le Mariage de 
M’lle Beulemans”’ in 
Paris — isnt it 
strange how that big 
word, like good Dog 
ray, follows the 
footsteps of every 
foreign play ?—that 
I awaited “Su 
zanne,” as it had 
been renamed for 
American use, with 
Photograph hy White, New York, Copyright 1910 no little expectancy. 
by Charles Frohman Now, having seen it, 


Julian L’Estrange as Delpterre and Miss Billie en Kye ODS 
Burke as Suzanne in “Suzanne” I can only Say that 
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tograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
Miss Elsie Janis as the “ S/im Princess"’ in the musical comedy of that title 
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Brussels and makes her keep his books 
when she is not engaged in changing her 









gowns and hatse ©n the other side of t] 


desk works Scraphin Meulem Sler, 
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whom she does not love, though she is 
betrothed to im. It Is to be one of those 
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for the sake of 
the social advan- 
tages it will af- 
ford her. 

Suzanne would 
gone through with the ordeal like a 
dutiful daughter had not 4/bert Del pierr. 
arrived from Paris to take a position in 
the bottling concern that prides itself on 
the superior quality of its Gl 
He speaks French so much more gram- 
maticaliy than Seraphin, and also so 
much more soulfully, that little Susann 
soon repents her first choice and becomes 
forlorn. Seraphin notices the change in 

r and begins to grow disagreeable. Old 
Beulemans nibbles his cheese and drinks 
his beer and notices nothing at all. 

The wedding day is close at hand. A 
sorry day it would have 
had not a servant happened in while she 
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Ss was changing her gown and told her that 
wea Seraphin was under an obligation to a 
































Nave 


asgow stout. 


ven for Suzanne 





¢ girl,’”’ which made mat- 
rimony extremely awkward. The serving 
girl is the mother of a child of which 
Seraphin is the father, although he has 

White, Ne ‘ neglected the formality of giving it his 
» Rea as Prince Aladar and Miss Chnstie name. 


‘common serving 


e Love Bees,” in" The Spring Maid Whereupon Suzanne promptly puts on 

the latest thing in hobble skirts and has a 

those who enjoy the pretty, doll-like per- _ heart-to-heart talk with her guilty lover. 
sonality of Miss Billie Burke may find She discusses babies so t nderly and 
something in it to please them, but sol ly draws su h pathetic pictures of little 
on her account. So much of its Flemish children struggling through the world 
essence has dribbled away in the throes without the help of their fathers’ names 
of translation by Mr. C. Hadden Cham- _ that Seraphin’s conscience begins to prick 
bers that even the original authors, M. and it soon dawns upon him that he is 
Frantz Fonson and M. Fernand Wiche- about to commit a great blunder. It needs 
ler, would hardly be able, I fear, to only a little more urging on Suzanne's 
recognize the play as their own. part to make him vow that he will marrv 

Be it known that Suzanne is the nice the mother of his nameless son 

little hobble-skirted daughter of a fright Old Beulemans is driven almost to dis- 


ful old dvurgeois who runs a brewery in traction by the shock. But when Del- 
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pierre, by some clever elec- 
tioneering, has him elected 
president of the Brewers’ 
\ssociation, he is willing 
to take his new clerk into 
the family as a son-in-law, 
even though it will bring 
advantages to 
Madame Beulemans. As 
for Suzanne, she straight 
way hobbles herself in an 
other amazing skirt and 
Lecomes supremely happy. 

“Suzanne” may origin 
ally have been a folk-play 
that contained a good deal 
of meaning not literally 
expressed in its simple dia- 
logue. As it has reached 
this country it is only a 
frame that Miss 
Burke in the moods, tenses 
and changes of costume 
which she offers as substi- 
tutes for acting. When we 
sit in this ingenuous little 
star’s presence we contem- 
plate not art but a person- 
ality. 


no social 


exhibits 


time 
COn- 


HERE was a 
when a_ short 
cluding paragraph, a cau- 
dal appendage, as it were, 
to the body of this 
monthly record of 
events of the theatre, 
was enough to de- 
vote to the musical 
plays. [ am not sure 
that even this slight 
attention given to 
the ephemeral tink 
lings of the stage was not often wasted 
space. But that was in the past. Musical 
comedy is gradually reforming itself and 
becoming operetta again. It is once more 
asserting a claim to respect. 

Out of a large number of these light, 
fanciful pieces which have lately been 
produced, looms a trio which represents 
fairly well the different stvles of such en 
tertainment in America, Germany and 
England. The foreign productions have 
been tampered with somewhat in an ef- 
fort to adjust them to American notions 


Miss Elgie Bowen 


Photograph by White, New Y 
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as the real spring girl, and Ralph Erroll as Baron Rudi 
' ] ’ 


e Spring Maid” 


of humor, but enough of their original 
flavor remains to preserve their distinct 
characteristics. 

The style of humor of “The Slim Prin 
cess,’ for instance, is all our own and it 
shows that we continue to place a high 
value on personality. Mr. Henry Blos- 
som, who made the libretto, borrowed its 
idea from a story by Mr. George Ade 
and fitted it to Miss Elsie Janis, who 
gives an engaging performance of the 
title role. It is the fiction of a Turkish 
princess, too slim to conform to the views 
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I what onstitutes teminine beauty on 
Bosphorus, who comes to America, 

fat is not a ¢ to be desired, 

il) meets i riate in lileasthne wile of a 


[he lines of this musical play are 
clever although the plot is slight. It is 
iss Elsie Janis does not 
nd upon the music, for the 


score by Mr. Leslie Stuart is of secondary 


portance. He has never recovered from 
the fatal success of “Florodora.” First he 
compost d ‘‘Tell Me Pretty Maidens,” 
then he recomposed it for ten years, and 
now he is decomposing it. The air recurs 
in one disguise or another in fully half 


1 ° 1 


numbers in his new score. It is almost 


1 relief when Mr. Charles King and Miss 











Elizabeth Brice interpolate “Dixie 
Land,” a languorous, careless song, fresh 
from vaudeville. I am not sure, either, 


that Mr. Stuart is responsible for “I Like 
‘Em Plump” and “That’s Why I Never 
Married,” two songs by Mr. Joseph 
Cawthorne, who has seldom been funnier 
than in his role of the Turkish Princess’ 
German tutor. Bat he and Miss Janis are 
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Cyril Chadwick as Ponsondy; Harry Conor as Pertingz/!, and Maria Davis as Mrs. Wrage 
! Marriage a la Carte" 


not the whole show. Plenty is left for the 


good company and chorus to do. 


“TDPHE SPRING MAID.” which in its 

original was “Die Sprudelfee,” by 
Mr. Heinrich Reinhardt, is a good ex 
ample of German operetta, notwithstand- 
ing that its libretto has been rather freely 
adapted by Messrs. Harry B. and Robert 
B. Smith. Musically it is the best of all 
the recent operettas. In Miss Christie 
MacDonald it has a star who is able to do 
justice to the songs, all of which have an 
enticing lilt. The piece also rejoices in a 
definite plot—the romantic story of a 
plan adopted by the Princess Bozena t 
cure the prejudice of a certain dashing 
Prince Aladar. He believes that titled 
women are cold and uninteresting, and 
announces his intention to look for a wife 
among the lower classes. He has heard of 
a beautiful water girl at the Carlsbad 
Spring and wagers that he can win her in 
a day. Princess Bozena overhears his 
boast, changes places with the spring 
maid and not only teaches the Prince a 
lesson but wins him for a husband. 
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*mmyvy Wehlen makes her first entrance on the scene in the first act of‘ Marriage a la Carte,"’ the new comic opera by C M.S. MacLellan 
in Caryll 





Photograph by White, New York 
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English comic 
Carte,”’ 
the pr 


and Ivan Caryll 


The gems of the operetta fall to Miss 
MacDonald, who sings “Day Dreams” 
and “The Mountain Fay” with rare 
charm and musical understanding. She is 
equally captivating when, with Mr. Law- 
rence Rea as the Prince, she sings “Two 
Little Love Bees.’”” Miss MacDonald has 
just been elevated to stardom and at the 
very outset she has proved her right to 
the distinction. She also could have 
chosen no better vehicle than “The 
Spring Maid,” for it gives her opportuni- 
ties to act as well as sing, and it places 
her in some charming stage pictures. 
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Miss Emmy Webhlen, who is appearing in 
leading role of Hosalze in the new 
opera “Marriage a la 
is here shown in three poses from 
ce which is by C. M.S. MacLellan 


HE typically English representative 
in the trio of operettas is “‘Marriage 
a la Carte,” although in its case a seem- 
ing contradiction enters, since its libretto 
and lyrics are the work of Mr. C. M. S. 
MacLellan, who is an American. Mr. 
MacLellan, however, has lived so long in 
London that he has cultivated a sense of 
humor—or, rather, an absence of humor- 
ous sense—that renders him more British 
than any of his confréres. 
I am not very enthusiastic over the 
music which Mr. Ivan Caryll has com- 
posed for Mr. MacLellan’s libretto. He, 

















Olive Wyndham as Ame/za in 
Vanity Fair’ at the New 
Theatre 


chorus. Mr. 


a newcomer 


Charles 
in 


the 


Harriett Otis ho 
Mtss Crawley in **Vanity Fair”’ 





Browne, 
operetta, is 
given only one real chance in 
pie e, but when his ditty, 























Dellenbaugh as 


too, has fallen into a habit of rewriting 
his old successes from such pieces as 
“The Duchess of Dantzic’ and “The 
Girl From Kay’s.” But as much of his 
music as falls to Miss Emmy Wehlen, a 
charming new star fresh from Vienna, is 
delightfully sung. Her “Smile, Smile, 
Smile” and “For I’m Just I” are capital, 
and she also lends sparkle and meaning 
to a “Chantecler’” number which 
sings with Mr. C. Morton Horne and the 


she 





Miss Marie Tempest as Becky 
Sharp 


To Miss Ella Ryan falls “Captain Din- 
klepop,” a dancing song which she makes 
most amusing. 

Mr. Harry Conor, as a grotesque circus 


manager, has a hard struggle with the 
stolid English humor of his lines, but he 


manages to be diverting enough on his 


own account to fulfill his obligations as 
the leading comedian of the cast. 


The plot of “Marriage a la Carte” 


starts promisingly when two cast-off hus- 
bands 


of 


Tagg + 


Mrs. Ponsonby de Coutts 
who believe they are divorced 


and who are respectively the manager and 
clown of a circus, meet her in the neigh- 
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“Cassie’s 








Oliver as the Mar- 
chioness of Steyne in 
Vanity Fair” 


Not A Bit Like 


Mother,” comes late in the sec- 
ond act, he makes the best pos- 
sible use of his opportunity. 





Thais Lawton as the Countess 
of Bareacres in ‘Vanity Fair” 





borhood of her country place where they 
But that is as far as 
the wire walker 
Miss Wehlen im 
is not intimately connected 
with the proceedings. Miss Wehlen is 
left to make her own opportunities and 
she succeeds better, possibly, than if Mr. 
MacLellan more generous in 
paving the way for her. 

As is usual in all 
plays, the chorus of 
Carte” appears in conventional 
Nevertheless the costumes of the women 
are rich and beautiful. 


ire giving a show 


the Story gets Rosalie, 
of the caravan, whom 


personates, 


had been 


English musical 
“Marriage a la 


dress. 


HE story which interests us most in 

our daily newspaper is the one con- 
cerning the subject of which we ourselves 
are most familiar. Let us, for instance, 
have been the chance 
accident. We were on the spot when the 
victim was taken from the wreck. We ob- 
served the excitement of the crowd. We 
beheld the arrival and departure of the 
ambulance, and we perhaps lingered to 
discuss the details of the occurrence with 
some of the other spectators. 

Next morning we eagerly scan the 
newspaper columns to read the printed 
report. We already know more about the 
facts than the writer, who may have gath- 
ered his information at second hand. We 


witness of a street 


are deeply interested nevertheless—not so 
much to read again what we already 
know, as to discover what some one else 
thinks about it. If we find that we dis- 
agree with him in the essential details, we 
feel at once a satisfaction and an annoy- 
ance. 

This tendency to comparison and con- 
trast may make for the popularity of 
Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” which Miss 
Marie Tempest has come to this country 
to present. Just at present she is acting 
in the New Theatre and, of course, has 
the advantage of all that opulent institu- 


tion’s resources for effective stage deco- 


ration. But presently she will set forth 
on her travels with her own production 
and the play will then cease to be re- 
stricted to local interest. 

I found myself comparing the dra- 
matic version of the novel by Mr. Cosmo 
Gordon-Lenox and Mr. Robert Hichens, 
and the interpretations of the characters 


by Miss Tempest and her associates, with 
my own knowledge of the book and, like 
the newspaper reader who witnessed the 
street accident, I was both satisfied and 
annoyed—satisfied because I thought | 
knew so much more about it than they, 
annoyed because they seemed to know so 
little. I reflected that Mrs. Fiske had 
come much closer to my ideal of Beck 
Sharp ten years ago and that Mr. Lang- 
don Mitchell, who made the play for 
her, had approached much nearer to 
Thackeray’s intent. At least he seemed 
to me to have been much more successful 
in choosing the essential details of the 
story and transplanting them to the stage. 
Others, however, may think differently. 

This last of many versions of “Vanity 
Fair” is revealed in seven scenes. It 
reaches its pictorial climax not, as usual, 
in the scene of the ball at Brussels on the 
eve of the battle of Waterloo, but at the 
reception at Gaunt House where, in an 


episode of amateur theatricals, Miss 


Tempest is able to make capital of her 
earlier comic-opera popularity by singing 


a song. The dramatic conflict focuses 
upon Lord Steyne’s infatuation for Becky 
and her desertion of Rawdon Crawley 
for her paramour when the former is ar- 
rested for debt. Otherwise the play is 
merely episodic, including a scene in 
Miss Crawley’s house in Park Lane in 
which Becky announces her marriage to 
Rawdon; the Flower Market in Brussels 
where she first meets Lord Steyne; the 
sitting-room in the hotel at Brussels from 
which Lieutenant Osborne and the other 
officers set forth for the battle; the 
Crawley house in Curzon Street where 
Becky disillusionizes Amelia Sedley re- 
garding her dead husband and borrows 
the money from Lord Steyne ; the Gaunt 
House reception to which I have already 
referred; the Sponging House in Cur- 
sitor Street which Rawdon 
Crawley’s downfall, and finally Becky’s 
surprise with Lord Steyne by her hus- 
band. 

The true character of Becky, however, 
completely eludes Miss Tempest. The 
pathetic tragedy of the life of the selfish, 
heartless and wholly meretricious little 
adventuress is missed. The actress makes 
Becky a comic-opera figure, only the hu- 
morous side of which is emphasized. 


witnesses 
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